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STATE GAME REFUGES. 


Atmost every State in the Union contains within its 
borders land available for game refuges. In many cases 
this land is already owned by the State, or if owned by 
private individuals it is of such small market value that 
it might easily be acquired by the State at small cost under 
the law of eminent domain. In each State, therefore, 
it will be perfectly practicable—whenever the Legislature 
shall agree—to set aside State game preserves which, 
under proper provisions, would furnish sufficient game to 
supply the wants of the citizens of that State. 

Attention has very many times been called to the ex- 
traordinary results which followed the protection of the 
Yellowstone National Park. It is only about twenty 
years since the effort to prevent the killing of game within 
that National Reservation was first made, and it is only 
about ten years since Congress provided a method for 
preventing that killing which proved effective. Those of 
us must be dull indeed who do not realize what that game 
refuge has done for a great territory, and for all of us 
the matter has been made more plain by the visit of 
President Roosevelt to the National Park last spring. At 
that time every newspaper in the land was full of what 
the President saw and did, and of the hordes of game 
that he closely approached and counted. It was well that 
the Chief Magistrate—himself an ardent and accomplished 
sportsman, and so not needing the lesson—should see with 
his own eyes what absolute protection will do for wild 
game, and it is well also that by means of his visit to this 
Wonderland all our citizens should have had the oft-told 
tale of what rigid protection has done and is doing rein- 
forced. 

Since such refuges can perform such miracles, is it not 
time that the various States should act on the lesson 
thus conveyed? Within the last twenty years the senti- 
ment in favor of the protection of natural and wild 
things, whether they be trees or flowers or birds or mam- 
mals, has advanced by leaps and bounds, but it is high 
time that all who are interested in such matters should 
put their united shoulders to the wheel with more energy 
than ever, and should push hard to get the heavy legisla- 
tive wagon to move in the desired direction. Long dis- 
cussions as to the rights of the large landowner over his 
own property are interesting to those who take part in the 
discussion, and probably to a few others, but such debates 
are not likely to have any immediate practical results. 
In our day legislatures are not likely to interfere with 
property rights in general, but legislatures may be in- 
duced to set aside tracts of State land as absolute refuges, 
or to appropriate money for the purchase of lands of little 
value, for the purpose of making game refuges of them. 
The National Government has more than once shown its 
teadiness to set aside portions of the’ public domain for 
purposes kindred to those of game preservation, and for 
years has been discussing the question of appropriating 
a large sum of money for the purchase of the Appalachian 
Park in the south. The great area of our forest reserves 
is a strong testimonial to the growing intelligence of the 
country, and to the wisdom of our Presidents. 

Surely now, if ever, the time is ripe for concerted 
and practical action looking toward the preservation 
of the wild things of this country. It is time that the 
State and the Federal Government should move ac- 
tively in these matters. The fundamental reason for 
such action was given by President Roosevelt in a 
speech last winter, when he said that it was the duty 
of the Government to set aside these refuges and 
Preserves for the benefit of the poor man; the rich 
were able to buy land and make and care for preserves 
of their own, but for the poor man, unless the Gov- 
ernment acted for him, there would soon be no place 
where he could enjoy outdoor life and. the glorious 
Sports of the field. 


serve is a public advantage. There are preserves owned 
by a single individual covering a thousand or ten thou- 
sand acres where no one is permitted to shoot. There 
are other tracts owned by a multitude of small land- 
owners, but aggregating a thousand or ten thousand 
acres, where each landholder posts his land and no 
one is allowed to shoot or fish. It would be diffi- 
cult to point out in what respect the case of the single 
landholder, protecting his ten thousand acres, differs 
from the thousarid landholders who protect their ten 
thousand acres. 

The practical question is how may we best protect 
the game in different localities, so that the supply of 
each species shall be maintained beyond any danger 
of destruction, so that we and our-children who are to 
come after wis, may see and take pleasure in seeing 
these wild* creatures, and finally so that we may have 
an opportunity of hunting them under proper restric- 
tions, and thus being out of doors and gaining the 
health, strength and vigor, which, in the business 
struggles of the day, we are all of us likely to lose. 

Just as, in our cities, parks are set aside for the bene- 
fit of those residing near them, so in each State there 
should be vastly larger areas set aside for the benefit 
of those who can take a few days or a few weeks from 
their usual toils to live out of doors. Just as the 
people who frequent the city parks are forbidden to 
destroy the shrubbery and to kill the little birds and 
animals that inhabit there, so those who frequent the 
larger reservations should be forbidden to destroy the 
living timber, or to kill the birds and animals found 
there. Fish belong in a different category because 
fish can be artificially supplied, while birds and ani- 
mals cannot be replaced. 


TREASURE SEEKERS. 


A’ San Francisco dispatch reports the return of mem- 
bers of an expedition which sailed last year from that 
port in search of the buried treasure of Cocos Island. 
Some years ago our contributor, Tarpon, writing of his 
seafaring life, told of a visit to Cocos, and alluded to the 
legend of the treasure buried there long ago by pirates. 
‘This prompted Capt. R. L. Ogden, Podgers, to tell the 
Cocos story with more detail. In the early years of the 
nineteenth century a crew of pirates captured a Spanish 
ship off the coast of Peru and took from it a great store 
of gold and silver, with which they sailed to their 
rendezvous on Cocos Island, in the Pacific, 600 miles 
southwest from Panama. There they lived not only 
riotously, after the approved way of all pirates, but so 
strenuously that after a troubled time of dog eat dog, 
only four of the crew survived. These, fearing to be dis- 
covered so few with so great treasure, buried the gold 
and silver’and set sail for the Isthmus. Arrived off 
Panama they burnt their ship, landed on the coast in a 
small boat.and dispersed. Three of the four died with- 
out revealing the secret; the fourth made a deathbed con- 
fession and imparted to his confidant the precise location 
of the island and of the spot on the island where the 
treasure was buried. Once upon a time when Captain 
Ogden was in New Orleans engaged in fitting out a 
schooner for a voyage to Mexico, this person turned up 
there, displayed tattooed on his arm a map of the island, 
together with the latitude and longitude, and unsuc- 
cessfully endeavored to persuade Captain Ogden to 
change the destination of his schooner from Mexico to 
Cocos. Not long afterward Captain Ogden, having sent 
a schooner yacht from New York to San Francisco, there 
sold it to a party of Cocos Island treasure seekers. They, 
too, had listened to the story of the man with the tattooed 
arm. They fitted out the craft with all the appliances of a 
well equipped treasure hunter, surveying instruments, 
pickaxes and shovels, and a great lot of stout canvas bags 
to hold the gold and silver. In due time they returned, 
chagrined and empty-handed. This expedition was only 
one of a number. Writing in 1897, Captain Ogden related 
that he had known of four expeditions to find the Cocos 
treasure, each of which had returned with nothing to 
show for their pains. We have recorded at least one 
more since then, and now comes the story of this latest 
one, which, like all the rest, has ended in disaster. 

Better ‘fortune has attended the quest of a treasure 
seeker on the East Coast of Florida. There has long 
beén current in the vicinity of Miami the story of a wreck 


It appears to be a self-evident truth that every pre- of a Spanish vessel laden with silver ore from the 


mines in Mexico. She was reported to have gone ashore 
in 1835 on one of the reefs opposite the numerous keys 
off the southern end of the peninsula. Sixty years ago a 
sailor appeared at Miami with a chart showing the site 
of the wreck, and long sought to enlist the co-operation 
of the credulous in a scheme to recover the wealth. The 
sailor died, but the chart was preserved, and guided by it 
Captain Joseph Jennings, master of the little schooner 
Osceo, has spent years searching the reefs up and down 
the keys; and the other day Miami was excited by the 
news that the search had ended in the finding of the 
treasure-laden wreck. The tale was received with skepti- 
cism, but an air of truth has been given to it by the 
very business-like action of Captain Jennings, who, 
through his attorney, has filed a libel on the wreck with 
the United States Court at Jacksonville. In the document 
is duly set forth that Joseph Jennings, master of the 
licensed wrecking schooner Osceo, libels for himself the 
cargo of a vessel of unknown name, lying at the bottom of 
the Atlantic Ocean, about one and one-quarter miles north 
of Hillsboro River Inlet; that the vessel lies just off shore 
in water from four to six feet deep, the hull covered with 
sand; and that under the sand is a cargo “which libellant 
has reason to believe and does believe to be of great value.” 

The United States Marshal for the district has sta- 
tioned a deputy to guard the wreck. Surface digging has 
disclosed silver ore beneath the sand in the hull, and there 
is a possibility that the wreck may prove to be the actual 
treasure ship of the old story. 


Last Saturday, two days before President Roosevelt’s 
departure from Oyster Bay, the village was thrown into 
a state of vague fear and wild excitement by the ap- 
pearance of two prisoners securely handcuffed and 
brought into town by a deputy sheriff armed with a Win- 
chester rifle. The officer barely had opportunity, before 
the wires dispatched their thrilling stories, to explain that 
the prisoners were Italians caught red-handed in the act 
of killing robins. 

If all the Italian robin shooters were fitted out with 
handcuffs, the Long Island sheriffs would have to im- 
port a vastly increased supply of irons. The song bird 
shooter of foreign extraction is a perfect scourge on the 
island at this season. He is in evidence everywhere. He 
not only destroys the birds, but is a bold and defiant tres- 
passer, a destroyer of property, a menace to stock and 
human life. There is not the slightest reason for tolerat- 
ing this nuisance. If the local authorities cannot suppress 
it, they should appeal to Protector Pond for special 


officers. 
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No oTHER non-resident hunting license law has been re- 
ceived with so much resentment as that of Maine. From 
all that we can learn a very large number of sportsmen 
who have in past years visited the Maine woods for deer 
and moose will this season either go to Canada or give up 
their big-game hunting. Our Maine correspondent in 
another column explains that the talk of a guides’ union 
to raise wages has been prompted by a fear on the part of 
the guides that they may not have the usual amount of 
employment this year; and they reason that if there shall 
be fewer to pay them, the fewer must pay more in propor- 
tion. It is as yet too early to tell what the actual de- 
terrent effect of the non-resident law may be. Commis- 
sioner Carleton, who was last year the author of some 
wildly picturesque statistics, is quoted as hedging this year 
in his estimate of the number of sportsmen who have 
visited Maine for moose. But of Mr. Carleton’s figures 
it may be said that they are at best unreliable and not to 
be taken seriously. 


Here is a useful hint from Sir Anthony Fitzherbert’s 
“Book of Husbandrie,” for the advantage of the sports- 
man tourist. It is a list of articles to teache a gentyl- 
man’s servant to say at every time, when he taketh+his 
horse, for his remembrance, that he shall not forget his 
gere in his inne behynde hym: “Purse, dagger, cloke, 
nyghteap, kerchef, shoying horn, boget, and shoes. Spere, 
mole, hode, halter, sadelclothe, spores, hatte, with thy 
horse combe. Bowe, arrows, sworde, bukler, horne, 
leishe, gloves, string, and thy bracer. Penne, paper, inke, 
parchmente, reedwaxe, pommes, bokes, thou remember. 
Penknyfe, combe, thymble, nedle, threde, poynte, leste 
that thy gurthe breake. Bodkyn, knyfe, lyngel, give thy 
horse meate, se he be showed well. Make mery, synge 
an thou can, take hede to thy gere, that thou lose none.” 
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Musings at Sand Lake. 
IL—A Unique Angling Region of Southern Michigan. 


MENTION has recently been made in these columns of 
the excellent fishing at Devil’s Lake, in Lenawee county, 
Michigan. As the angler there “runs” his trolling line 
aleng the winding edge of the deep water, and is round- 
ing “Darlington’s Point,” rowing southwest, he sees, to 
the northeast, a range of hills that are very high for that 
region. Until a few years ago the highest hill, Pros- 
pect Range, was surmounted by the Government Survey 
tower, from which a view could be had of about thirty 
miles in all directions. That hill, with one exception, is 
the highest in the county, and in the. Southern Peninsula 
of Michigan; and the view from it is the loveliest in the 
State. 

It is a heavily wooded country, but is also patched to 
the horizon with lush fields of clover ahd of grain—oats, 
buckwheat, corn, wheat, and barley.. On a clear day 
thirty-three inland lakes can be seen.from that summit, 
like a string of pearls circling its foot. Far to the south- 
west, Round and Devil’s lakes lié in ‘their! emerald set- 
tings. Sweeping’ northward and»then to the east and 
scuth,. this huge circle of water-gems sparkles back in 
answer to sun and stars, spring-fed lakes full of perch, 
bass, sunfish, bullheads, bluegills or pickerel What an 
uggregation of bewildering opportunitiés-for the fisher- 
man! Evans, Wampler, Vinéyard, Stony; -Wolf, Allen, 
Clear, Dewey, Goose, Grass, Long, Deep,. Phelps, Willow, 
Tamarack, Gull, and Meadow lakes are the largest, the 
thirty-three varying in size from less than four acres of 
area to lakes three miles long and nearly two miles wide. 

I first saw the panorama from that crest in 1860, forty- 
three years ago. I was homeward bound after a timor- 
ous fishing trip in Iron Creek, the outlet of Wampler’s 
Lake, while a lot of Lenawee county farmers were hold- 
ing a patriotic meeting at Walker’s Hotel, four miles 
north of Prospect Hill. That old hostelry was built by 
Sylvester Walker in 1839, and was kept for many. years 
by an eccentric bachelor—Lyman Nearing. It was 
at the junction of the locally famous Monroe and Chicago 
turnpike, tremendously popular; and it furnished ac- 
commodations for thousands of “settlers,” the pioneers 
of Southern Michigan. For twelve years there was a 
double daily line of stages running each way on that 
turnpike, and filled with passengers. 

Nine miles northeast of the pinnacle of Prospect lies 
Sand Lake. I fished there in 1862. It was a surprisingly 
fine lake for black bass angling, and often is yet. 

We drove to Evans Lake, one mile east of Sand Lake, 
and secured supper. and lodging at a hotel then kept by 
John Davenport. He and his wife and their daughter 
Ella have been dead many years. Old residents there will 
remember the hotel and its “celebration” and anvil-firings, 
+ dances and the fireworks on the “glorious Fourth” of 
1862. 

Evans Lake was then a great resort for anglers from 
Adrian and Tecumseh. It is about a mile across. 
with two islands, each of about three acres, and is nearly 
round, with very fine wooded banks. Sand Lake was 
then not available for fishing, as only three boats were 
there, and their owners had formed a trust.to keep fisher- 
men from using them. 

The next morning Mrs. Davenport and daughter and 
the writer’s mother and sister drove over to Sand Lake, 
where a canoe from Davenport’s had been launched. for 
them the night before. They stopped at the little house 
then owned by Agnes Campbell, who lived alone on the 
east shore. She had another little boat, one of the three 
in the trust; and the four ladies, unused to any boating, 
much ‘ess the work in the canoes, ventured out on what 
was to them a great lake, and to me, disconsolate yet 
spell-bound as’ I watched them from the shore, truly an 
ocean! How blue and fearsome it was, and how anxious 
I became as I saw the canoes careen, and heard the loud 
admonitions to “sit straight” that were interchanged 
from the boats! 

Those woman anglers used rough tamarack poles, coarse 
lines and heavy sinkers—tackle of the most primitive 
kind. They rowed out forty rods to the edge of the deep 
water, and anchored. Two of the party had a black bass 
hooked before the lines could sink. The small boy on 
shore was quite as delighted and full of excitement. as 
the occupants of the boats. In half an hour one boat held 
eleven black bass of from one to five pounds in weight 
each; and the two fisherwomen in the other boat had 
five. Then the wind rose and one of the boats returned to 
the Campbell cottage. Not another bite was had there by 
the two ladies who ventured to remain on the lake. The 
waves grew so high that they rowed nearly two miles to 
the stiller water sheltered by the banks of what is now 
called Monigan’s Cove. There they pulled in more bass 
until the minnows used for bait were gone. Then 
they. used white grubs and pulled in great bluegills—a 
bushel of fish before dinner! 

Two of the ladies are yet alive, one ninety-two, and the 
other, her daughter, sixty-five years old; and dozens of 
times through all the following years they have told 
about, and lived over again, that wonderful day with the 
fish on Sand Lake. 1 quote from their. letter: 

“We remember the lovely mashed potatoes, broiled 
steak from the hotel at the other lake, and the fried fish, 
flaky cream biscuits, and strawberries and honey that we 
devoured in the charming, quaint. cabin of Mrs. Campbell 
under the oak trees of the east bank. The experiences of 
that day remain vivid and precious to us after forty years. 
Oh, the prized, dissolving views of this queer life.” 


And yet some people think that it is all of fishing to : 


fish, and that women have no business to indulge in that 
kind of sport anyhow! 


The next week a Mr. Rowley, from Tecumseh, came to 


the Evans Lake hotel with his wife and daughter. A lady 
boarder there took them to Sand Lake, and the prior fish- 
ing experience was repeated, with even better results. All 
fovr fished from one boat, with the rude poles, lines, 
sinkers and “bobbers.” There was “no end” to the bites 
and landings of the bass while the minnows lasted; and 


then came the bluegills—steel-blue sunfish weighing a 
ahd each, and very good fighters. At 4 P. M. Mr. 
owley wound his big line around his tamarack pole and 

said: “I am satishan for once in my life.” There were 

a bushel and a half of fish measured at the hotel that 

evening, and a fish feast was enjoyed by all the guests 

for two days. 

It will be understood by readers of Forest AND STREAM 
what a vivid, lasting “impression” was made on the boy 
by watching that angling from the shore, and seeing and 
helping to eat the fish. It was natural that during all 
the following years he should occasionally cast minnows 
and frogs for bass on Sand Lake, and always with satis- 
factory results. He remembers a four-pound bass taken 
there with a ten-ounce rod in 1879, and a six-pound 
pickerel landed with such a small hook that the capture 
yas owing solely to good luck. Again, in 1884, a large- 
mouth bass was taken after it had rushed under the 
boat and broken the tip of the rod—the finish of a fight 
that had continued ten minutes that seemed an hour. It 
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NORTH SHORE, LOOKING SOUTHWEST, SAND LAKE. 


was the only large-mouth bass of hundreds taken that 
seemed to be as game as the small-mouthed bass. That 
was on another Fourth of July. 

The excellent angling and the great beauty at this 
lake soon caused many other boats to be placed there. 
Several cottages were: built, and fishermen from Adrian, 
Toledo and Tecumseh spent much of the summers there 
with their families and the fish. The lake is one mile 
wide and about two miles long. The Lake Shore Railroad 
station of Pentecost, an hour’s ride by rail from Toledo, 
is two miles away. The cottages are grouped in 
“colonies.” William Todd and Thomas Bennett, of Chi- 
cago, are neighbors of Judge Howell, of. Detroit, and 
John McKenzie, of Cleveland. The Dewey family and 
Ira Mason, of Toledo, live there through all the summer 
months. Adrian people are represented by Robert More- 
land, E. L. Baker, C. S. Whitney, J. H. Reynolds, Mrs. 
J. G. Mason, A. F. Wood, and H. V. C. Hart. Walter 
Doan and W Hutton, from Richmond, Ind., are also 
prominent cottagers. 

And the astonishing feature of the fishing is that every 
angler, even one with crude tackle, no skill, and with 





WEST SIDE OF MONIGAN’S COVE, SAND LAKE. 


only earth-worms for bait, is sure of a good catch of rock 
bass, sunfish, bluegills and perch. And there is always 
the chance that a large black bass will add special excite- 
ment (and probable disappointment as he escapes) to the 
fisherman’s day. This is remarkable, when it is remem- 
bered that the lake now has nearly a hundred boats 
around its shores, and that a dozen boats are fished from 
daily all summer. The black bass fishing is far less good 
than in those early years, although more of those fish can 
be taken there even yet than in any one of the other 
thirty lakes of the Prospect Region. One reason for this 
is that the State Fish Commission keeps that special lake 
exceptionally well stocked with fry. Yet the fisherman 
will have to be satisfied on many days with the pan fish, the 
rare beauty, and the exquisite sense of being with the best 
of earth—air, sky, and water, foliage, birds, wild-flowers, 
and water-lilies. For the black bass is skittish, shy, and 
uncertain, a queer, burly water-pirate who will swim 
about your boat and let you see him just to tantalize you 
into casting your hook over him. Then he will open that 
ample mouth ‘and laugh at you, and go off for a swim, 
leaving you heart-sick and disconsolate. _But on. other 
days or hours he will rush to his doom at almost any lure. 


I have seen a pair of spectacles that, according to proof 


that amounts to a demonstration, were once swallowed by 
a black bass. For a short time the fisherman may 
have the best of sport, and presto! a change of wind, 
a clearing of cloudy sky, or for some cause not seen or 
known, the biting stops as suddenly as the end of a line. 
And that very uncertainty is a large contributor to the 
delight of angling for this fish; you always are expecting 
a strike from a monster. 

My own “luck” there has often been such that I hesi- 
tate to give its details here, and so I seek refuge in the 
following facts as furnished to me by “Gil.” Kennedy, 
of the North Shore Hotel at the lake. The fish were 
taken during the last summer: 

James P. Lock, of Toledo, captured nine small-mouth 
black bass in one hour, casting a phantom minnow with 
a five-foot steel rod. Gaston Mitchell of Toledo, landed 
fourteen bass weighing from one and one-half to three 
and three-quarter pounds each. He used frogs for bait, 
casting into the bulrushes and lily-pads at the edge of 

eep water. Walter Doan, of Richmond, took many bass, 
his best luck being a fish of four and a quarter pounds. 
He used large frogs for bait, with sixty feet of line, and 
let the boat drift in the wind over deep water. Miss 
Annie McKenzie, of Cleveland, took five bass in thirty 
minutes, trolling with a small spinning hook. The fish 
are there! 

The surface of Sand Lake is 370 feet above the mean 
water level of Lake Erie at Toledo. This unusual eleva- 
tion for Southern Michigan, and the steady southwest 
wind over anc through the hills and valleys, make camp- 
ing and angling on those wooded bluffs free from heat in 
midsummer. The shores must be seen to be appreciated 
Dense forest, pretty coves, the exceptional clearness and 
coldness of the water (making it good for drinking pur- 
poses the year around), the gravelly bottoms and the fine 
fishing, surely that is a list of attractions! 

And one is sure to meet exceptionally hospitable and 
triendly campers and brother anglers. No cottage but 
will welcome a sportsman to a chair on the little porch; 
no camper but will invite him to take a stool beside or in 
the tent, and drink the lemonade or smoke the com- 
panionable cigar. And one may go there empty-handed 
and still the old landing-keeper, Silas Herbert, will sup- 
ply him with a good boat, fishing tackle and bait, at prices 
that, to Eastern anglers, will seem ridiculously cheap. 
The lake has no visible outlet; but there is a general be- 
lief that it bas an underground outlet into Evans Lake. 
The heavy timber is on the north and south bluffs. The 
cottages are all shaded by oak trees. And how pretty the 
lights from them look at night! A row there in moon- 
light, with mandolin and guitar music coming from 
several other boats while the steady southwest wind 
crinkles the water’s surface in unison with the sough and 
rustle from the tops of the huge oaks, is quite as fascinat- 
ing as the joys of a night on a remote Newfoundland 
stream, or a tenting experience or canoe-run on some 
angling water of a Maine wilderness. 

Sand Lake is accessible, and is in touch with the mails, 
telephones, and the wires of the telegraph companies. 
The man who takes a canoe there and wishes to sleep 
under it, can have his meals served or his own rude 
cooking outfit supplied with the best of meats and 
vegetables right at hand. 

Some effort has been made to secure authentic facts 
about the later Indian history of that region. It is sur- 
prising how little is known or published, or even exists in 
manuscript form, in regard to even the latest Indian life 
there. The professors of history in several Michigan col- 
leges, including the University of Michigan, have been 
asked for this information in vain. It does not really 
exist; and while they can tell of Cesar and Pompey, of 
Lycurgus and Antipater, and swamp you with dull facts 
about the Norman Invasion, or the Merovingian Kings, 
and put you to sleep with tales of wars and lives back to 
thousands of years before the Christian era, they plead 
ignorance as to the history of the Indians who lived not 
2 hundred years ago right where those colleges dispense 
learning. A few apocryphal “legends” and absurd “tradi- 
tions” float about, and get into the summer books of some 
of the railroads, or are exploited in the picnic speeches of 
the region; but real facts are wanting. There are vir- 
tually no books on that subject, and the Indian history 
of Southern Michigan will never be known. But when 
Mr. Charles F. Dewey, who yet lives in Cambridge, a few 
miles north of Sand Lake, settled there in 1828, there was 
a large Indian camp at Wolf Lake, a mile and a half to 
the east. Mr. Dewey knew Baw Beese, the chief after 
whom Baw Beese Lake, near Hillsdale, was named; and 
Siam, that lazy old dignitary who knew how to look dig- 
nified even in his dirty dress and surprising decorations 
of feathers. Detailed mention of the dwellers in that In- 
dian village, and of their religion, dress, burial-places, 
corn-fields, weapons, tepees, trails, and methods of fishing 
and hunting, and of their marriage and death rites, is re- 
served for mention in a future issue of Forest AND 
STREAM. — 

Numerous arrow heads, stone fish-hooks,. battle axes 
and spears, and even.mortars and pestles and drills of the 
earlier people that preceded the Indians, have been found 
in the hills around Sand Lake. One, a genuine Stone Age 
tool that was called an arrow head, but was really an 
ancient knife, I saw in the small collection of Dr. Joe 
Welch, of Hudson, twenty years ago. It was exquisitely 
fashioned, full of amber and gold tints when held to the 
light to see the moss agate formations running through 
it. And in the same collection were two of the “hammer- 
stones” with which those prehistoric people fashioned 
their tools from rock. The “pits” could be seen plainly, 
worn deep where the stones had been grasped by long 
vanished thumbs and fore-fingers. ; 

Other. stone weapons and utensils show from their 
special formation that they were fashioned by the Indians 
themselves, hundreds of years later. But the subject 1s 
so obscure, and such faint gleams of light come to the 
student, that only general mention of the subject is made 
here. The lack of interest in the matter, the apathy not 
only of the resident population, but of the county and 
State officers, is surprising. For example, the writer spent 
the first twenty rs of his life in a house located seven 
miles north of Hudson, in the Devil’s Lake and Prospect 
Hill region. At the “four corners” formed by two busy 
country highways, and not twenty rods from that house, 
stood the horny, barkless shell of a black walnut stump— 
huge, obscure, unnoticed—its location in a fence-cornet 
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having always “saved” it from being uprooted and 
purned. It was not “in the way” of the plow. or he, 
the cradle of the wheat gatherer, or the wagon of the 
highways. Not one in ten thousand of the men who 
passed it within a few feet ever even noticed it. Yet it 
was the stump of a tree felled by the Indians before the 
year 1800, and long before the State was “thrown open” 
for settlement. The man who “took up” that Government 
land and found the stump there in 1834, was told by a 
Wyandotte Indian that the tree whose rotting body the 
settler was cutting into logs to place in the heap and, 
purn as the land was cleared, had once been a noble “bee- 
tree;’” and. the Indian said, “Got much honey!” 

Some traces of that stump must be there yet. The 
penholder used in writing this article here in New York 
city was made from a fragment chopped from the root 
of that stump twenty years ago. Yet, I repeat, not five 
men of the hundreds of thousands who passed it, knew or 
cared for its history. People were too busy and full of 
planning for the immediate future, to waste time about 
the past. So the stump was only prized by the boys at 
the district school twenty rods west of the cross roads; 
for it was large and hollow, furnishing a good hiding 
place while they played “high-spy;” and it was also at- 
tractive to them because around. its roots were “danger- 
ous” bumblebee nests; and because a ‘sturdy and often 
raided patch of daisies flourished around it, as if the very 
flowers came there to do honor to the neglected, decaying 
base of what had been a great monarch of the Michigan 
woods. ..L. F. Brown. 


A Day in Nebraska. 


Wit each passing hour now, in these early October 
days, come multiplying evidences of summer’s decay and 
the advance of the wintry season. We have already had 
a number of hard frosts, and the aspect of things gen- 
erally is such as to justify the belief in an early closing in 
of Old Crimp and his hoary hosts. The wildfowl have 
already arrived in goodly numbers, not only woodducks, 
spoonbill, and teal, but mallards, canvasback, redhead, 
widgeon, and pintail, and from this on to the freeze-up 
the sport will be fast and furious. The jacksnipe shoot- 
ing has not been so fine, with the exception of last spring, 
for a good many years, and a few hours’ gunning on al- 
most any of the nearby low lands is the assurance of a 
good bag of this morceau of all feathered game. The 
geese are flying, too, and only last night, while strolling 
out Farman street, that familiar old cry, Auh-unk! auh- 
unk! came floating down from high up in the steely sky, 
and looking up I saw a long line of Canadas south. 
There were about sixty of them, as nearly as I could 
make out, and their extreme height made it evident that 
they had come from a far distant land. The sight thrilled 
me just as if it was the first line of geese I had ever 
seen. Why is it that the honk of this long, white- 
collared raucous throat always stirs our blood so? Does 
it arouse the savagery that still lies dormant in most of 
us? John Buroughs once said: “I hurry out of doors 
when I hear the clarion of the wild gander; his comrade 
in my heart sends back the call.” 

So at last the sportsman’s gala time has arrived. The 
numerous canvas-clad rubber-booted men who are to be 
seen on every outgoing and incoming train would alone 
be sufficient proof of this. But I have it stronger still, 
for I was out myself Saturday and Sunday, and had one 
of the greatest shoots on bluewing teal that ever fell my 
way before. Together with Charles L. Thomas, I was 
the guest of Henry and Jake Carson—direct descendants 
from old Kit—out at Fairmont, and to detail the trip 
would be to tax severely the credulity of the average 
reader. Two hundred bluewings in two days and we 
could have made it five hundred. 

Without a doubt this is the greatest fall for bluewing 
teal ever known in this section of the country, and every 
ducking ground in the State has fairly swarmed with 
them. Nothing like their plentifulness, the oldest and 
most experienced gunners say, has been known here since 
the earliest settlement of the State, and were it within 
the scope of law and conscience 100 a day to a single gun 
would be anything but an extraordinary exploit. 

Anas discors, as he is known to the wise men, is a royal 





little fellow wherever found, and with us here, as I re-. 


marked in a previous article in Forest AND STREAM, he 
is the avant courier of all his kind that come down to us 
in the hazy fall days from the breeding coverts in the 
British Columbias. At the same time there are more 
teal that breed in this latitude than any others of the 
wildfowl tribe, and joined in mid-September by the birds 
from the north, the local contingent early makes a re- 
markable showi Blue-wing teal invariably make their 
first appearance here in any considerable numbers along 
in the latter part of August, and by the middle of Sep- 
tember are here in their greatest numbers. They gather 
in thousands and thousands along the shores of our 
marshy prairie lakes, where they sit in the mud, huddled 
close together, basking for hours in the warm sunshine. 
They fly swiftly, and when they alight drop down sud- 
denly, like the jacksnipe, among the tules or on the mud. 
They subsist chiefly on vegetable food and are gluttonish 
in their greed for the seeds of the pink smart weed, rice 
and reeds. Their flesh is matchless, and even the 
northern birds, after a few days upon any of Nebraska’s 
favorable grounds, are as fat as butter. After a 
repetition of several hard frosts, such as we have been 
having lately, they get up in a body and hurry south- 
ward, being an extremely delicate bird and as susceptible 
to cold, almost, as the upland plover. The -wing 
teal are often found with the blue-wings, but it is r- 
ally in small numbers, as they are an entirely different 
bird. On Sunday last the ten or a dozen shooters who 
were on the ponds near Fairmont, out of the several hun- 
dred birds killed, there were not more than fifteen or 
twenty green-wings. The fact that so many birds of ap- 
parently the same family differ so widely in their habits, 
their feed, flight, breeding and character of their cries is 
always a rich subject for speculation, and the observant 
rae is always making his notes and comments. 

e education of the forest and the stream is a grand 
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cry. With the teal it is the same. The green-wing is a 
decided polaric individual, while the blue-wing thrives 
better in the tropics, and while very similar to the casual 
observer, they are distinetly different in structural con- 
formation, in the markings of their plumage, in diet and 
habitat. While the blue-wing is the first bird down from 
the north in the autumn and the last up in the vernal 
season, it is precisely. the opposite with. the green-wing. 
He comes down in the fall with the main issue of the 
hardier sort, the canvasback, redhead, merganser and 
bluebill, and up in the spring with the sprig in the boister- 
ous. weather of early March, amid sleet and snow and 
cold and rain. The blue-wing i8 a delicate, vulnerable 
little creature and easily killed or ‘knocked down, while 
the gréen-wing is hard as rubber, tenacious to life, and 
most difficult to stop, and, if but wing-tipped, might as 
well be given up as lost. 

_ Along from ‘the middle of September up to the present 
time, the blue-wing out here affords the best and easiest 
kind of shooting, especially the young birds, which lack 
almost wholly the cunning and wariness of the old birds, 
and offer ready prey to even the half concealed gunner. 
Like the jacksnipe, in most instances, a single No. 7 or 
8 pellet is all that is necessary to drop them out of the 
air, and once down they quickly give up and are com- 
paratively easy to retrieve. They are full of play, and 
love to gambol and cavort in the low shallow waters or 
in the open, until long in the morning, leaving for the 
feeding fields along between 9 and 11 o'clock, and return- 
ing to the ponds and marshes from 3 until the sunken 
sun crimsons deeply the western skies. 

The morning-in question dawned gray and threatening, 
and along about 7 o’clock the rain began to fall by the 
bucketful, and continued until 9 o’clock, when, with 
Henry and Jake Carson, Thomas and I pulled out from 
the hotel for the sunken meadows north of the town. 
The heayens were ragged with flying scud, and the pros- 
pects for more rain were good, indeed, but good fortune 
was with us, and we did not get it. : 

I must confess I was exceedingly dubious about finding 
any duck shooting in that magnificent agricultural region, 
with its handsome modern homes, big red barns, its limit- 
less fields of gigantic cern, wheat stubble, alfalfa and 
clover fields, aad, much to the amusement of the Carsons, 
] animadverted eloquently upon the veracity of some peo- 
ple when telegraphing their city cousins about the enor- 
mous duck shooting they were having in the country. 

We had traveled a couple of miles or so and were 
bowling along the sloping highway, between two broad 
catalpa-bordered pasture fields, bound for the Ayleshire 
Pond, when my attention was engrossed with the hun- 
dreds of turtle doves that were constantly in sight. They 
were feeding all over the closely cropped fields, darting 
through the humid air on whistling wings, and perched in 
rows along the board fences, drying their feathers and 
preening themselves after the downpour, and the exhibi- 
tion was entirely too much for my sensitive nerves. I had 
little hope of any duck shooting, as I said before. We 
hadn’t seen a feather in the air, and being well posted 
as to the savory qualities of the broiled turtle dove, and 
being determined to bag a mess of some kind of game 
before going home, I urged Henry to pull up and allow 
us to take a crack at them, remarking at the same time 
that their blue-winged teal were in all probability the 
creatures of an overzealous brain. 

“We'll find the blue-wings thicker than you ever saw 
blackbirds,” indifferently ventured Henry, but, ever 
obliging, he turned into the fence and brought the team 
to a halt, and tossing the lines to Jake, he and I got out, 
climbed over the fence, and began hostilities on the doves, 
while the wagon followed us slowly down the road. 

We had almost reached the end of the field, which 
butted into one of those oceans of standing corn so 
plentiful in Nebraska, and were plodding up over a con- 
siderable of a knoll, when a cloud of birds, with out- 
stretched necks and whizzing wings, came hursting out of 
space into our very faces. I was so startled that I did 
not recognize those glancing drab shapes, when crack 
went the first barrel of Henry’s Parker, and crack went 
the second, and as five azure-winged birds came tumbling 
and gyrating down into the drying clover and blue grass 


' stubble, I saw that they were teal, and, as with the 


velocity of a fleeting shadow, they swept over the corn’s 
whispering tassels, I banged away—both barrels—at their 
vanishing spes. Not a single cerulean wisp, not a single 
drab feather, responded to my frenzied shots, and you can 
imagine my chagrin as I ficked up a couple of Henry’s 
birds, looked at them critically, then gazed off wistfully 
over the waving corn in the direction the flock had 
fled in the hope that they would return.- But they did 
not, and picking up the remaining three birds I carried 
them by their pale yellow legs out of the pasture and up 
to the wagon without uttering a single monosyllable. 

“What do they call that disease that always catches 
those green hunters, Jake?” inquired ‘Thomas, as I 
handed him Henry’s birds, and climbed up into the seat 
beside him. “Oh, yes, the buck fever—that’s it. But no 
fever will ever feaze Sandy. You'll have to use an ax 
ic do that. However, that was a corking good shot you 
made, Gris. What! you didn’t shoot? Well, what are 
you doing with these birds then?” 

I was impregnable to Thomas’ facetious assault, but 
there is no telling what a burst of oratory he might have 
evoked had we not, at this moment, reached the top of a 
slight rise in the road that gave us a birdseye view of a 
grand expanse of that lovely country. 

“Look there!” : 

And Henry pulled the team to a standstill, and, rising 
to his feet, pointed off to the northeast with his whip, 
and together we all caught sight of thousands—millions, 
it seemed—of flying birds. What were they? Why, blue- 
wing teal, to be sure! In great rising and falling flocks, 
one after another, again, again, and again they came, 
until that portion of the heavens was fairly darkened by 
them. They seemed to come up out of the eastern hori- 
zon, and were following each other in one long, ragged, 
irregular stream over flowing fields, diagonally with 
the road we were upon, toward the northwest. 

“They are making for the upper pond, fake,” remarked 
Henry, and plumping into his seat he chirruped to the 
horses and away we dashed. 

The blackish scud had, almost vanished, and blue 
patches—like your sweetheart’s eyes—were ing in the 
sombre firmament, and it was not long ere the full lustre 
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of the autumn sun was bathing the world in a flood of 


gold. 

And the blue-wing teal. Still they rose and fell, like 
the billows of some: angry sea, flock after flock, bunch 
after bunch, line after line, all curving in one direction, 
all on the same errand bent. We soon reached a point 
where we could see them circling round and round over 
a low, basin-like excavation in the universal green, and 
then in sweeping curves settled down with drooping feet 
and cupped wings, and disappear. 

A mile further on Henry swerved to the side of the 
road and with a “Git out boys,” tied the horses to the 
trunk of a weeping catalpa and otherwise indicated that 
we had reached the end of our wagon journey. 

“Sandy and I will cut across this wheat field here’ for 
the lower pond, and Jake, you and Charlie do likewise 
for Ayleshire’s. Now, don’t be in a hurry. We've got 
plenty of time. Take all the shells you can carry, and be 
careful. In twenty minutes, Mr. Griswold,” turning to 
me, “we will be among them, and I think you will have 
the laugh on Mr. Thomas before we get through.” 

And [ surely had. 

By. the time we had crossed the big wet field and 
reached an elevated point that commanded a view of the 
lower pond, the scene was one of the most exhilarating 
I had ever gazed upon. 

The thin mists had quite lifted from the little valley, 
and the sun, shedding his bright rays from amid silvery 
fragments of floating vapor, sprinkling corn, grass, reed, 
weed and water as. with golden rain; setting the myriads 
of twittering blackbirds, yellow-hooded and _scarlet- 
winged, in delightful motion, while from the little smart- 
weed covered morass came the muffled sound of countless 
thousands of feeding teal. The picture was one well cal- 
culated to enthrall tke sportsman for the year the first 
time out, and I pulled Henry back by the sleeve of his 
shooting wammus until, in exquisite rapture, I had drunk 
it in over and over and over again. 

On the other side of the gentle vale there was a grand 
sweep of waving corn, brown stubble, and broken ground, 
now laved in alternate lines of dim gray and topaz, swell- 
ing up and back from the very verge of the tule-lined and 
shimmering water. Across the heavens still floated 
masses of fleecy vapor, fiery-edged, and dropping their 
lights and shades over the corn, the yellow stubble and 
the blue bosom of the pond, like the play of color on vel- 
vet, while all about October unfuried her flaming ban- 
ners. A playful breeze came sailing through the: tall, 
tawny grass from the south, and, brushing by us, pounced 
upon the open stretches of water, between which the birds 
were working like writhing vermin, streaking the sur- 
face into ripples, fanning the cattails with its delicate 
wings and then melting away in the distant cornfields. 


Sanpy GRISWOLD. 
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A Summer Shower. 


WHAT matter if you have a day’s fishing on Croton 
Point Reef spoiled by a thunder shower? There are 
other days for fishing, plenty of them; so this time, in- 
stead of stowing away your tackle and making posthaste 
for home two miles distant, in a vain attempt to distance 
the storm, you pull your boat well up on the beach and 
take a comfortable position on the bluff overlooking 
Haverstraw Bay. You are here to analyze this storm, to 
study its moods. You have heretofore viewed them with 
feelings akin to fear, not fear of physical harm that might 
result, but with indescribable mental forebodings. 
Enough. Attention! The play is on. 

The air becomes still and sultry. The sun, which has 
been shining all day with intense brilliancy from a cloud- 
less sky, becomes slightly obscured by a damp mist which 
cannot be seen, but nevertheless is a tangible reality. The 
sun’s disk, which but a few moments ago could not have 
been seen, owing to the intense glare of the radiated light, 
is now shorn of its power, and, like a drouth-moon, can 
be gazed at with impunity. 

The air is surcharged with electricity, the fact of which 
has been apparent since the mist-softening of the sun, 
which, as it thickens, can_only be likened to heat. con- 
verted directly into electricity—electricity which smothers 
and depresses. Banks of clouds—thunder heads black at 
the base and capped with white, like gigantic cotton- 
balls, begin to steal up from the western horizon—faith- 
ful sentinels of the heavens which have done service 
since the world began. 

Up and up they steal till the orb of day, no longer 
glorious, succumbs to their obscuring density. Then, 
from the apex of-the crown of vapor, in seeming response 
to the lurid sheets of lightning which intermittently flash 
from the center of the purply blackness of the mass— 
fleecy scudding clouds, like warriors of old on white 
chargers, dart out from the ranks of their massed allies 
and go careening across the sky. A few drops of rain 
patter in the dust of the road and cease—harmless mis- 
siles for which, however, the advance guards of the sky 
have given up their existence. 

Our mental and bodily sensations, heretofore of op- 
pression, give way to feelings of awe at the grandeur 
of the spectacle. The mountains, which, up to this point, 
have stood out boldly, seem suddenly to have shrunk in 
size. The many familiar points and spurs of prominence 
are withdrawn into the general outline of hazy shadow, 
dark and forbidding. A bright flash of lightning streaks. 
across the sky, closely followed by a mighty crash of 
heaven’s diapason which makes the very foundations of 
the earth tremble. Z 

Suddenly, from the murky. cloud ‘bank. which has. mel- 
lowed to a gray color, low flying feathery clouds laden 
with moisture separate from the parent cloud, to be dis- 
integrated by the cutting north wind, falling to the earth 
only to be reinforced by more, which, in turn are smitten 
-and precipitated, till finally the roaring of the millions of 
hosts of rain drops can be heard beating the river and 
shore as the storm advances toward the spot on which 
you stand entranced. 

Reluctantly you seek shelter, and none too soon, for the 
play of the storm is about you—the beautiful scenery is 
blotted out by a gray pall of swirling clouds and pelting 
rain. Ever and anon the obscured landscape is relieved 


by bright flashes of lightning, the magic touch of which 
clears the mist, and for the moment restores its beauties. 
As you witness the light of God’s mighty torch clearing 
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the Sidiiais, you can faintly conceive of the glory of His 
infinite power, _ 


“The sun suddenly penetrates the clouds and shines out’ 


anew; awe turns to gladness, as the once more glorions 
ofb of ‘day dispels the mists. 

“These sublime manipulations of His power and ‘might 
dispel doubts and fears from our hearts. As we go out 
in’ the revivifying air where all nature rejoices, higher 
thoughts possess us, and wonder that there are those that 
say “There is no God.” Cuas. G, BLANDForD. 


~~ “Col, E. B. Stoddard. 


‘Hict- up in the necrology of the year will appear-the 
name of Hon. Elijah B. Stoddard of Worcester; Mass. 
Mote-than seven yéars had been added to the three score 
and .ten. years of the Psalmist before the summons came 
to»him at Kittery Point, Maine, whither he had gone to 
appear as counsel before the Supreme Court of that State. 

‘He -was born June 5, 1826, in the town of Upton, near 
the city in which all the years of his active life was spent, 
and ih which he attained distinguished eminence. 
After completing his classical studies at Brown Univer- 
sity; whefe he was graduated with the class of 1847, he 
stuthieéd law in Worcester with some of the most dis- 
tinguished legal lights of the time, and was soon after ad- 
mitted to the bar. The question of slavery was then 
parathount im the country, and his natural kindness of 
heart prompted him to join with others to relieve the 
down-trodden and: oppressed, and to remove the foul blot 
from the escutcheon of fair Columbia. The Free Soil 
party was the result, and in this he took prominent part 
and becanie a trusted leader. Having once entered pub- 
lic life, station and honors came rapidly to him unsought, 
and during all the years of his long life he was promi- 
nently identified with the political, intellectual and busi- 
ness life and development of the city and State. He was 
called upon to serve the city as councilman, alderman and 
mayor, upon important committees of finance, education, 
atid: in many other ways; the State as Representative, 
Senator, and member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion for more than twenty-five years; and the business 
worid ‘as a director of different railroads, president of a 
national bank, of 2 savings bank, of a fire insurance com- 
pariy, and in many other ways. He was a man of dignity 
and commanding presence, a man of sterling worth, in 
whose breast beat a kindly, sympathetic heart, a man 
whose counsel was much sought ana highly valued. 

But it is as a sportsman that his life will be of most 
interest to readers of Forest AND STREAM. It has been 
the writer’s good fortune to have enjoyed the friendship 
of Col. Stoddard for a span of time not measured by a 
generation of years; to have tramped with him beside the 
rippling trout brooks in early spring; to have given pur- 
suit to the wary grouse upon the hillside in the hazy sun- 
shine of the Indian summer; to have shared the mid-day 
lunch when no manufactured relish was needed to render 
it palatable or to stimulate the appetite; and to no man 
can-I give greater praise for all the qualities that go to 
make up the gentleman and ideal sportsman. His was 
not the ambition to destroy all that he could: the fascina- 
tions of the purling brook, the flowers of spring, the song 
of birds, the tree-covered hill top, the distant landscape, 
the fleecy clouds and golden sunsets were more to him 
than a well filled creel or plethoric game-bag. Along 
quiet lines during a long term of years he, together with 
a few congenial spirits, spent time and money to restock 
streams and coverts. Nor did he seek for approbation or 
praise for such good work in the columns of the press, 
as is now too painfully evident, offensive and injurious. 
He was also prominent in securing helpful game legisla- 
tion and the establishment of the State fish hatchery at 
Whitinsville was due to his efforts and those of two 
others. By the death of Col. Stoddard the guild of 
American sportsmen has sustained a great loss, and it is 
a sad. satisfaction to one in the humble ranks of the 
brotherhood to place this chaplet upon his new made 
grave. 2 Gero. MCALEER. 


Worcester, Masy. 


Destitswstion at Eustis. 

New York, Sept. 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
many. readers of your paper who have fished and hunted 
in the Dead River region of Maine will be shocked to 
hear -that the village of Eustis was almost completely 
destroyed by fire on Friday, Sept. 11. The fire broke 
out.:in the afternoon, and in one hour and a half but 
fourteen buildings remained standing, fifty-four, includ- 
ing.-stables, barns, etc., being not merely in ruins but 
absolutely swept off the earth. The inhabitants are 
homeless, and the fire having spread with such rapidity 
that the contents of the houses could not be saved, they 
are all—men, women and children—left as regards 
clothing, with what they stand up in. Any donations 
of money or clothing contributed by any sportsman 
who has pleasant recollections of summer and fall 
days spent in the Maine woods with one of the well- 
known‘ Eustis guides, will be gladly received and placed 
where they will do the most good by Mr. Miles Wy- 
man, the postmaster, and as the cold weather is com- 
ing om apace, let any one;,who wishes to help these 
stficken people remembergthat He gives twice who 
gives quickly. ta Cuares J. B. Bex. 

— et 


“That Maine Summer Deer Killing. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y., September 23.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In last week’s Forest anp Stream I see my 
name mentioned under the heading “Maine Summer Deer 
Killers Fined.” I wish to make a positive denial of the 
accusation there stated, as well as the insinuation of the 
gatne warden that I was “probably” after venison. 

C. B. Parker. 


New Hampshire Shooting. 

Derry, N. H., September 17—The hunting season has 
opened with a very poor prospect for ruffed se shoot- 
ing, The three weeks’ continuous rains killed about all 
of the young birds. Woodcock seems to be well reported. 
No nuts for the y sative and the corn rw E will make 
poor. feeding for Taccoons. Bassrrt. 
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“little ‘song.-It is a pleasing reflection thatthe Boldfinch 
stays with us throughout, the winter. 





: Another bird that tastes of the sunflower seeds occa- 


ee sionally is fe white-breasted nuthatch, whose nasal yak. 


Sept, 11.—A.’ friend—a lover of the countryside—. 


called on me to-day and told me that while out driving . 


yesterday he saw a flock of over. fifty high-holes, all large, 
handsome, full-grown birds. Such an extraordinary 
gathering of high-holes must have been indeed.a very in- 
teresting sight, enough to excite any, bird lover. If I 
were able I’d be tempted to walk many a-mile.to wit- 
ness a similar flight. With the high-hole are associated 


the care-free days of boyhood, with enchanting glints of 


meadow. and woodside pictures, hence when I heard the 
joyous cackle. of one of these great ‘rollicking fellows..in 
a tree close to my bedroom the other morning, I quickly 
arose and opened the blinds to. let in the -sunshine; I 
imagined myself well and strong; the wooded om looked 
near and inviting. 


‘ 


I have noticed lately that the English sparrow’ has 
acquired quite a taste for the juice of my rare-ripe Ger- 
man prunes, which are daily growing sweeter and juicier 
under the hot September sunshine. — But for such tippling 
he is not the artist that the Baltimore oriole is; who has 
acquired his art by long pfactice. The latter, with his 
needle-like bill, makes only a tiriy puncture, but the spar- 
row makes but sorry work of it. ‘He jabs clumsily at the 
fruit, which invariably loosens from the stem and falls 
before that short, thick bill’ can even break the skin. But 
failure does not discourage him, and when he is suc- 
cessful in boring into a prune that holds on more’ tena- 
ciously than others, he seems to énjoy his sweet tipple 
immensely. Such fruit shows quite a hole and may as 
well’ be left now for the eager honey bees and hornets. 


- The oriole operated chiefly on my large red Japanese 


plums. Morning after morriing I took my stand in a 
certain place to watch him. Approaching the well-laden 
tree in little journeys frora a dense mass of elder bushes 
close by, he cast his eyes about, no doubt to see where 
the largest and ripest plums could bé feached to the best 
advantage. Then he would calmly, delibérately, and fear- 
lessly “tap” first this one and then that one to get the 
different flavors, no doubt, like any true connoisseur. It 
was sip, sip, sip. Just a nice pleasant tipple, and just 
plain plum juice, but sweet and syrupy.’ My, how deli- 
cious it was! , Nothing to equal it—in his estimation. At 
least his actions caused ‘these reflections as I eagerly 
watched his every movement. I know this, that he en- 
joyed his little “spree,” and immensely at that. It did 
me a great deal of good to see him, and I wouldn’t have 
harmed him for the world. I was deprived by a stern 
decree of eating the fruit, why couldn’t the ‘oriolé just as 
well take my place? After the third of September I 
missed my gayly-attired visitor, and for all his faults I 
regret his departure. 


. 





I was almost afraid that the season would slip by with- 
cut me catching a glimpse of even a single cuckoo. But 
a stealthy, flitting form attracted me to the elder thicket 
one morning, and peering to the right and left, in his shy, 
fearsome way, was the object of my concern, the black- 
billed. I feasted my eyes for a moment on the large, 
slim, pigeon-shaped, brownish-olive bird before me, when 
he detected me. Then how he did shrink into himself 
for very shyness! I am tempted to say that the cuckoo 
is a sort of Thoreau among birds—a shy, solitary crea- 
ture. John Burroughs says: “He -is like the showy 
orchis, or the ladies’-slipper, or the shooting star among 
plants—a stranger to all but the few.” 





A bit of the woods and fields is now and then brought 
to my very door. For ‘instance, the meadow lark the 
other day that thought he would make a venture to fresh 
fields, and when I saw him fly past the garden bound in 
a northern direction, he was already wavering consider- 
zble in his flight and did not seem near so confident where 
he was bound for. Uttering a few of his familiar notes, 
he. presently turned and flew back in the direction, of his 
vld haunts, a short distance south. On another occasion, 
for several successive mornings and frequently through- 
out the day, I heard the sharp clicking chip of a bird .in 
the trees about the house. It mystified me; I couldn’t 
trace it, and ‘yet I was almost sure that -I had heard that 
note somewhere. Still, here may be a chance also to add 
a new bird to my list. A few mornings later, while 
strolling in the garden, I heard the same notes proceeding 
from a brush pile quite close to me. Cautiously peering 
through the branches of a small plum tree I saw the bird 
in the very act of uttering his sharp chip. It was my old 
friend, the indigo bird, familiar from boyhood. Still, I 
was very grateful for his presence, and what a message 
did he not bring from the thickets and woodside? And 
when sych a distinguished visitor as the rose- 
grosbeak condescended to invade my humble domain that 
is what &considered one of the red-letter days in my bir 
calendar; I had merely a fleeting glimpse of his blagk 


and white spotted back and ae breast, and heard his. - 
u 


call note, gimp, as he flew over, but it was enough. One 
can’t expect to have too much at one time. I have 
never heard his song, but judging from what Hamilton 
Gibson says about it, it must be well worth going a long 
distance to hear. Here is what he says about the song: 
“Sensuous and suffused with color,it is like a rich, pulpy, 
luscious pink-cheeked tropic fruit rendered into sound.” 





The most of my sunflowers. have been leveled by vio- 
lent winds, but those that are left standing have been 
taken complete possession of by the goldfiriches. I take 
great pleasure in observing them extract the seeds—the 
males in their fading plumage and the females in- their 
usual sober attire. They go about it so deftly, so prettily, 
so daintily. Then what endearing little small talk is 
passed back and forth between them! One of the early 
morning sounds these days is his exquisite baybee, varied 
with perchickopee, as he flies from one wild lettuce stalk 
to another, and then he occasionally indulges in a Pleasing 


: 


yak, yak, I frequently hear at dawn. But my two old 
apple. trees are the main attraction. These are the shrines 
at which he daily worships, much to the consternation, 
no doubt, of the life under their rough, scaly bark. What 
an inexhaustible larder these old trees hold for the birds 
that make this their “banquet table!” The little downy 
woodpecker is the most frequent. visitor, but the hairy 
looks ‘that way also, likewise the chickadees, and rarely 
the little brown tree creeper. Later on I’ll keep a sharp 
lookout for the kinglets and myrtle warblers that dca 
fail. to make the eae a passing visit. 





Sept. 15.—These mid-September mornings are of those 
golden qualities that tevive latent fires in the birds. On 
this particular morning the robins gave us delightful bits 
from their rich June chorus, there was also the delicious 
warble of the bluebirds, the sprightly singing of gold- 
finches, the humble trilling of the hairbird, to which the 
purple grackle added his harsh notes, and the downy 
woodpecker his shrill clarion. 





The bluebird’s autumn note, in which is strangely in- 
termingled ‘sweetness, tendernéss, sadness and _plaintive- 
ness,'is as artistic a bit of melody as the bird’s delicious 
spring warble. To me it is the saddest bird note of 
autumn, As it gently falls down to us from the sky | 
cannot associate it with anything but a refrain of the pass- 
ing season—a dittle dirge to autumn’s passing loveliness. 
It also means “godd-by.” THEODORE M. ScHLIcK. 

DaNsvitie, N. Y., Sept. 1#. 


A Little Unprofitable Essay in 
Speculative Ornithology. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I must confess myself very much interested and some- 
what puzzled by Forked Deer’s account, in your last issue, 
of the “apple-birds,” and am appealing for more light. 
It would be of great interest to me to-get-fuller and 
authentic information about this bird, together with the 
head of one of the rascals “taken in the act.” 

So far from discrediting Forked Deer’s statement, it is 
just what I. have been expecting to hear from some of 
those western woodpeckers for some years. Nevertheless 
in the description of the bird some mistake must have 
crept in—a slip of the pen, such as we all make, a blun- 
der by the compositor, which we all know is infrequent, 
or a clear case of trusting to a treacherous memory in- 
stead of taking the trouble to write it down—which is a 
fault I lament myself more often than either of the 
others. In one of these ways Forked Deer has brought it 
about that his description does not fit any woodpecker in 
this country—and, it might be said, would be very hard to 
attach to any other bird. “The size of a robin;” “back 
and wings perfectly black;” “a band of light brick color 
about an inch wide from the throat to the tail ;” “a circle 
of the same color about the eyes;” “a habit of lighting 
upon the side of posts”—which in itself, I may say, is, 
taken with its size, undoubted proof that the bird was a 
woodpecker. But the color, which I quote, not in ridicule 
of an honest attempt to describe the bird, but to prevent 
secondary misapprehensions, is not that of any known 
woodpecker in any plumage familiar to me. Within the 
hour, to refresh my memory, I have examined an exten- 
sive collection, including specimens of every species found 
in North America, and there is nothing which at all re- 
sembles this bird. I am a little more discourteous in 
pressing this point because a narrow stripe of color from 
throat to tail continuously (if throat is taken as mean- 
ing the whole tract to the bill) is so unusual a color 
pattern and so bad protectively that any bird possessing 
it should be very easily singled out from even a multitude, 
whereas of the woodpeckers we have but about twenty- 
five species to work upon. 

Assuming, then, for purposes of discussion, that there 
has been some discrepancy which prevents certain identi- 
fication of the species without involving doubt as to the 
account given of its habits, the question at once becomes 
more intricate and more interesting. What bird would 
be most likely to take up this habit of robbing the 
orchard? And what one corresponds most nearly to the 
description? 

To the first question I suspect that the editorial con- 
jecture of Lewis’s woodpecker is correct. It would be 
the safest guess if one were reduced to guessing. The 
weight of other hypotheses and already collected infor- 
mation lies behind it. And it seems to suit the peculiar 
genius of the bird. 

On the other hand, Lewis’s woodpecker in no particular 
answers to the description of this bird. In bulk and 
spread, even if not in actual inches, it is.a much larger 
bird:than a robin. It has not a trace of “light brick 
color” upon it whether that color be buff. or brownish- 
red; its pink is a decided pink, and its crimson is a deep 
winey color. This crimson does envelop ‘the eyes, but 
not'as a “faint circle.” Finally the birdshas not a stripe 
nor the suggestion of a stripe upon it. Its coloration 
is almost unique among the woodpeckers upon just that 
point. The casual observer would be most: likely to re- 
member the rich crimson around the eyes and throat 
(red being a color which impresses itself for psychological 
reasons), and the curious gray crescent upon the back be- 
cause’that is an unusual mark. But one could hardly by 
any means carry off an impression of stripes from a bird 
which has none, though heayen and the ornithologist only 
know * ‘what funny descriptions are sometimes given of 
birds “in the bush.” 

But does this go to show that the Lewis’s woodpecker 
was not the bird that did the damage? I incline to think 
not, merely that it could hardly have been the bird killed. 
The strongest ‘evidence in favor of Lewis’s not being the 
depredator is that Forked Deer expressly states that the 
birds were fall migrants, appearing suddenly in large 
numbers (from the south, he says, which must be just a 
slip of the pen,’ since there is but one bird known, the 
Ross’s rosy gull, which ‘does not head toward the south 
in. seuen~ebed then vanishing suddenly. Now, the 




















ig’s woodpecker in that part of Oregon is a sunimer 
ident. I have seen it breeding on the Clackamas in 
the Willamette Valley, so I know it would not be an un- 
bird except in autumn, and Major Bendire once 


mn 
aw a number of their skins taken right at Fort Kla- 
math which answers for the territory Forked Deer is 


describing. However, there is nothing irreconcilable in 
supposing that an isolated apple orchard might make a 
gathering of the clans at the season of fruit harvest and 
thus call attention to a bird which the casual: unobserver 
would not know existed till it interfered with his crops. 

But the reason why I dally so leng with a tépic which 

cannot be definitely settled without more evidence, is: be- 
cause that error in description has called up what is to me 
4 very interesting query. Working back on that impres- 
sion of a bird with a stripe down the under parts from 
chin to tail, it seems likely that the bird did have some- 
thing which, remembered: after the lapse of time, left the 
impression of a stripe. Now, narrow stripes down the 
hack are common enough among :woodpeckers, for they 
have a high protective value, blending the bird to the up- 
right furrows of the-bark he is on, but of western wood- 
peckers with anything approaching a definite stripe on the 
under parts for the whole length, I can think of but one. 
It is true that one is not easily conjured into the bird 
described, but he is found in that locality, is a migrant, 
and might, in some plumages, be said to have black back 
and wings and dirty yellowish or “light brick-color” 
stripe along the belly; and, which is important, he ‘is 
iyst about the size and weight of a robin. 
“The bird I refer to is the Williamson’s sapsucker, the 
most curious of our woodpeckers. The mature male is a 
hird never to be forgotten, so brilliant in color and ex- 
quisite in his gloss—jetty black on breast, wings, and 
upper parts, set off by the clear white of his rump and by 
white wing and’ cheek markings, with a narrow strip of 
most vivid scarlet down the throat and another narrow 
stripe of the richest yellow from the tail up to the breast, 
approaching but not joining the scarlet of the throat. The 
female has no mark in common except the white rump 
and the yellow in the belly. She is a light brown bird, 
with black and white barred wings and usually with a 
black patch on her breast. For years the two were not 
connected by naturalists, and even so distinguished a 
naturalist as Dr. Coues described them as different 
species. The young male resembles his: father, but his 
colors are dull, the red throat is replaced by whitish, and 
the yellow of the belly is dingy or obscure. He might 
very easily, in some plumages, give one the impression of 
a black bird with a light stripe beneath. Critically speak- 
ing, he would not answer very closely to Forked Deer’s 
description, but then a young male’of Williamson’s wood- 
pecker answers so much better than anything else. 

Next as to the chances of finding him then and there. 
He is a shy and solitary bird, living by preference in the 
deep coniferous forests at a good altitude. In summer 
they breed at from 5,000 to 9,000 feet, and Major Bendire, 
who must lang remain the greatest ornithological authority 
on that Klamath region, said that he found them ncewhere 
90 abundant as in the vicinity of Crater Lake. In Sep- 
tember they begin to come to lower land, preparing for 
their southward journey, and between the 20th of Septem- 
ber and the first part of November he saw them not un- 
commonly around Fort Klamath. ‘There is therefore 
every likelihood that Forked Deer picked p a specimen 
of this usually rare bird. t 

There is a possibility not to be sceuied that he is the 
bird that did the damage tothe fruit, but as Forked Deer 
does not say that he killed the bird in the act, and from 
the very nature of the bird itself, I infer that he got the 
wrong fellow. I think myself that the editor is right in 
pointing the finger of disapproval at Lewis’s woodpecker. 

For Lewis’s woodpecker belongs to a group of wood- 
peckers which I have long mistrusted were up to new 
tricks. Slow and stupid as he appears on his lumbering 
flight, he is just the bird whom I should expect to 
branch out and do some new, quite unlooked for thing. 
When I found that in Colorado some of them had taken 
up the habit of shelling and storing acorns in holes, while 
in California others of them, imitating the California 
woodpecker, were trying to drive theirs unshelled into 
crevices made. previously by the California woodpecker, 
I saw that this was a bird which would bear watching. 
There is evidence enough that he does attack small fruits 
cecasionally, and it is quite in the line of probable de- 
velopment that he should acquire a taste for apples. 

Should anyone think it absurd or strange for a wood- 
pecker to eat apples, I will remind them of the cousins of 
this bird, the red-bellied and the redheaded woodpeckers. 
In Florida the former has taken up the habit of eating 
oranges, mostly refuse fruit when last reportéd, to such 
an extent as to earn the name of “orange Sapsucker.” 
And of the redheaded. woodpecker of the north I cannot 
do better than to quote a small portion of. Wilson’s ac- 
count of him, one of the classics of ornithology, full of the 
golden glow of September and the harvest: ~ 
. “Wherever there is a tree, or trees, of the wild cherry, 
govered with ripe fruit, there you will seé them busy 
«mong the branches; and in passing orchards, you may 
tasily know where to find the earliest, sweetest apples, by 

ing those trees on or near which the redheaded 
woodpecker is skulking: for he is so excellent a connois- 
seur in fruit that, wherever an apple or pear i$ broached 
by him, it is sure to be the ripest and bef’ flavored. 
hen alarmed, he seizes a capital one by striking his 
open bill deep into it, and bears it off to the woods. 

When the Indian corn is in its succulent, milky state, he 
attacks it with great eagerness, opening a passage through 
the numerous folds of the husk, and feeding on it with 
great voracity.” 

there was a man who made ornithology into poetry 
without laboring to do it! Such simple, profitable seeing 
with the pictures bound up in the words, is the gift of— 
only Wilson. 


If it be asked, as is reasonable, Why might not this be 


the bird which is damaging the Oregon corn and apples, ° 


* answer is decisive: the redheaded woodpecker is not 
ound west of the Rocky Mountains. There are, indeed, 


not so very many woodpeckers in Oregon, so that it is ° 
‘asy to find the sinner. When he is found I would ad- ° 


‘ise you not to shoot him if you-can help it, and above all 
never to offer a bounty on his scalp: His appetite is vora- 
Clous, and he works havoc-for a season perhaps among 

fruit, but remember that~all the rest of the year he 


has an appetite just as “insatiable whiclt he is satisfying 
in large part off from the farmer’s natural enemies. No 
commission of forestry is going to. do a fraction of the 
work that the poor ‘unpaid woodpecker is doing. He 
works early and late and he works hard and he gets 
curses for the little harm he does—not small to one man, 
of course, at times, and not to be endured too patiently 
even by the most -forgiving—but, taking private ownership 
out of the question, very little indeed to the aggregate of 
work performed for the public benefit. 
FANNIE Harpy EckstTorM. 
Brewer, Me. 


Entertainment for Man and Beast. 


Every one of the half-dozen popular magazines contains 
at least one story of which the hero is beast, bird, or fish. 
Mr. John Burroughs’s protest in behalf of his dumb 
friends, in the Atlantic, has passed unheeded. A whole 
school of writers keeps step with the “Jungle Book” man, 
or struggles along the trail of the “Sand Hill Stag.” A 
literary tendency is clearly manifest, and we see no reason 
why it should stop at the terrestrial fauna. The flora is 
as yet unexploited, and since we have had the tragedy of 
the brook trout and the pathos of the pachydermata, why 
not also the miseries of the edible mushrooms,.the loves 
of the lotuses, and the tragedy. of a dead beet? Erasmus 
Darwin and his botanical epic are pretty well forgotten, 
and the way lies open for a literary adventurer to publish 
as many short stories as there are leaves in Vallombrosa. 
Nor need the process stop at the organic creation. ‘Two 
scientists of our acquaintance only ceased from writing a 
comedy of the chemical elements because they found (as 
the British matron had earlier in Darwin’s “Loves.of the 
Plants”) that the matrimonial complications necessitated 
by the allegory passed all bounds of morality and avail- 
ability. 

The chemical comedietta was intended for children, and 
it seems that pretty much all animal stories are planned 
for the very child-like. For the animal heroes and 
heroines are strangely unlike any animals that the aver- 
age reader knows, and amazingly like those characters of 
the dime novel and Sunday-school book which the adult 
reader usually scorns. We have tested it high and tested 
it low. Occasionally a Mr. Jack London strikes.the note 
of veracity, as Mr. Kipling knew how to invest jungle 
life with poetry, or Mr. Joel Chandler Harris to fill the 
Bre’r Rabbit stories with shrewd wisdom and exuberant 
humor. But this is the exception. What may be called 
the beast tale of periodical literature possesses neither 
veracity, poetry, wisdom, nor humor. The question, Why 
do people read these stories? only raises the more im- 
penetrable mystery, Why do people read most of the mag- 
azines at all? The answer is possibly that people do not 
read the magazines, but look at. the illustrations; and 
that the popularity of the new school is simply a tribute 
to the pencils. of Mr. Thompson-Seton, Mr. Heming, Mr. 
Bull, and others. 

But if there is doubt about the demand for sentimen- 
talized quadrupeds, there is no doubt about the supply. 
We feel, indeed, that the production is too copious and 
uniform to be the result of individual enterprise, and we 
suspect in the whole matter the machinations of a. syndi- 
cate which was first called Seton-Thompson and then, for 
purposes of reorganization and evasion of the law of 
copyright, was renamed Thompson-Seton. . Upon this 
hypothesis the recent remarkable flotation of animal 
stories falls under familiar commercial processes. Im- 
agine a resourceful and unscrupulous syndicate which 
has gained possession of all the undigested securities of 
the fiction market. Obviously the whole. supply of re- 
jected articles might have been got at a base price. What 
would the substance of such stories be? Of-course, the 
humdrum pathos and conventional melodrama that lie 
within the observation and mental range of the writers. 

Such an accumulation would appear. to be wholly 
worthless from all points of view. But here is where the 
genius of our supposititious syndicate comes in. You can 
always unload a bad stock market security by changing 
its name and denomination. It would be superfluous, and 
in the present market conditions unkind, to recall the in- 
stances of stocks which have brought better prices every 
time a consolidation reduced their actual-security: Upon 
this pregnant, idea what we may call the Animal Story 
Trust based its fortunes. One may imagine the process 
of conversion prior to marketing. A dreary story of the 
death of an old woman in a country village-is to be sold. 
For old woman read Sheesquaugh the Cougar, for village 
1ead “bleak, crumbling precipices iridescent with such 
colors as are only seen under the desert sun,” votes the 
board of directors, and the editors tumble over each viler 
to buy. Again, we imagine the syndicate’s blue pencil 
cancelling the title, “Algernon’s Heart Sorrows,” and _ re- 
writing it, “Plunges of Pete the Cayuse,” with the note, 
“Printer, substitute Pete for Algernon.” And the pub- 
lishers who broke Algernon’s creator’s heart compete for 
“Pete” at the top of the. market. 

Now, it is far easier to'expose this method of unload- 
ing undigested copy thanyit is to stop it. We may pity 
the editors and publishers;:we may warn them of the im- 
pending depression when the underwriters shall. be con- 

fronted with unmanageable” blocks of manuscripts, and 
Cuvier shall have been exhausted from cover to cover; 
but we cannot restrict their right to buy at their own risk. 
Refusing to read Algernon. travestied as Pete is only a 
partial measure. In fact, ‘no effective protest is possible 
unless the animals should organize a protective associa- 
tion, and appeal to the humanity of the syndicate. One 
may imagine a sensible “cayuse” complaining as follows: 
“What right had you to impute to me disgusting human 
sentimentalisms? What warrant had you to deprive me of 
my. inborn horse sense and-put upon me scarcely human 
idiocies? If you cannot. respect yourselves, gentlemen, 
at. least respect the feelings of a horse of good manners, 
sound nerves, and sane habits.” That such would be the 
sentiment of the beasts reassembled in Asopian council 
there can be no doubt.. And, failing their voice, we make 
the plea of our worthy but silent ‘friends our own.—New 
York Evening Post. 
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Maine and its Game. 


_BANGor, Maine, September 26.—Editor Forest and 

Stream: The outlook for game in Maine for the fall that 
is now on us, or will be in a few. days more, is better 
than it has been for years. This is due in a large measure 
to the unusually dry spell in the early summer, when the 
chicks of the partridges were given a chance to grow 
without the drawbacks that always accompany wet sum- 
mers. It has been cold, to be sure, but the mother part- 
ridge has been able to keep her chicks warm, and the 
birds have thriven in every part of Maine, according to 
report. Consequently there will be more birds to shoot 
and eat in camp this season than before, which is an ad- 
vantage in varying the frequent venison diet of the hun- 
ter. This is cheer to the bird gunners, and the fact that 
woodcock have also seemed to summer well adds to their 
joys, and they are proving the truth of the reports by 
coming home with some birds about every trip into the 
outlying covers, although the days of the big bags ap- 
pear gone from Maine covers forever. The hard time 
for the birds, that is, in those covers reached from the 
cities, is Sunday, when it seems as if there was a gunner 
for about every bird abroad. This in spite of the law 
inaking Sunday a close time, a law which is better ob- 
served by those who don’t like partridge stew than by 
those who claim that their weekday duties give them 
license to break the law on “the only day they have until 
their fall vacation.” The fact that no birds can be sold 
in Maine markets has killed very largely the nefarious 
work of the market hunters, although there are still a few 
who will bear close watching. With this restriction added 
to the efforts made to enforce the bird law, there seems 
to be. considerable hope for the grouse and woodcock, 
which a few years ago seemed doomed to annihilation. 

On Thursday next, the first day of October, the Maine 
law will be removed from deer, and on and after that date 
men may kill the biggest deer they can find, and another 
to match it before they exceed the limit, unless, indeed, 
they make a mistake and shoot a smaller one, which in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred will be the case. The 
big deer shot in Maine in the early days of the season 
are not very numerous, although, of course, some lucky 
hunter occasionally gets a bouncer. Most of the really 
tremendous deer—deer weighing from 275 to 300 pounds 
or more—are shot after the November winds have swept 
off the remaining leaves, and the largest bucks have for- 
saken the high, hardwood ridges. And some have been 
killed then of immense. size, almost as large as some of 
the moose so proudly expressed to admiring home friends, 
and far more attractive in antlers. The writer has seen 
a buck deer that weighed, eight days after it was killed, 
308 pounds, dressed as usual for shipping. 

There is not likely to be the rush for the woods that 
once characterized the Maine non-resident hunters on and 
before the first day of the deer season. There was a time 
when the trains, from September 15 to October 15, car- 
ried an average of over a hundred hunters a trip to be on 
hand and get the early and—to the novice—biggest and 
best deer. It is no longer so, for they have learned wis- 
dom from experience, and now there is comparatively lit- 
tle rush until the second week, when the moose hunters 
appear in swarms, filling the sleeping cars to overflowing 
and making the trains look like trains used in war times, 
with guns and rifles at every window. The warmer days 
of early October are not so good for getting game home 
fresh, although under the new license law one may send 
his game on ahead as soon as shot, and follow at his 
leisure when he has finished his outing. This will un- 
doubtedly make quite a difference in a hunter’s ability to 
get his game home in good condition, which some have 
found to their sorrow is not always feasible, even in 
colder weather than October. ; 

Hunters come into Maine this year, too, under radically 
different conditions from those which have confronted 
them in previous seasons. Under the new license law they 
‘are compelled—unless residents of Maine, “actually domi- 
ciled therein,” as*the statute reads—to buy a license before 
they can enter the woods to hunt deer or moose, and the 
law covers both,:on¢ license serving to grant all the privi- 
ieges which the Maine law permits the hunter of big 
game. Shore gunners who want to try the birds in cer- 
tain coast sections, generally speaking those portions of 
the coast between Portland and western Penobscot Bay, 
must pay for a license for their fun, too. In a published 
interview, Mr. Carleton, of the Game Commission, is 
quoted to-day as saying that of 133,000 seekers after game, 
fish and recreation, who came into Maine last year, but 
800 came here to hunt big game. If that is so, and he 
must have been misquoted, then those 800 got a lot more 
than their share, for I myself counted shipments of 1,800 
or more deer through Bangor last fall to points beyond 
the limits of the State of Maine. And if the average of 
one deer to a hunter holds good, then 1,800 were in this 
part of Maine alone to hunt big game. The new license 
will, they claim, and undoubtedly with reason, give op- 
portunity to know just how many come into. Maine to 
hunt big game. But of the hundreds who never will come 
here again because of what they regard as unjust disctim- 
ination, the Maine public will probably. never hear ac- 
curately. 

Some of the guides and camp owners are hoping that 
the new law will not have such a deterrent effect upon 
new hunters as it has upon those who are old visitors, for 
many of these old friends have cancelled their dates in 
Maine. Where they have gone worries the guide not a 
bit—but he must look up a new line of customers. The 


chance of smaller business, aginst an already - greatly 
shortened season from what once prevailed, has led the 
guides in some sections to discuss the feasibility of in- 
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creasing the wages per day; but prominent guides have 
told me within a week. that they did not think there 
would be, or in fact could be, any united or definite action 
looking to such an advance. . Guides are much like other 
men, unless they form a strict trade union of themselves, 
they can’t control the price of a man’s work; and in a 
previous letter I pointed out how unlikely such a union 
is in Maine, or, in fact, how difficult it would be to hold 
1,800 guides together, each section pulling toward its own 
region for a long season’s work. But the suggestion 
made, which first appeared in Forest AND STREAM, that a 
protective association was very likely to be formed, was 
no idle prophecy, and the guides are growing daily more 
and more in favor of an association that shall see that 
their interests are protected at Augusta during the law- 
making period, at least. In his interview, referred to 
above, Mr. Carleton stated that the proposed increase of 
the guides’ wages might have a tendency to keep people 
away, but he didn’t think the license would keep away a 
single sportsman. The fact that dozens and dozens of 
sportsmen, known personally to the writer as staying 
away for the very cause that Maine asks them to pay $15 
that they may come here and spend ten times that amount, 
is proof that all the stay-aways are not influenced by the 
raise in the guides’ wages—a raise yet to be known ex- 
cept in the newspapers. Some of the very people who 
thus refuse to come to Maine on principle, were formerly 
in the habit of paying their guides an even five dollars a 
day, so that the possible increase to four can’t be said to 
have any great influence. 

Like many other agitations about the question of wages, 
it is rarely the first-class guide who does any kicking 
about his price. As I write I have in mind one of the 
best guides in Maine: Steady, honest, reliable, does not 
squander his money in rum, tobacco, and worse, but saves 
ail he can, is willing and always good natured, never 
complaining because the carry is hard or the distance 
long between camping places, and he is glad to get his 
three dollars per day. He told me that he would make 
about $800, clear, as his pay for guiding visitors to the 
Maine woods in 1903. Some guides are very dear at 
nothing “a day and found,” while cthers are dirt cheap at 
five dollars a day, seven days in the week. It’s one of 
those questions that settle themselves, aad as water is 
sure to find its level, so the guides are sure, soone’: or 
later, to get “just what is coming to them,” which is a 
bit of slang that completely fits the status of the guide 
of to-day. 

One advantage of the new. law that will be appreciated 
by home-going sportsmen, is that no time need be wasted 
from the precious lunch time in the Bangor station, since 
the passing of the game for the non-resident has with it 
no formalities, and the all-powerful warden with his ex- 
pres list no longer keeps an empty stomach waiting until 
he finds the name of the owner and endorses his departure 
for home. The attaching of the tag and shipping the 
game ends responsibility for the happy hunter, and as 
a non-resident, who is paying for the protection now be- 
ing given Maine game, he certainly deserves some extra 
privileges that the taxable native can’t have. 

Hersert W. Rowe. 


Life in the Rockies.—IIL. 


(Continued from page 238 ) 


OnE morning the groiind was covered with two inches 
of soft snow, and as Mr. P. intended going to the store 
soon, distant about forty miles, for a load of supplies, and 
was anxious to have some meat to take along to trade for 
such as we needed, he suggested that all hands turn out 
and spend the day hunting. There was a certain locality 
where I wanted to go, hoping to find elk, and, like most 
selfish mortals, I said nothing, but made haste to get my 
work done, so I might get out ahead of the others and 
get there first; but a fellow named Butts was of the same 
mind, and got out ahead of me. I had to go right through 
this place to get to hunting grounds beyond, and heard 
him shoot about 100 rods ahead of me. Soon I came to 
fresh tracks of elk, and then came to where they were 
when he shot; and saw where a wounded one had turned 
off by itself, and saw where B. was following it by six- 
ieot strides. 

I passed on and entered a large body of green timber, 
sloping to the north, where the snow would last longer. 
After going some distance through the woods I found 
the trail of a band of elk, which was very fresh, and lead- 
ing straight up toward the top of the mountain: Fol- 
lowing on I just reached the top of the mountain where 
they had gone over on the southern slope to feed on the 
abundance of rich grass to be found there, when I came 
to where Mr. P. and his son, with the dog, had found the 
trail and gone in pursuit, ahead of me. 

Of course I wouldn’t follow them, and as it was then 
nine o’clock, and the snow nearly all gone, my chances 
looked slim, for my strongest point in hunting was always 
to get on the trail of my game early enough to come up 
with it while it was feeding, which I have found, as a 
rule, they usually finish by 9:30 or 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. I started straight down the mountain through the 
woods, having no definite place in view. When I had gotten 
down almost to the edge of the green timber, where 
the snow was entirely gone, and while traveling with 
much caution, I saw the head of a buck deer, which was 
lying down about forty yards from me. The timber was 
very thick, and I could not see anything but its head. 
Taking careful aim at its head I fired. The timber being 
thick, the smoke from the rifle hung so heavy that I could 
see nothing for an instant; when it cleared away I could 
see just the shoulders of a deer as it stood close where 
the one had been lying. Supposing it to be the same one, 
and having the vital spot exposed to my view, I imme- 
diately fired again. As soon as the smoke cleared I saw 
again just a small spot of the shoulder of a deer and fired 
again, then saw a deer run off through the woods. I ran 
down to where they had been, and saw the deer that had 
run off going over a ridge 100 yards away, and knew by 
its actions it was not hurt. My first thought was that the 
sights of my gun had been moved, for I knew my aim 
was not at fault, and I believed there was but the one 
deer. Going down to the spot where I had first seen the 
buck’s head, I found my buck lying dead, the bullet hav- 
ing ‘entered the side of the head at the butt of the ear, 


and come out at exactly the corresponding spot on the 


other side. Then I looked down through the woods in 
the direction I had seen the other deer run and saw an- 
other one lying dead about twenty-five yards. away, and 
on going down found it to be another buck. I dressed the 
two and hung them up, then began to investigate to ac- 
count for my third shot. ‘ 

By circling around carefully I soon found the fresh 
track of a deer, which had gone past the one that had 
iallen, and turned off, going m a different direction from 
the one I had seen running away. I soon found just one 
little spot of blood, and about fifty yards away found a 
third buck lying dead. After getting it hung up I sat 
down and ate my lunch. I only went a few steps after 
cating when I saw, several hundred yards away,:an. elk, 
and started to get within gunshot of it. After’a long and 
circuitous route, I came near to it and saw it was a 
cow, and let it go without shooting at it. I made my 
way slowly toward camp, not caring much whether I got 
anything mare or not. 

About four o’clock I met all the other fellows with two 
pack-horses bringing in the elk which B. was after in the 
morning. Instead of going with them into camp, as they 
wanted, I kept on up over the top of the mountain, so 
that I might look down over the grassy slope, thinking 
that I might see an antelope, which I thought would com- 
plete our assortment of game for the day. Sure enough, 
I had only gone over the top.a few rods when I spied, 
over the top of a little bluff- which I was just passing, 
an antelope lying dodwn. Quick as thought I dropped 
down out of sight, and ‘then crawled back to a little rocky 
knoll where I would be in full view of it. When I got 
there, and poked my head over the rocks, it had got up 
and was looking toward me, having, no doubt, had a 
glimpse of me when I first saw it. Shoving my rifle over 
the rock I took a quick aim and dropped it in its tracks. 
This proved to be the record day for numbers of big 
game killed in all my hunting experience: not that I 
never had opportunity to kill greater numbers, but because 
there was no occasion for it. 

I frequently had chances to make big killings, where it 
was not necessary to do so, and am glad to say that I 
never killed game that I had no use for. I was once 
out about two miles from the ranch, on horseback hunt- 
ing for meat. It was at a time wher deer were hard to 
find, and had been without meat for some time, as were 
also some of my neighbors, who sometimes looked to me 
for meat when their luck. went against them, or when 
they were too busy with their ranch work to hunt. I had 
left my horse in Bull Canyon, where there was abundant 
grass for him to feed upon while I hunted, and had gone 
half a mile further on, to a point which overlooked the 
mouth of another canyon about a mile distant, where 
the three principal streams of that section united, namely: 
Big Creek, Beaver Creek, and Smokehouse Creek. Being 
at a point which commanded an extensive view, I sat 
down on a boulder to scan the surrounding country, as I 
could overlook both deer and antelope country. Directly 
I-saw a white looking animal moving about in the creek 
bottom and I soon made out two more, and while watch- 
ing them to determine what they were, they moved off 
up the bare side of the mountain leading into the canyon. 
As they more than a mile away, I could not tell 
for certain what they were, but knew it was game of 
some kind. Going back to my horse, I mounted and went 
around through a body of green timber until I was within 
a few hundred yards of the junction of the creeks, where 
I had seen the game, then dismounted and proceeded on 
toot. 

When I had first sighted the game I was between 
Beaver and Smokehouse creeks, but had crossed Smoke- 
house Creek while riding, thus leaving all three of the 
creeks between me and the game. I had not gone far on 
foot until I saw the game I was after up in the canyon, 
and could then see plainly that they were mountain 
sheep, and that there were about twenty of them in all. I 
took in the situation and saw that I was “up against it.” 
About too yards below me all. three of the creeks came 
together, but I could not cross there without being in 
plain sight of the quarry, and the only way to come up 
to them unseen was to ford each of the streams separately 
where they were about fifty yards apart, and where a 
— growth of willows would shelter me from their 
sight. 

There happened at that time to be a very high stage of 
water, which was ice-cold, and which did. not afford a 
pleasing feature of the hunt, but I was after meat and 
must have it. 

I took off my shoes and socks, rolled my trousers as 
high as I could roll them, and started on ’my venture. 
The streams were full of big boulders, and the high 
waters were tumbling down over them at a rate which 
made navigation extremely difficult, but I finally landed 
safely across the last one, dressed my feet, and made a 
circle through the willows until I had a spur of the 
mountain between me and the game, then ventured out 
into the open and began the ascent. It was a hard climb, 
but I finally got to the top, and, cautiously peeping over 
some rocks, I saw them scattered over the side of a moun- 
tain which was facing me, with a deep ravine between us, 
which was heavily timbered from the top where I was 
down to the bottom of the ravine. Being a little far away 
for sure shooting, and not having been seen, I crawled 
into the timber and worked my way to a favorable spot, 
then picked out a yearling buck and fired. There was 3 
strong wind blowing out on the open mountain side which 
I did not feel where I was, and for which I did not make 
allowance, and my shot only made him raise his head 
and look surprised. Quickly throwing in another car- 
tridge, I made due allowance for the drift of the ball 
with the wind, and that time the buck dro; in his 
tracks. Then they all ran together into a bunch and 
stood as close as they could stand when I picked out 
another and dropped it. Owing to the wind and the 
mountains on the opposite sides of the canyon, they could 
not determine from whence the shooting came, and I 
verily believe I could have cleaned out half of the 
bu before could have gotten out of 


but 
at intervals and. looked back, and were not 


for several minutes. After dressing the carcasses ang 
again performing the wading act to get my horse, I soon 
had them aan on the horse and was picking my Way 
over the mountains to my bachelor home and my hungry 
neighbors, where there was rejoicing and feasting. 

At another time I was riding from the post-office to the 
ranch of Cooke Rhea, at whose place I was staying for 2 
few days while he was away. Cecil Lawrence, a neigh. 
bor ranchman who lived fifteen miles distant, happened to 
be in our park that day, and just as I got to the ranch ] 
sam him riding up as fast as his horse could run. He 
told me heshad just seen a bunch of mountain sheep over 
in the edge of the park, and they were all big rams, anq 
he was very anxious to kill one, and wanted my rifle 
I told him to go to my house, about a. mile away, and 
he would find the door unlocked, as.I tays left it, and 
to take my rifle and ammunition which,.was about the 
most conspicuous furniture in the house. I watched him 
and could see the sheep, but he failed to, get a shot at 
them. I went over to Flick Hilton’s, from where he had 
first seen them, and was there when he returned. I made 
no comment, but knew what I would do. After he haq 
gone I went to Rhea’s, got a horse and rode over where 
the sheep had disappeared in the mountains and left the 
horse and started on the trail of the sheep. I was not 
needing meat then, but had neevr killed an old ram with 
large horns, and thought there was a chance to get one, 
as there were plenty of places for the meat. The trail led 
through a long thicket of jack-pines, then out on to a 
bare, rocky knoll from which there was a good view of 
the surrounding country, and soon I saw the sheep half 
a mile ahead, on a bare knoll, and some were lying down, 
By a long and rough journey I was able to keep out of 
their sight, and crawl up within thirty yards of them, 
undiscovered. I cocked my gun and peered over the top 
of a rock to pick out the biggest horns, and there I saw, 
not a bunch of rams, but nothing but ewes, about 
dozen, any of them close enough to have shot them in 
the head. I looked at them for a minute in disgust, let 
the hammer of my gun down, and raised up to see them 
scoot, and they scooted. He had seen their horns, sup. 
posed because they had horns they must be rams, not 
knowing that the females have horns also. That evening, 
when I told old Elick what I had done, and what I hadn't 
done, he said: “I knowed the way your ear wagged 
when you left there was something in the wind.” 

EMERSON CARNEY. 


A Good Report from Illinois. 


Rosco, Ill., September 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Thinking that possibly a short communication from the 
State Game Commissioner of Illinois of what is being 
done in the way of game protection under the new game 
law would be of some interest to your readers, I append 
the following list of cases of violations of the law since 
August 1: 

For killing ducks out of season, Gustave Engle, Ottawa, 
Ill., fined $15; hunting without a license, two persons, 
Cobden, Ill., fined $25 each; attempting to kill prairie 
chickens, Elmer Sanford, Lincoln, fined $15; killing one 
prairie chicken, John Jenkins, Lincoln, fined $15; killing 
song birds, several Italians, Galena, fined $90; buying and 
selling squirrels, L. C. Reese, Anna, fined $25; killing 
song birds, Harry Schrader, Chicago, fined and fine re- 
mitted, as he was only support of a widowed mother; 
selling squirrels, Moses Leyley, Alto Pass, fined $25; 
hunting without license, F. Pecharo, Pickneyville, fined 
$25; killing song birds, Louis Boris, Chicago, fined $5; 
killing song birds, Geo. Doretors, Chicago, fined $5; 
trespass, W. R. Riddew, Camp Point, fined $3; killing 
song birds, Frank Ortlepp, Chicago, fined $35; hunting 
without a license, John Monkus, Chicago, fined $25; 
hunting without a license, Sam Vangilas, Chicago, fined 
$25; trespass, two parties, Milmine, fined $10; killing one 
robin, Chas. Heining, Chicago, fined $5. 

In addition to the above fines, each person prosecuted 
also paid costs of the suit. We have now got the State 
well organized with a good deputy warden in each county, 
who is giving his time and attention to the work and 1s 
sOnerInG pay for such days as he is employed in actual 

uty. 

The State has been divided into ten districts, with a 
good traveling warden to cover about ten counties each. 
The traveling warden’s duty is to go over his district 
each month, after having selected deputies, and see that 
each is doing his duty, and in this way we feel that we 
can come ag near enforcing the law as possible. 

Licenses are being issued by every county, city and 
village clerk of the State, and there was received at the 
State Treasurer's office at Springfield, Ill, in July, 
$2,136.70 for licenses issued prior to July 1, and August I 
there was paid into the State Treasury $16,331.04 for 
licenses issued during July. The report for licenses 
issued during August has not been received from the 
State Treasurer, but from all reports received there will 
be from $12,000 to $15,000 at least paid in for licenses 
issued during August, as the reports from the State 
Treasurer each month are for the amounts received for 
the previous month. The money thus paid into the State 
Treasury. goes directly back to the country, as the ten 
traveling wardens and 102 deputies have to be paid each 
month. The matter of getting the new law before the 
public, and the fact that something like 5,000 clerks in 
the State have to be furnished not only with blank 
licenses, but also with. blank applications, blanks for te 
porting to the State Treasurer, and copies of the game 
law both in pamphlet form and in synopsis form on largt 
cards, means a great expense; as it has taken to the 
various clerks of the State to date 73,000 license blanks, 
with as many: blank applications, numerous other blanks 
as mentioned, and over 80,000 os of the game law. 

The people generally over the State are much interest 
in the protection of game, as the matter had been agitated 
during the past two years to such an extent that not only 
the sportsmen but the farmers are awake to the interest of 
game protection, and the man thinks he will slip owt 
and kill a few birds out of season or without a licens¢, 
or in any other way violates the new game law, is VY 
apt to be arrested uptly, for nearly every one of the 
deputy friends bh 


ly on the watch and notify him at onc 
of any hunters that are out after game out of season 
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contrary to law. We hope that by the time the new game 
law wy been in effect a year, everyone will be willing to 
abide by its provisions. A. J. Lovejoy, 

State Game Commissioner. 





Preserves and Game. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 
A most interesting letter appears in Forest AND STREAM 
of September 13, written by Coahoma, on the subject of 
ivate game preserves. Certainly private preserves are 
better than no preserves at all, and they are serving an 
excellent purpose in stimulating thought and discussion 
n the subject involved. Legislation can only follow 
experience, and no precederits but our own will fit our 
case. i 
owrhe points raised in the beginning of Coahoma’s arti- 
cle are sufficient to form the basis for an entire overhaul- 
of the question of land tenure, its rights and its 
responsibilities. “May the owner exercise full right of 
ownership over a part of his lands and only partial rights 
over the remainder? * * * This is simply one phase of 
the ancient warfare between the rich and poor; and 
further, as long as some men are lazy, thriftless, and in- 


capable, and others are industrious, provident and effi-. 


cient, so long shall we have the rich and the poor, and all 
the gradations of life between.” _ : 

As to the question of what rights shall be exercised 
by men holding tracts of various sorts of land, this seems 
to me a question purely of legislation within certain very 
broad lines. Does any man really exercise “the full rights 
of ownership?” The fact is that there are very serious 
limitations to his ownership. And if his rights are lim- 
ited to some extent already, why should they not be still 
more limited, if such limitation is for the public good. 
Astranger may mine gold on his property without paying 
for the privilege, and he himself may not direct a water- 
course within his own boundaries. He cannot close an 
ancient highway, and he cannot shoot game on his own 
property during the close season. In some States he is 
liable to prosecution for running deer with dogs on his 
own land, as if he did not own vhe land at all. The 
title to the game on his land is not vested in him, but in 
the State. Thus his powers within his own borders are 
very much limited under the existing laws. And, if this 
is so, why should not other limitations be created? 

The right to close land to the public might very well be 
restricted to’ such lands as would be injured by the en- 
trance of the public upon them. Otherwise it serves no 
useful purpose and may be a serious inconvenience. The 
game upon the land belongs to the public, and if it were 
the owner’s caprice to exterminate it by poison or other- 
wise, he would be restrained by law. Unless the owner 
is making some actual use of the land, unless he cultivates 


it and has built his house upon it, the exercise of this - 


right of exclusion is an arbitrary limitation which is not 
in accordance with public interest. This being the case, 
why should not the laws, which already limit the owner’s 
privileges, be so framed that the public, having con- 
formed to the game laws, may enter upon lands of cer- 
tain classes for purposes of sport and recreation? 

That the laws against trespass upon timber lands 
should be the same as the laws against trespass on culti- 
vated lands or city property is absurd. Indeed, if any 
individual wishes to exercise any such privilege, it is 
altogether reasonable that he should be heavily taxed for 
it, and that it should come under some other regulation 
than the mere law against trespass. W. M. E. 

Be_timore, Sept, 20. 





Iowa Shooting. 


Humsotpt, Iowa, September 19.—The fall hunting 
season opened in Iowa the first of September. In the 
northern section the sport on ducks, principally young 
teal, has been good, but at this date, after furnishing 
nearly three weeks of shooting, the birds are pretty well 
shot off. Many sportsmen regard the young teal as the 
best of the duck family for eating; the young teal is to 
the duck tribe what the spring chicken is to the domestic 
fowl. In two or three weeks the big ducks will begin to 
come down from the north, and sportsmen will be ready 
to drop business at any time then for some favorite duck 
resort that they know of. It is the latter part of October 
and November that the best duck and chicken shooting is 
to be had, the cold weather driving the birds down from 
the north. 

The prairie chicken shooting on local birds was practi- 
cally a failure in Iowa this year. Of course in scattered 
spots in northern Iowa the birds gave sport for a day 
or two, but aside from that there have been no birds 
killed. There is some consolation to the Iowa sportsman 
for this, however, as he knows that the northern birds 
will make their appearance along some time in October, 
when the cold weather has driven the birds down. At 
that time the choicest shooting is to be had. 

There has been plenty of fishing along the Iowa rivers 
this year. Many large fish of all varieties have been 
taken, Georce J. BICKNELL. 


October. 


Ho! for the glens—the bosky glens 
Of brown October time; 

And the sombre fens—the browning fens, 
And the meadows sweet with thyme. 


a Ho! for the brook—the babbling brook 
; * That flows from the fretted bower; 
And. ripples out of the forest nook 
The home of the gentian flower. 


Ho! for the breeze—the balmy breeze— 
That wafts o’er the nut-grown larder, 
’ Scattering leaves from the crimson trees 
To the floor of the forest arbor. 


Hot! for the time—the sunset time— 
When the reddening sun in the westing, 

Whispers a chime for the frosty rime 
That forms while the earth is resting. 


He! for the haze—the purple haze— 
That hangs o’er the mountains’ slumber, 
Ho! for thé days—October days— 
Ho! for the Indiam summer. ¥ ; 
_.. ** Gzorce W. Beatty (Hawthorn). 


Sex and Biv Sishing. 


All communications intended for Forzst awn Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 





The Game Laws in Brief, 


is the standard authority of fish and game laws of the United 
States and Canada. It tells everything and gives it engvactiy. 
See in advertising pages list of some of the dealers who handle 


In Old Virginia. 


Even if there had been nothing else save the fact that 
we were camping in old Virginia, the Rod and Reel Club 
of Winchestertown would have enjoyed their outing this 
year on the banks of the Shenandoah. We camped right 
along the line of the Norfolk and Western Railroad, 
about two miles from Front Royal, and for the first time 
in five years took up quarters in a four-room house in- 
stead of under canvas. We could find no good place 
near the river to pitch our tents, and seeing this un- 
occupied building, which was put up by the Norfolk and 
Western for their workmen when the track along here 
was raised several feet, we concluded to stop right here, 
if we could rent it. We hunted up the party who had 
charge of it, and succeeded in renting it for 25 cents a 
week. Of course we missed the sight of the white can- 
vas, but still we kept dry, and this year, in the tents, we 
would probably have got a little wet. 

We left old Winchestertown about 2 o’clock Monday 
morning, and arrived at the river at 8 o’clock the same 
morning. We soon had the camp in order, for we had no 
tents to put up, no ditches to dig—nothing much to do 
but rig up our stove and make our beds. Heretofore 
we never fished any until the next day after our arrival, 
as it always took the best part of the first day to get the 
camp in order, but as we had nothing much to do this 
year, we decided to try the fish in the afternoon. The 
water was in splendid condition, and a great many 
anglers were down from Front Royal. 

Chariey Brown had the honor of getting the first strike, 
,vand he started his fish, but—the rascal made for a rock 
and that settled it. He was a good one (so Brown says), 
and I sympathized with him for I knew how he felt over 
it. I’ve been there myself. He got his next one, though, 
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of course, it was nothing like as large as the one that got 
away. ‘The bass were in a biting humor on this par- 
ticular afternoon, and by 6 o’clock we had quite a nice 
String to take to camp. How good it was once more to 
see the line slipping out over the reel—to feel the tug 
at the other end, and--then the fight. Ah! it’s worth a 
million to any man! Let a man once go camping, give 
him a rod and let him wade the riffles, and unless his 
heart is as hard as stone, his eyes shut to all the beauties 
of nature, he will be inspired by the beautiful scenery, 
become fascinated with the sport of angling, and the next 
year he'll be at it again. 

Arriving at camp we changed our wading clothes and 
put on dry ones, and then got supper. Once more we 
were seated around the old camp table, each man with 
a tin cup full of coffee by him and a great dish of ‘fried 
bass before us. Once more we were camping—once more 
we were sniffing the pure fresh air wafted from the slopes 
of the old Blue Ridge, and were intoxicated with anticipa- 
tions of the good times we were going to have. After 
supper we lit up the torch and played cards till 9 o’clock, 
when Quartermaster Dorsey Yeakley, as usual, announced 
that it was bed time, and we were soon off to’ the land 
of dreams. Our little mascot, Jack Greenwalt, was lying 
by the side of his bosom friend, Dorsey Yeakley, and, as 
he stirs in his sleep, he half whispers: “Here comes a 
‘double-hitter,’ Dorse.” The Norfolk and Western run 
double-headers along here nearly altogether, and Jack al- 
ways called them “double-hitters,” and when only one 
engine would come along he would call it a “double- 
single.” He always wanted to bet when he heard the dis- 
tant whistle of the locomotive whether it was a “double- 
hitter” or a “double-single,” and he would put up his cap, 
pants or anything he possessed on what he thought was 
coming. He is only about six or seven years old, and 
probably the youngest camper that ever left Winchester. 
He was the life of the camp, and we all enjoyed having 
him along. 

The next day it rained, and rained hard, too, and conse- 
quently spoiled bass fishing for the next few days. But 
we rigged up our outline and lived on eels and catfish 
until the water cleared up. To me there was something 
very fascinating in running the outline at night—to lift 
the great big eels into the boat and take them off. Some- 
times we would get as high as a dozen big ones at one 
haul. Carson Yeakley and myself always operated the 
outline, and what a time we would have out there in the 
middle of the river some nights. Sometimes there would 
be six or eight big eels floundering about in the bottom of 
the boat, and then maybe we would add a big turtle to the 
aggregation, and between the eels and the turtle and our 
bare feet we would have one mischief of a time. 

“The water was beginning to clear up now, and the pros- 
pects were bright for some good fishing. We had quite a 
nice lot of little “catties” down in the live-box, and were 
longing to “tenderly put one on.” The next morning we 
decided to try it, although the water was a little cloudy. 


Charley Brown was soon in his wading clothes and off 
for the riffies. Carson Yeakley (the handiest man and 
one of the best all-round campers we have ever had with 
us) and myself were right behind him, and Dorse and 
his little friend Jack were to come down later on to help 
us bring back the fish. Out into the riffles we go and 
with a swing of our rod send the line out into the rolling 
water. Mr. Yeakley got the first strike, and I knew he 
was just itching to pull on him, but he thinks he'll give 
him a little more time. Charley Brown, who was stand- 
ing near him, tells him to let him keep on going, that the 
bass in the South Branch require a lot of coaxing. Carse 
coaxed him for some time, and finally he yanked on him 
and pulled him in. Charley scored next, and presently 
my turn came. We got one every now and then, and by 
noon we had a fairly good string, considering the water 
was not in first-class condition. 

We had “tenderly put on” about the last of our catties, 
and in the afternoon Brown, Carson and myself rigged 
up a sort of a dip-net and started out to catch some min- 
nows. Dorsey Yeakley said he was going across the 
mountain to hunt up a threshing machine, and we all 
knew what that meant—he was going out to hunt up some 
of the female gender. 

We succeeded in catching about 200 nice river minnows, 
and were all ready to try our luck the next day. 

It was the close of a hot August day. The surface of 
the old Shenandoah glinted in the red rays of the set- 
ting sun. The dark green forests surrounding our camp 
grew darker, as the tremulous twilight faded into dewy 
dusk. Blue smoke curled gracefully from our stove. A 
tinkling sheep bell broke the stillness and a twinkling 
star peeked from the dusky vault above and gave us some 
encouragement as to the fishing on the morrow, but still 
we were doubtful. Mr. Carse Yeakley had gone down to 
look at the outline, and had you been along the river 
in that vicinity you could have seen a solitary pedestrian 
wending his way up the track of the Norfolk and 
Western, with his head down, but every now and then 
looking up to see if the clouds were, breaking. But all 
was dark and he continued his way toward camp. 

“Boys, he said, as he came through the gate leading to 
camp, “I’m afraid our fishing is done for to-morrow. 
It tooks threatening, and I think we'll have rain, and 
plenty of it, before morning.” 

His prediction came true, for it rained. My! but it 
rained hard. We had the live-box containing the min- 
nows tied to a rope and thrown out into the river, and 
when it commenced to rain Dorse and myself slipped on 
a gum coat apiece and went down and got out the box, 
and putting the minnows into a strainer carried them 
high and dry and set them down into a lard can filled 
with fresh water. Had we left them in the live-box in 
the river they would have all been gone the next morn- 
ing, for the river was almost out of banks. The old 
Shenandoah was muddy and was muddy right, too, and 
she staid muddy the rest of the time we were there. We 
had to content ourselves with the eels, perch, and catfish, 
and, when we were lucky enough to catch them, they 
made good eating, I can tell you. 

Time was drawing near to leave, and we began to ap- 
preciate our living along the Shenandoah more than ever. 
It was hard to think that we had to leave these laughing, 
muddy waters which would soon be clear as crystal, when 
the bass would be jumping crazy for the fly, but our 
commissary said “everything was out,” and nothing 
remained but to turn our faces toward old Winchester- 
town. So we bid a last farewell to the blue mountains 
of the old Blue Ridge, to the musical murmurings of the 
riffles, and to the distant whistle of the “double-hitter,” 
as Jack called them, and started for home, hoping some 
day to return and live over the good times we had had 
along the Shenandoah. ALF CLINE. 


Fish and Fishing. 


Ouwananiche Season Extended. 


REFERENCE has been more than once made in this 
column to the advisability of a change in the open season 
for ouananiche. There is room for a gréat deal more 
knowledge of the life history of this fish than all that is 
at present possessed, though there has been considerable 
observation in recent years as to its breeding operations, 
all tending to corroborate the contention that the ouan- 
aniche is a later spawner than the brook trout, notwith- 
standing that its close season has, until now, opened a 
fortnight earlier than that of the trout. It has taken the 
department of Marine and Fisheries at Ottawa a long 
time to arrive at a conclusion upon the mass of expert 
testimony submitted to it upon the spawning habits of the 
ouananiche, but it has finally accepted and acted upon it, 
and last week an order in council was adopted by the 
Governor-General in Council extending the open season 
for this fish in Canada by fifteen days, so that it will 
hereafter close upon the 3oth of September, as that for 
brook trout does, instead of upon the 15th of the month, 
as hitherto. This is all right as far as it goes, but the 
close season for ouananiche, which is now made to ter- 
minate upon the last day of November, should certainly 
be extended to the last day of April, as that for trout is. 
Only pot-hunters with nets and bait can take the ouan- 
aniche in the spring of the year prior to the first of May, 
and for these there are plenty of varieties of coarse fish 
to be taken in and near the chosen waters where the 
ouananiche are waiting. OQuananiche fishermen in Canada 
will hereafter, like trout fishermen, be able to spend the 
whole month of September in the woods, dividing their 
time between fishing and hunting. 


Anglers Do Some Shooting 


And so far as the hunting is concerned, this last month 
of September has witnessed the killing of many fine speci- 
mens of both moose and caribou by anglers in the Lake 
St. John country. Only last week two New York mem- 
bers of the Metabetchouan Fish and Game Club were 
returning to the club house at Lake Kiskisink, after fish- 
ing in the lily-pads a little below the railway bridge, when 
a fine three-year-old moose stepped out upon the railway 
track immediately in front of them. One of the two, Mr. 
Geo. H. Wilcox, was carrying 4 .22 caliber Winchester, 
and firing at the animal at a distance of only fifty yards, 
brought it down at the first shot. Another fishernian, 
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Mr. Swayne, of Wisconsin, got a fine moose last month 
while fishing on the Triton Tract; Mr. Armus got another 
small one at Lake Edward; Mr. Darling, of New York, 
one on the limits of the Quebec Piscicultural Association, 
while two Quebec boys, Arthur Chambers and Rockett. 
Power, were lucky enough to get a splendid moose with 
a good head about thirty miles back from Lake Edward. 
The lads had been fishing and saw the moose emerge from 
the woods on the opposite side of the lake like a small 
moving mountain. Sighting their rifles, one a .44 Marlin, 
the other a Stevens .38-55, at four hundred yards, they 
fired together, and brought down their quarry, both bul- 
lets taking effect. Mr. George E. Hart, while fishing the 
other day on Lake des Passes, was almost run down by a 
splendid bull caribou, which got safely away from him, 
notwithstanding that several shots were fired after him 
from the canoe. Several caribou have since been killed 
on both the Tourilli and Triton Tracts by anglers who 
wkere carrying rifles with them over portages and in their 
canoes. 


Successful Trout Fishing. 


Some of the trout fishermen are still in the woods, not- 
withstanding that the fishing terminated on the 3oth inst. 
Having packed up their trout rods they are now out with 
rifles looking for big game. There will certainly be some 
interesting fish stories when they return home, for the 
last month of the trout fishing season this year has yielded 
beticr sport than for a number of years . Lake Ed- 
ward has not produced so many six-pound trout for many 
seasons as it has during the last few weeks. Almost 
equally satisfactory reports come from all the fish and 
game clubs in northern Quebec. In Lake des Passes, in 
Lake Batiscan, in the Lightening River and the River 
Moise on the Triton Club limits, the fishing during the 
last month has been simply superb. The fish have not 
only been plentiful, but have run large as well. Cloudless 
days, with a warm, balmy air, and cool, starlight nights 
that painted the woods with crimson and gold, made the 
out-of-door life a continual benediction. The beauty of 
all created things within the range of vision and the pro- 
fusion and wealth of fish and forest life in these high 
latitudes are an inspiration at. all times to those of us 
who love to hold communion with nature, to study to be 
sometimes quiet, and to go a-fishing; and though, as 
Father Walton reminds us, “Everything is beautiful in 
his season,” it seems to me that the season of all seasons 
for the matured and perfect beauty of nature’s year is the 
month of September, at least in the sun-kissed forests of 
northern Canada. The heavy trout which sought. the cool 
retreat of the deepest holes during the months of July and 
August felt the bracing effects of a few cold nights, and 
freely rose to the anglers’ flies in the soft dreamy light 
of the recent balmy September days. General J. Fred 
Pearson and General McKibbin were among those who 
enjoyed exceptionally good sport on the Triton Tract. 
The members of the Metabetchouan Club fared equally 
well. They never had better fishing than during the last 
month. Mr. Wilcox, of New York, and Mr. W. D. 
Bishop, of Bridgeport, who have spent some time on the 
club waters since Senator Platt caine away, have made 
some excellent catches. On Lake Commissaire several 
members of the Nonantum Club remained at the club 
house until the end of the season. Among them were 
Mr. Brown, of New Haven, president of the club, and Mr. 
A. W. Hooper, of Boston, a prominent member of the 
Winchester Arms concern. They have had _ splendid 
sport, taking a number of five-pound trout on the fly, 
both in Big Ear Lake and also in Haycock’s Pool in Lake 
Commissaire. 


Heavy Maskinonge. 


Opposite Brockville, in the St. Lawrence, a party of 
Montreal anglers had the good fortune to kill two maski- 
nonge, both exceeding thirty pounds in weight, a few 
days ago. Of course much larger ones are occasionally 
taken in the St. Lawrence, and I have before me a letter 
iclling of a maskinonge taken in Lake Bemidji, Minn., 
. few weeks ago, which is said to have measured four feet 
seven inches in length and to have tipped the scales at 
fifty-four pounds. But two in one day weighing over 
thirty pounds each is a catch not to be despised. 

E. T. D, CHAMBERS. 


Fishing Up nad Oowe the Potomac. 


Sun Spots and Potomac Fishing. 


THE sum of human knowledge is so small, and resist- 
ance of belief to the unaccustomed so strong, that the 
suggestion of even a remote relation between Old Sol’s 
freckles and a fishing line is apt to excite derision rather 
than inquiry, yet circumstantial evidence, or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say a series of coincidences, 
would seem to establish an intimate connection. 

There are many agriculturists who regulate their rural 
routine by the phases of the moon.‘ It is notorious that 
potatoes planted in the dark of the moon thrive best. 
Anglers, too, have found our satellite a guide to seasons 
when they may catch and when they are sure to fail. 
There is an old lunar calendar for anglers fitted for 
every day in the year which declares the very best, the 
middling and the poor days in which’ to try for nibbles. 

If the inconstant moon may thus point out the days 
and nights when fishing is good, why should it ‘be con- 
sidered impossible that the parent and supporter of our 
universe should determine the years of plenty and the 
years of famine of our watery harvests? 

The period of maxima of sun-spots has not been very 
accurately determined. It.was:for long thought- to‘ be 
ten and a half years; a later authority fixed the period 
at IIII years, and, roughly speaking, eleven years has 
been the average for the comparatively few yedrs the 
subject has been under investigation with the aid of 
modern appliances that will in time make a scientific de- 
duction possible. aa 

The later recurrences of sun-spot maxima took place: in 
1848, 60, ’70, ’81, ’92, 1903. The period is not quite fixed, 
as it is twelve years from ’48 to ’60, and ten from ’60 to 
70, but the eleven years average -held -good. 

ide the eleven-year period is the shadow of one at 
nine years, and indications which seem to point to a grand 
climacteric in fifty-six year periods -which -has been at 
tributed to, or at least a. coincidence: noted:-with . the 
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occurrence of the conjunction of a couple of the major 
planets, but these we.need not take into account. For 
our ‘purposes the fairly established eleven-year periods are 
plenty. 

The curves of sun-spot recurrence are far from regular. 
As an instance, the decrease from 1860 did not reach a 
minimum in 1865 and then mount again to 1870, but 
there was a diminution for seven years to 1867, and then 
a maximum reached again in.three years or 1870. - 

The cause, the progress and the influence of these spots 
have not yet been clearly demonstrated science, but a 
comparison with tabulated observations of other meteoro- 
logical phenomena has, it has been universally conceded, 
shown such coincidence of recurrence as to establish 
some intimate connection, if not prove a direct effect, 
from this cause. 

Among these is excessive rainfall; while freshets may 
occur in any year locally, the general devastation which 
comes with such regularity throughout the States having, 
of course, its worst demonstration in the immense valley 
of the Mississippi, comes with singular coincidence about 
those years when the sun-spots are at a maximum. | 

Take as an instance the floods in the Central Mississippi 
Valley and °81, ’92 and 1903 coincide exactly with the 
sun-spot periods, though it would not be fatal to the ar- 
gument if they did not. Floods a year before or a year 
after the maximum sun-spot date would still be referable 
to the same causes, since excessive precipitation ma 
run along for two or three years during the sun’s hi 
point for spots. : 

It is not claimed that high water is always fatal to 
good fishing. In salmon fishing, for example, patient 
anglers must sometimes wait until there is a “spate” or 
freshet on before. the fish will rise. In the rock-bound 
lakes of the north no harm is done save a little rise in the 
waters, and in mountain streams where mud does not 
follow rain a few hours’ fall may leave the stream as 
inviting as before; but in low ground rivers, in settled 
communities, where the destruction of the forests sends 
the water hurrying all at once to the channels, and where 
the fields along the riverside send their yellow drainage 
to its bed at once, days must pass and sometimes weeks, 
in a stream hundreds of miles long, like the Potomac, be- 
a there is any reward for wetting a fly or watching a 


Last year the rains were so heavy and so many that 
few fish were caught; and this year has been one of dis- 
appointment to the anglers of the Potomac, for there have 
been few days since the season opened when the water 
has not been discolored. 

A still more serious result in the lessening of the bass 
supply by floods is in the destruction of spawn beds. As 
is well known it has been found impracticable to arti- 
ficially propagate bass—not only from the difficulty of 
stripping the milt from the living buck, but because the 
roe is so viscid as to at once adhere to any thing it 
touches and clings so closely to the bottom of the re- 
ceiving pan as to interfere with the fertilization of the 
ova. This, fortunately, is no great drawback to stocking 
waters with bass, since pre-eminent among fishes as 
nurses the parent bass take such good care both of nests 
end young as to raise a great proportion of their. pro- 
geny, and so any waters with favorable environment may 
be ‘easily peopled with this king of the.rod and «platter 
simply by the introduction of a few pairs. 

His nest’ is: a*bdwl* of gravel which is‘ carefully cleaned 
and the ova adhere to this gravel. Freshets in the spawn- 
ing season work great havoc to the crop not only by 
washing out the gravel beds if the flood is strong enough, 
but in covering the beds with mud, and thus smothering 
the eggs and young. 

To this must be added the dangers of heavy floods to 
the local stock by the washing down of both young and 
adult fish caught in the torrent. Instinct sends the fish 
with fixed abodes to favorite places of shelter when the 
storm threatens, but, as with man, their places of ‘shelter 
are sometimes destroyed. So altogether flood years may 
be taken as most disastrous to the supply of bass in the 
Potomac; and add to this the days and weeks when the 
stream is yellow and thick with the waste of the valleys 
hastening to the sea, and the angler’s heart grows sick 
with the hope deferred of a holiday by the river’s brim. 

The application of this theory has been confined to the 
Potoinac, where experience has den:onstrated there must 
be ‘something in it, but it is readily conceded that dis- 
similar circumstances and conditions may make flood 
years or sun-spot years good fishing in other localities. 

As a case in point, the Great American Bottom, a val- 
ley nearly ninety miles long on the Mississippi River, on 
the Illinois side from Alton, past St. Louis to Grand 
Tower, and from three to five miles broad, has been over- 
flowed in the sun-spot periods for the fast thirty years. It 
is just drying out from a recent flood; it should be 
threatened next year, and there is a reasonable certainty 
of trouble in 1914. The river-bed has been silted up, 
leaving a depression between the channel and the Illinois 
bluffs four or five miles away. 

When a general flood comes, this valley is so covered 
with water that steamboats may reach the bluffs in places, 
and there is a sea of five miles in breadth and an average 
depth of four or five feet full of the fish from the river. 
As the waters subside these are gradually let down into 
a chain of narrow lakes down the center of the valley, 
and these lakes become tremendously overstocked. In the 
following year, when the waters have had a chance to 
clear, these overstocked lakés sometimes afford the most 
wonderful fishing in the world; at any rate no angler’s 
story has yet been written that is any exaggeration over 
the sport that has been secured under these conditions 
with fly and bait in this Iccality. . 

One other suggestion occurs in connection with poor 
fishing years in the Potomac, and that is if the destruction 
of is not too serious, the discolored waters act as a 
close law or protection by preventing the capture of the 
bass, and as a consequence one is justified in expecting 
very much better scores when the good seasons: arrive. 
This river has proven one of the very best as a coun 
by adoption for both the black basses; the small-mo 

i in the rocky channels of the system above Great 
Falls; and the large-mouth has found the great tidewater 
estuary below just suited to his necds. The latter’ in 


low Washington from being as famous as the Florida 
streams tor size and numbers of its yield. -- 
Henry TALBOTT. 


Lake Champlain Pollution. 


StRonc pressure is being brought to bear on the State 
authorities to close the two pulp. milis whose refuse is 
said to be poisoning the waters of Lake Champlain, the 
Bouquet and Au Sable rivers, and the waters of the Au 
Sable chasm. The warfare between the Lake Champlain 
residents and the owners of the pulp mills has been on 
for over ten years now, and the latter have invariably 
won out, their mills never ceasing to grind, despite all 
dictums of the law. 

Meanwhile hundreds of tons of fish, according to an 
accredited authority, have been killed, either being thrown 
up on the shore or remaining in the lake, still further add- 
ing to its pollution. It is asserted by property owners 
along the lake that poisonous substances from the mills 
are ee discharged into it in such large quantities that 
unless the practice is stopped fishing in the lake will be 
ruined within a few years. Added to this the shore line 
for many miles on the New York side of the lake, it is 
reported, has been rendered unsightly by accummulations 
of noxious slime, to say nothing of the destruction of the 
grand historic forests in the interests of the owners of the 
pulp mills. 

Early this last summer formal complaint was made to 
the State authorities by riparian owners on the lake, and 
in response to their representations Prof. Olin H. 
Landreth, of Schenectady, come engineer of the State 
Department of Health, has finished an official investiga- 
tion, which, it is said, will result in definitely establishing 
the fact that the waters of Lake Champlain are polluted 
by the sludge from the two mills. It is believed that on 
the basis of the report that will soon be made to Governor 
Odell by Prof. Landreth the Governor can proceed under 
section 6 of the public health law to force the local offi. 
cials to abate the nuisance. 

On his tour of investigation Prof. Landreth was accom- 
panied by Edward P. Hatch, Jr., of the firm of Lord & 
Taylor, of this city, who, as a large property owner in 
the Lake Champlain section, has been active in the fight 
against the pulp mill nuisance. When seen by a representa- 
tive of Forest AND STREAM, Mr. Hatch said he thought 
that the evidence obtained by Prof. Landreth was conclu- 
sive in substantiating the complaints made by the property 
owners along the lake. “We first looked into the pollu- 
tion of the Bouquet River,” said Mr. Hatch, “by what is 
called the soda mill of the New York and Pennsylvania 
Company, one of the chief offenders in this direction. 
This company uses poplar logs and the refuse of the tons 
of chemicals is carried out into the lake. Prof. Landreth 
made soundings to find out about the banks in the lake 
formed by this refuse—a gray precipitate. These banks 
are agitated and spread through the water every time 
a strong wind blows. He also took samples of the slime 
that was to be found on the banks. 

“From the neighborhood of the Bouquet. River we went 
along to Willsboro Bay, and on the shores and the point 
we found the same conditions of pollution apparent. The 
Au Sable River water looked like coffee, and has such a 
fetid odor that it made one of the ladies in the party 
ill. A dog we had with us refused to drink the water, 
and even the cattle, we are told, will not drink it. 

“The hack drivers at Au Sable Chasm told us that 
visitors were now noticing the odor from the water. If is 
now a well-known fact that the discharge of chemicals 
from the mill into the Au Sable River has left a sedi- 
ment.in the chasm which throws off an extremely offen- 
sive odor, kills vegetation, and coats the rocks with slime. 
This substance collects on the eddies of the river, where 
it pours through the chasm, and has practically ruined its 
attractiveness as a_resort. 

“The water mains of the village of Keeseville are known 
to have become so clogged with the refuse from the mills 
that much of the force of the water has been lost. The 
attention of the insurance campanies has been called to 
this feature of the case, and their representatives are now 
making an examination with a view to cancelling policies 
or raising rates, if the reports are substantiated. 

“The position of the mill owners is simply one of dol- 
lars and cents. It is conceded that the refuse can be dis- 
posed of in other ways, but in no way so cheaply as dump- 
ing it into the stream on which the mills are located, and 
so for financial reasons they are likely to continue the 
practice until compelled to stop it. 

“The waters of Lake Champlain, once so noted ‘for 
their purity, will in a few years be polluted beyond re- 
demption. The enormous amount of impurities that are 
dumped into the lake by the Wellsboro and Au Sable 
pulp mills for at least ten years has pretty nearly con- 
verted a part of the lake into a huge sinkhole. 

“As I said before, the chemical deposit is not soluble. 
It is a precipitate, and sinks to the bottom, but is of such 
light specific gravity that the slightest - disturbance of 
the water will suspend it, and send it to discolor and be- 
foul the shores. 

“The State chemist of Vermont tells me that after each 
west wind quantities of dead fish come ashore, and the 
peculiar odor and taste of the water in Burlington is due 
to the same cause. The stones on the shore of Four 
Brothers Islands and Wellsboro Point are covered with 
slime, and I have seen a long streak of the pollution as it 
sed itself in a ‘milky way’ on its travels down the 





e. 

_ “As the two mills are daily dumping tons of impurities 
into the waters of the lake, it is a self-evident proposition 
that in a few years, unless something is done, the whole 
body of water will become a cesspool. Immediate action 
must be taken to preserve the waters that history and 
nature have made famous throughout the world. 

“The mill owners say they wish to abide. by the law, 
but claim that although they have spent enormous sums 
of mone Sor the purpose they cannot Giapose of the bane- 
ful residuum. poppycock. 

“I have talked with the leading citizens of Keeseville, 
and are in great distress over the destruction of the 
Au Sable River and the | inconvenience the 
nuisance is causing them. cannot drink the water, 
and the plumbing ts so choked with refuse that it neces- 
Sitates frequent overhauling. The proprietor of the hote] 
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tells me that when the windows in his house are open the 
odor is offensive and unhealthy. The marshes and low- 
lands about the mouth of the river are covered with a 
a substance, and the action of the sun causes a 
rightful stench. I have myself seen the white scum 
covering almost the entire surface of the river as it flows 
under the arched bridge through Keeseville. 

“There is no disposition to throttle the mill industry, 
nor any raid to impaif the value of any investment, or to 
work a hardship on those whose livelihood depends upon 
the operation of the mills. There is no effort to oppress 
anybody, but there is a very lively and active disposition 
to bring about an abatement of the trouble.” 

Mr. Hatch then showed a letter he had received from 
Congressman Joseph C. Sibley, of Pennsylvania, who 
Owns a fine summer place on the lake. It speaks for itself: 

“In reference to the much-talked-of nuisance created 
through the pee mills discharging their refuse into Lake 
Champlain, I must say that my attention has been many 
times directed to the Saranac, Au Sable and Bouquet 
rivers. The Au Sable is a disgrace, and I believe the 
chemicals, together with the sawdust, will destroy the fish 
in the lake; certainly will drive them from that portion 
of the waters of Lake Champlain. The fishing in Lake 
Champlain now is so poor that it does not interest me 
to any great extent. The fact is on the New York side 
there is practically no fishing. I think they are already 
driven out. When I go fishing it is generally over on the 
Vermont shore.” 

Mr. D. W. Middleton, of the Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission, in a letter to Congressman Sibley, says : 

“We find mill owners —— to do-everything in their 
power to remove the causes of complaint, and in the in- 
stance to which you refer are spending thousands of 
dollars in an endeavor to remedy the difficulty. We trust 
that in the near future the efforts of the commission 
and the mill owners will result in a satisfactory solution 
of the-problem as to the best method for the coal of 
refuse so as not to contaminate public waters.” 

The mill on the Bouquet River has been in operation 
since 1890. Soon after it was started Major J. Warren 
Pond, chief game protector of the Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission, brought an action against it, which resulted 
in an alleged promise on the part of the owners that they 
would construct a pool to collect the chemicals discharged 
from their mill. It is what is known as a soda mill. In 
the manufacture of pulp it uses poplar logs, and it con- 
¢umes many tons of chemicals every day. The chemicals, 
when discharged into the river, are carried by the current 
a distance of three miles into the lake and are suspended 
there in the form of gray precipitates. 

In spite of this alleged promise, the evil continued until 
Gov. Roosevelt’s tetm, when the Forest, Fish and Game 
Commissioner employed special counsel and brought an- 
other action. ’ 

When all the evidence of violation had been compiled, 
an action against the mill was brought in the county 
court, and the. case was so strong that the defendants 
compromised. On their promise to offend no longer, the 
action was discontinued. 

Soon afterward the Forest, Fish and Game Commis- 
sion was merged with the Forest Preserve Board, a new 
set of officers took control, and the owners of the mill, 
it is said, forgot their promise. 

The mill on the Au Sable River uses spruce timber 
in making its pulp, and employs large amounts of sul- 
phurous acid gas. This mill is more than ten miles from 
the mouth of the river. The village of Keeseville formerly 
drew its supply of water from the river, but the stream 
became polluted to such an extent that it had to be aban- 
doned. Owners of the mill admitted their responsibility 
by offering to find the village another source of water 
supply. 

Mills at Ticonderoga and elsewhere have spent thous- 
ands of dollars to dispose of the chemicals which they 
use without polluting the lake. It is alleged that the 
establishments on the Bouquet and Au Sable rivers are 
the only ones in the entire State which are permitted to 
cefy the law with impunity. Both these streams were 
formerly prolific with game fish. The poisonous quality 
of the water of the spawning grounds for bass, pike, 
pickerel, after causing tremendous destruction, has now 
driven the fish entirely away. As the chemicals are in- 
soluble in water, the accumulation is continually grow- 
ing. It is predicted that five years more will entail the 
most serious results. 

On account of the noted purity of its water, Lake 
Champlain has been considered as a possible source of 
supply for New York city. For a long time there has 
been great indignation among Lake Champlain residents 
over the inactivity of the State authorities. They are 
convinced that the immunity the pulp mills enjoy is due 
to political or other influences. 

In commenting on the continued pollution of the waters 
of the lake and the never ending destruction of the noble 
forests round and about it, Mr. Hatch, in enthusiastic 
vein, said: 

“Around no other section of the country cluster his- 
torical associations so brilliant and memorable. In the 
annals of a century and a half by successive deeds of 
daring, by bloody forays, by the romances of border war- 
fare, by the conflicts of fleets and armies, the waters 
and the shores of Lake Champlain have been consecrated 
as the classic ground of America. In those merciless con- 
tests in which France and England were the allies of 
savage tribes, in the long and sanguinary conflicts be- 
tween those great powers, in the war of the Revolution, 
and that of 1812, the whole course of the lake was stained 
with blood, and emblezoned by feats of glory. How long, 
I wonder, will the people of New York State and of the 
ration continue to regard with indifference the desecra- 
tion of this consecrated spot !” 
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‘Sunfishes. 


BY HUGH M. SMITH. 


Extracted from U. S. Fish Commission Report for 1902, pages 
353 to 366. 

THE strictly American family of fresh water sunfishes 
and basses (Centrarchid@) consists of numerous species, 
including some of our best-known fresh water fishes, 
which are much sought by anglers, and contribute largely 
to the food supply. The family is well represented in 
nearly all parts of the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains, in Canada and Mexico, and one species is 
found in California. 

Some of these fishes are known only to the ichthyolo- 
gist, and have no distinctive names by which the layman 
may designate them; others can claim only book names 
which have never come into use and probably never will; 
and others have received a large number of vernacular 
names, some general and some local in their application. 
Some of the popular designations are appropriate and dis- 
tinctive, but others are misleading, inaccurate, and in- 
definite, and much confusion has been occasioned thereby 
in popular literature and in legal papers. This compila- 
tion is offered in the belief that a key to the numerous 
names of these fishes will be useful to fishermen, fish- 
culturists, and legislators. There is no intention to lay 
undue stress on the importance of common names; on 
the contrary, it is thought that the multiplicity of names 
here shown serves to emphasize the necessity for definite- 
ness which can, in many instances, be secured only 
through the use of the technical names. 

The common names are presented in two lists. In the 
first an effort is made to bring together, in alphabetical 
order, all the common names that have been applied to the 
sutifishes in the United States and Canada, to show the 
distribution of these names, and to identify the species to 
which each common name is given. Practically all the 
names in print are recorded, together with a number of 
othets reported by correspondents and associates, which 
have apparently not been printed. 

The following explanations of the list are given: 

1. The vernacular names are arranged in strict alpha- 
betical order, and are recorded in the various forms in 
which they are spelled or pronounced. The fish may be 
identified by its vernacular name by noting its technical 
name, and then, if necessary, referring to the latter in 
the systematic list of the members of the family. 

2. The geographical distribution of the names is indi- 
cated as accurately as possible. Names used over a wide 
area and appearing often in print are marked “general.” 
The absence of locality indicates either a lack of knowl- 
edge as to where the name is employed or the appearance 
of the name only in books. 

3. Whenever practicable a reference is given to a pub- 
lished record of the use of the name for the species and 
region cited. In the case of many names this record was 
the first known, but for other names, whose earliest ap- 
plication has not been determined, it has been considered 
sufficient to refer to a standard work. [These references 
are here omitted.] 

The second list comprises the scientific and approved 
vernacular names of the Centrarchide, and under each 
species all the common names that have been applied to it. 


Notes and Comments on the Common Names, 


The fertile imagination of Rafinesque induced him to 
coin many names for the members of this family, and he 
is responsible for a large proportion of the book names 
mentioned in the list. More recent writers have, how- 
ever, contributed a number of such names, as will appear 
from the list. In some cases, where common names are 
given without comment in local lists of fishes and in 
general works, it has not been possible to determine 
whether they were in actual use or simply supplied by the 
writers. This compilation is therefore probably subject 
to correctidn in a number of such names which ‘could not 
be corroborated from other sources. 

The names “sunfish,” “bream,” and “perch” are applied 
with little discrimination to all the smaller species, more 
especially those of the genera Lepomis and Eupomotis. in 
the Southern States. “Bream” is often corrupted to 
“brim,” and “perch” to “peerch” or “pearch.” The same 
names are also given to Pomoxis, Ambloplites, Cheno- 
bryttus, and Centrarchus, with or without qualifying 
words. 

The name tobacco-box, which is applied to Eupomotis 
gibbosus in Maryland and Virginia, doubtless was based 
on a real or supposed resemblance in size, form, or color 
to the old-fashioned pocket receptacle for smoking and 
chewing tobacco. In regard to another fanciful name of 
this fish, Frank Forrester remarked that “the numerous 
spots on its body have procured for it the absurd name of 
pumpkin-seed in many States.” 

The two members of the genus Pomo-xis are very sim- 
ilar in appearance and habits, and exist together in 
many waters. It is, therefore, no wonder that they bear 
many of the same common names, although each has some 
particular appellations. 

“Strawberry bass and calico bass seem to be very ap- 
propriate designations for Pomo.xis sparoides, and have 
the additional advantage of being already generally in use 
in a large district.” (Goode.) For Pomoxis annularis, 
crappie may be recommended. 

The names “campbellite” and “newlight,” which appear 
to have originated in Kentucky, and to have spread thence 
tc Indiana and Illinois, are said by Goode to have been 
given to P. annularis “by the irreverent during the great 
Campbellite movement in the West nearly half a century 
ago,” and Klippart shows the origin of the name in Ken- 
tucky by recalling that the fish “appeared in the waters 
of that State simultaneously with the advent of the dis- 
ciples of Rev. Alexander Campbell.” These names are 
seldom heard nowadays, but are carried along in the 
books on fishes, and are interesting nomenclatural relics. 
That they have not entirely died out, however, is shown 
by the fact that as late as January, 1903, the Fish Com- 
mission received from Kentucky an application for “new- 
lights” for stocking a pond, and Dr. S. P. Bartlett, of the 
United States Fish Commission station at Quincy, IIL, 
reports that he has occasionally heard the name “campbel- 
lite” in that State. Klippart attaches these names to P, 


. 


Sparoides, but other writers have restricted them to P. 
annularis. 

Monsieur Montpetit (“Les poiseons d’eau douce du 
Canada”) thus discusses the names crappie and crapet: 

_“Crapet? Nothing similar exists in any French dic- 
tionary to designate a fish. I have reason to believe that 
the American word crappie is simply a transformation by 
the ear of the Canadian word crapet, which must have 
been applied to this fish a long time before the colonists 
of New England could have known it. Whether this fish 
took the name of crappie in the limpid waters of the Great 
Lakes or in the muddy waters of the mouths of the 
Mississippi, there is not less reason to believe that this 
name is only the alteration of the French word crapet 
which was given to it, either in Canada or Louisiana, a 
century and more before the English had become ac- 
quainted with it. Ah! le crapet! That is an essentially 
Canadian expression which we have all heard from the 
mouth of our mother, when for some teasing trick or 
mischievous act she threatened us with soft and affection- 
ate blows. Ah! le crapet! Which meant: ‘No matter 
by what end he is taken, he is always bristling, ready to 
do us an injury—he is a crapet.’” 

The euphonious French name sac-a-lait (bag of milk) 
which is heard in the lower Mississippi Valley and now 
apparently is applied to other centrarchids as well as to 
P. annularis, to which it was originally given, has been 
corrupted to “suckley perch” in Louisiana near New 
Orleans. John Demon and shad, names mentioned by 
Mr. Goode as being applied to the crappie, have not re- 
cently been heard, and their geographical distribution is 
unknown to the compiler. According to Professor Ever- 
mann, tin-mouth and paper-mouth are names now often 
heard in Indiana, the former having reference to the color 
of the inside of the mouth of the crappie, the latter to the 
fact that the mouth tears easily when hooked. 

“Of the numerous names applied to members of the 
genus Micropterus, none is so distinctive as black bass, 
with the qualifying terms large-mouthed and small- 
mouthed, and these are the designations which should be 
generally adopted and adhered to, even though few; if 
any, specimens are really black. 

Mr. Goode recalls that “Charlevoix, a Jesuit missionary 
who explored Canada in 1721, mentions a fish called 
achigan, which is thought to have been the large-mouth.” 
M. Montpetit, in his “Les poissons d’eau douce du 
Canada,” has adopted achigan as the most appropriate 
vernacular name, and writes as follows regarding it: 

“In the Province of Quebec, in more than one Ameri- 
can State, the name achigan will persist and will perhaps 
finally prevail even on the continent of Europe. By 
priority, recognized as a principle by the naturalists of 
Europe and America, it has incontestable titles, since for 
centurigs and centuries, doubtless, before Laudonniére 
called this fish salmoides, the aborigines of Canada desig- 
nated it under the name achigan. It is a name of terror, 
the Algonquin name, picked up by Charlevoix and re- 
ligiously preserved among us. One savant, versed in the 
savage languages, the Rev. Father Lacomb, O. M. I., has 
claimed that the word means the fish which disputes, 
which struggles, which shakes and bungles the line. 
Those who have seen it at work will admit that that is 
just its description.” . 


Alphabetical List of the Common Names of the Basses 
and Sunfishes, 


1Achigan—Canada..... Micropterus_ salmoides. 






DIE hi dccccncecvecccsvedcccocoivevecocessqocauetaseee icropterus, 
Achigan grand bouche. -Micropterus salmoides. 
Achigan noir .......-ccccccccscccccccccccsscscsccceccccce Micropterus. 
Achigan petite bouche.......-.seeeeeceeeeeees Micropterus dolomieu. 
SNE a. cc cescconeseqeavevestocescesoccs Pomoxis sparoides, 
Bachelor—Ohio Valley........ssccssssccerecseees Pomoxis annularis. 
Bachelor perch—Ohio River..........-.+ssseee05 Pomoxis annularis. 


Banded sunfish ..........+seeeeee 
Banded Sunfish......... 
Bank-lick bass—Ohio 


Keane sarmaeain Enneacanthus obesus. 
a chetodon. 

--.-Pomoxis sparoides. 
..-Pomoxis sparoides. 







Bar-fish—Lake Michigan—Wisconsin . 


Base—General ...:..ccciccccccccccceces ye esccccccccccesdes Micropterus. 
pe ere errr Micropterus dolomieu (young). 
TE MUI a dic cnecevcocucveceecsadadessoua Acantharchus pomotis. 
Bayou bass—Southern States.............+++ Micropterus salmoides. 
Big-ear stunfislh, ....ccccccccsccccccecccccccsccsoce Lepomis megalotis. 
Big-fin bass .......... eeeee eeecccccssecccccsccsce Pomoxis sparoides. 
Big-mouth—Upper ena Valley.......Chznobryttus gulosus. 






Big-mouth bass—General............ 


Micropterus salmoides. 
Big-mouthed black bass—General.... 


-Micropterus salmoides. 





Big-mouthed sunfish—Kentucky—Ohio?.....Chznobryttus gulosus. 
Big-mouthed trout—Kentucky..............++ Micropterus salmoides. 
Big-nosed sunfish........ccccccccccccccssecccccccs Apomotis ischyrus. 
Oia sccccsccccccsecccsvassccasecs Pomoxis sparoides. 
I GUO: cecicvccccccccedcccees Mesogonistius chetodon. 
Black bass—Gemneral.....cccseccecccccccccccccccecccceece Micropterus. 


Black bass of the Huron............. 
Black crappie—lIllinois... 
Black-eared pond-fish.. 
Black-eared pond-fish.. 


...-Micropterus salmoides. 
-.-Pomoxis sparoides. 
Lepomis pallidus. 
-Lepomis auritus. 










Black-ears—Ohio Valley.. .Lepomis megalotis. 
Blackeyes—Ohio Valley..........-..-+.+++- ...-Lepomis cyanellus. 
Black-eyc sunfish........ccscsccecccccccccccceecs Lepomis cyanellus. 
Black fresh-water bass..........essseeeeeeeres Micropterus dolomieu. 


WEE TRO san docncdaceccascocaccccccescess Micropterus salmoides. 
Black perch—Ohio Valley; Miss.; Tenn..... Micropterus dolomieu. 
Bleck sunfish—Mississippi?.............+++-+ Chenobryttus gulosus. 
Black sunfish—Ohio................. -.-Ambloplites rupestris. 
Black-tailed sunfish—Ohio Valley.. Lepomis megalotis. 
Black warmouth.........s0s+-+eeeees ..-Chznobryttus gulosus. 
Bloe@ty sunfish...........-.--++- --.-Lepomis megalotis. 
Blue-and-green sunfish..........0.-sesseeeeeeeees Lepomis cyanellus. 







Blue bass—Ohio Valley..........-.-ssceeeeseeees Lepomis cyanellus. 
Blue bream—Gemneral............ssceeeececceeeeces Lepomis pailidus. 
Bluefish—Ohio Valley.........-+s+seseseeeseeees Lepomis cyanellus. 


Blue-gill (or blue gills)—Maumee River, O.; Michigan, — , 

Lepomis pallidus. 
Lepomis pallidus. 
.-Lepomis pallidus. 
-Lepomis pallidus. 
.--Lepomis pallidus. 
becddtaccces Lepomis pallidus. 


Blue-gilled_bream—Michigan 
Blue joe—Noi Carolina.. 
Blue-mouthed_sunfish...... 
Blue perch—North Carolin 
Blue sunfish—General 













Bluse steele QMS cece cccccvcccccccccsccssccocecs Lepomis cyanellus. 
Blue-spotted sunfish.........--.+seeeeeeeeeeieee ..- Lepomis cyanellus. 
Blue-spotted sunfish ......... Enneacanthus simulans et g!oriosus. 
Bream—Maine; Massachusetts............+++++ upomotis givbosus. 
Bream—Maine ......e+cceeesesssecscceescccereneens Lepomis auritus. 
Bream—Southern Atlantic States. Se rupestris. 
Bream—Southern Atlantic States. -Chenobryttus gulosus. 
Bream—Southern Atlantic States..........-.++2+++ Lepomis auritus. 
Brea Atlantic States.............. Eupomotis gibbosus. 
Bream— ; general.........Lepomis, Eupomotis, etc. 
*Brém Siclatnaseieatedecscdiessiesss Ambloplites rupestris. 
Bride Perch—Ohio......... Cadendvecscevetesce Micropterus salmoides. 
Pomoxis annularis. 

a ireaadetndanenediecrdanaenind Lepomis megalotis. 





‘Indian. *French, "Corruption. ‘Obsolete. 
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Buffalo sunfish—Michigan......... 





















revesencgie ...Lepomis ‘ cyanellus. 
Butter-fish—Ulinois ....... eevcccecocecs svoosecces Pomoxis ides. 
Calico bass—General............. oveeees eeeececece Pomoxis sparoides. 
Calico bream—South Carolina..........++++-+++: Pomoxis sparoides. 
Campellite—Kentucky.........scsscccssesssssees Pomoxis sparoides? 
Campbellite—Kentucky; Indiana; Illinois....... Pomoxis annularis. 
Chain-sided sunfish ..........sesesseeeeeeeees omis macrocheirus. 
Chain side ......00. bocesyrnns> senvencesevove Lepomis macrocheirus. 
Chinquapin perch—Florida..........+.s0sssseeees Lepomis punctatus. 
Chinquapin perch—Lower Mississippi Valley...Pomoxis annularis. 
Chinquapin perch—North Carolina.............. Pomoxis sparoides. 
Chub “North CORED cpanvecsscoscocece --++-Chenobryttus gulosus. 
Chub—North Carolina; Virginia............. Micropterus salmoides. 
Chub robin—North Carolina..... peboocbeve tebe Eupomotis gibbosus? 
Common bass..... esevene Jagbbabh sesevecteetes Micropterus salmoides. 
Common sunfish........... Eupomotis gibbosus, Lepomis megalotis. 
Copper-headed bream—Florida...........-.+++++0+ Lepomis pallidus. 
Copper-nosed bream—General............+-+ss+++ Lepomis llidus. 
Cow Bass—Indiana.........++.+++ Micropterus salmoides. 
ee --Pomoxis, etc. 
Crapet calicot...... -Pomoxis sparoides. 
Crapet jaune....... --Eupomotis gibbosus. 


*Crapet mondoux ... 
Crepet noir—Montrea 
Crapet vert ........ 
Crappie—General..... 
Crappie—North Carol 
Crappy (see crappie). 
Croppie (see crappie). 

Croppie—Missouri...........++. 
Croppy (see crappie). 
Dollardee—Kentucky .. 
Dolly Varden—Iilino: 
Dotted painted-tail... 


Ambloplites rupestris. 
Ambloplites rupestris. 
Ambloplites rupestris. 
-Pomoxis annularis. 
Pomoxis sparoides, 


--+eeAmbloplites rupestris. 
.-Lepomis pallidus. 


;.Pomoxis sparoides, 
-Micropterus salmoides. 


Dwarf bass ........ .-Micropterus dolomieu. 
Eared sunfish...... -++s.Lepomis megalotis. 
Female perch—Maine..........++ ppimaiet pesien Eupomotis gibbosus. 
Flat-fsh—Maine; Massachusetts............++- Eupomotis gibbosus. 
Flat-fish—Maine........ eevcesccooecce eccccee eoccecs ° mis auritus. 
Flier (or filyer)—North Carolina.......... Centrarchus macropterus. 
Flounder—Maine.........:..-- 9n0000b0000s svosseeee Lepomis auritus. 
Flounder—Maine............+++- pubsansbuebanee Eupomotis gibbosus. 
Flying perch—North Carolina............ Centrarchus macropterus. 
Fresh-water bass ............csescees eoeeneens Ambloplites rupestris. 
DOOR (Ens vcosveccvecdesnnsccesensces Eupomotis gibbosus. 
INGE NUEEOR. . nonvncneebensesesneesccetasune Lepomis auritus. 
Fresh-water trout—S. C.; Ga.; Fla.......... Micropterus salmoides. 
Gilded sunfish........... eecerccooccososescce Lepomis macrocheirus. 
Goggle-eye—General in West............+++. —_——_ rupestris. 
Goggle-eye—General; N, C.; Tex..........+++ Chenobryttus gulosus. 
Goggle-eye—Southern States ............0seeee0e+ Pomoxis sparoides. 
OREREEE sossvocaps oes penpencese denucwecubeskias Pomoxis annularis. 
Goggle-eyed bass—Ohio ........eeeceseeeeseees Ambloplites rupestris. 
Goggle-eyed perch-—-Southern States........... Pomoxis sparoides. 
Goggle-eyed perch—Louisiana............+-.++++ »+-Lepomis auritus? 
Goid bass—Ohio Valley............cecesseeeee Micropterus dolomieu. 
Goldfish—Ohiio, €tC..ccccccsecescccccccccsesces Lepomis macrocheirus. 
Gold ring—Ohio Valley...........s.seeeeeeeeees Pomoxis annularis. 
GOlOTINE POMOKIBs....ccccceccccscccccesccceees Pomoxis annularis. 
Grass bass—Indiana; Minnesota............. Micropterus salmoides. 


Grass Bass—Lake Erie; Ohio; Ill.; Miss. V’y..Pomoxis sparoides. 





Gray bass—Michigan............essseeeseeees icropterus salmoides. 
Green bass—Michigan; Ohio River......... Micropterus salmoides. 
Green bass—Kentucky........0ssseeceeceeeses Micropterus dolomieu. 
Green perch ........600+ Soswonserccesrcecoosvovesspens Micropterus sp. 
Green sunfish—General .............seeeeeseseres Lepomis cyanellus. 
Green trout—Louisiana..............eeeeeees Micropterus salmoides. 
Green trout—Kentucky.........ssceseecesecees Micropterus dolomieu. 
SGPOWIEE coccovecncnvnvcccsonesocoosccesepeses Micropterus salmoides. 
Harlequin f0ach....cccccccccccscscccccccccscces Eupomotis gibbosus. 
Hog bass—Ohio Valley............. Micropterus dolomieu Goung). 
ED ascascéetaceseerascenesiswesdbeawpatull Micropterus salmoides. 
Johem DCRR. ..cccncccesesscccccecccccccevecesses Pomoxis annularis. 
Jug-mouth—North Carolina..............+++++ Chenobryttus gulosus. 
Jumper—Southern States...... Micropterus salmoides et dolomieu. 
Kiver—New Hampshire............cssccsesecesees Lepomis auritus. 
Kivet——Maime  ....ccccccccccsccsccccccccceccces Eupomotis gibbosus. 
Te TRAD =NIMO? vovscnsoscectevescesoswovss Ambloplites rupestris. 
Lae BRGO—EIED ccccccccsccccccccccccveccoses Micropterus salmoides. 
Lake bass—Great Lakes? ..........csceseseeeee Pomoxis sparoides. 
Lake crappie—Great Lakes?.......... ....Pomoxis sparoides. 















Lake Erie bass—Pennsylvania; Ohio 
Lake Huron black bass 
Lamplighter—Ohio 
Large-finned bass......-.sse+s: 
Large-mouthed bass—General..... Micropterus salmoides. 
Large-mouthed black bass—General. Micropterus salmoides. 
Large-scaled sunfish................. ee megalotis. 
Leather car—North Carolina.. ..Lepomis auritus. 
Leather wing—North Carolina Lepomis auritus. 


....Pomoxis sparoides. 
Micropterus salmoides. 
...Pomoxis sparoides. 
ntrarchus macropterus. 




























Little bass—-Ohio Valley...... -Micropterus dolomieu (young). 
i Sc uacossccesconccseccsnaseneseness Enneacanthus obesus. 
EAD CORES s wcccvccccccccecsccccccscccssetcosoes Lepomis cyanellus. 
CED SEs cnn encrncecvccescnsenecesbeesesenspenees Enneacanthus. 
EE PIII 60 cv eveccoccsesdsnceseusbese Lepomis megalotis. 
LAMMGRTOR GURERT, oc cccccccccccccccccccscesevconce Lepomis auritus. 
Long-finned sunfish.............+.seeeeeee+ Centrarchus macropterus. 
Many-spined sunfish.............+.sseeee0s Centrarchus macropterus. 
ES ee Micropterus salmoides. 
Mill pond chub—Virginia................... Micropterus salmoides. 
Mill- pond flier—North Carolina................. Pomoxis sparoides. 
Mill-pend perch—North Carolina......... Centrarchus macropterus. 
Minny bass—Ohio Valley......... Micropterus dolomieu (young). 
®More-mouth tream—South Carolina....... Chenobryttus * gulosus. 
Moss bass—Indiana................seeeeeeeee Micropterus salmoides. 
Mountain trout—Alabama..............+.00+5: Micropterus dolomieu. 
Mud bass—Indiana.............:sesceeveeeees Micropterus salmoides. 
BE ER cccccnpinpescosecesvescoscesseseeen’ Acentharchus pomotis. 
Mud chub—North Carolina..............++++- Chenobryttus gulosus. 
Mud perch—North Carolina.............+.-+/ Acantharchus pomotis. 
SD CL. caSenbccnnennccsesesconcseccetesond Acantharchus pomotis. 
New light—Kentucky............ssccssseseccevcs Pomoxis sparoides? 
New Hght—Ky; Tnd.; Til.........ccccccscccccsces Pomoxis annularis. 
SR rrr Pomoxis sparoides. 
Northern pomotis...........ccccccccccccsccces Eupomotis gibbosus. 
Obscure fresh-water bass.............-.+000+5+ Micropterus dolomicu. 
Orange-spotted sunfish..................+eeessseeee Lepomis humilis. 
Oswego bass—-Great Lakes; New York..... Micropterus salmoides. 
Painted-tail—Ohio ........-.0seeeeeeeseeeeeeee Micropterus salmoides. 
Pale crappie—ITlinols........ccccccsccscccecvevees Pomoxis annularis. 
PERE BEPROIEG: cocvanencssesscpcesnncscsenssey Micropterus salmoides. 
i RL IG) clk Labebn tive ss esenscennnn>sthe Eupomotis pallidus. 
Paper-mouth—Indiana .............. saveohennnebe Pomoxis annularis. 
*Pearch or peerch—Southern States.......Lepomis, Eupomotis, etc. 
es ee eee - Lepomis, Eupomotis, etc. 
DEED nubokssbGninhsncnpvovsanepglier ses ...Centrarchus macropterus. 
Perch—Southern States......... Micropterus salmoides et dolomieu. 
Perch—Southern States..............seceees- Chenobryttus gulosus. 
RENNIN. ons tn nccnssnsnsscvnnhessiee Archoplites interruptus. 
Perch-mouth bream--Florida...............++ Chenobryttus gulosus. 
POE MATER. oc ccccccccevecccesvccnccccesccssse Eupomotis gibbosus. 
Pond perch—Ohio........++.+2+000+-200e200: Micropterus salmoides. 
Pumpkin seed—New England & Middle States. Eupomotis gibbosus. 
CQelVER BE RIRE. 2.0. ccrccccccccecccccocvcvccesecesesces epomis auritus. 
ED vakanasonensebenserabaass -Eupomotis gibbosus. 
TASOPBAEE ..ccccccecccccenevccescoss Pomoxis sparoides. 
Red-bellied bream—North Carolina. ...Lepomis auritus. 
Red-bellied bream.............0..eeeseees Lepomis megalotis. 
Red-bellied perch—South Atlantic States. --.Lepomis auritus. 
Red-bellied perch—Georgia..............- Lepomis megalotis. 


Red-bellied robin ch—North Carolina. 
Red-belly—North Carolina 
Red-belly—North Carolina 
Red-belly—Ohio Valley... 
Red breast.............. 
ores yeneral.. 


...Lepomis auritus. 
-Lepomis auritus. 
upomotis gibbosus. 
Lepomis megalotis. 
mis auritus. 
...Ambloplites rupestris. 








ed-eye—General .............2555 ...Chzno gulosus. 
ee ee peer ..Lepomis cyanellus. 
Red-eye—North Carolina...............0-e00+ Micropterus. dolomieu. 
Red-eyed bream—South Atlantic States....... Ambloplites rupestris. 
Red-eyed bream—Iowa; Arkansas; Ohio?...Chzno! gulosus. 
Red-eyed -perch—General Amblopl rupestris. 
ReG-e7O8 SBA... .00.cccccccccccccrccenccesees is megalotis. 
MIN ong be0~ sc ccck adtneopabeesen Ambloplites rupestris. 
Red-headed bream—Pennsylvania............----:+ is auritus. 
Red perch—Tenxas...............scceeeeeees arena —— miniatus. 
Red eS. Ss aemtais cage neronnen ile e is cartes. 
Red-spotted sunfish— Miss. ; 3: Rome? 12 c0cs0n Lepomis humilis. 
Red sunfish—Maine Lepomis itus. 
a bream....... <asuesabennecehnnka asteeivbad 

ta pomotis 

ee Es ee ee 
TONG BD 5 Sinai v'08 sng vkeGnen's cnvcisevnneccyssd 
River 
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Roach—Ohio ......++.seseeeeees eeeecseecesFOMOXiS [nme oy 









Robin—North Carolina...... ecccesccecessesL@pomis auritus. 
Robin—North Carolina............ sesceeseeeeskupomotis gibbosus. 
Robin perch—North Carolina..... ceesccesscccsecs is auritus. 
_ Robin perch—Virginia; North Carolina...... Eupomotis gibbosus. 
Rock bass—General................ ++eeeeee-e-Ambloplites rupestris. 
EE MED -nosdessseceseuspuenseseves'e seeeeeeeeeeeess+sMicropterus sp. 
Rock fish ........ poareeseeogs poppies secceceeceseesFOMOXis sparoides, ~ 
PM ED. ccnnonees anes nensevenes occcccesccenescces css tURTORes. 
IR civcsenbusseescssevese Spee Centrarchus macropterus. 
Ruff—Massachusetts...........+++.seeeeees coco oY otis gibbosus. 
Sac-a-lait (lai)—Lower Miss. Valley............. omoxis annularis. 

-a-lait—Lowisiana.............+++4+ erccscce Chenobryttus gulosus? 
Sac-a-lait—Louisiana.............. -+++esCentrarchus macropterus? 
Sac-d-lait—Texas..........cccccesessccccccscces ---Pomoxis sparoides. 
Sac-a-lait—Texas ........... Send eawcsesbeoesd ---»-Pomoxis annularis. 
Sacramento perch.......cccccoscccees eeneee Archoplites interruptus. 
Salmon-formed growler..............+.- -».--Micropterus salmoides. 
Sand perch—North Carolina........ esseeebe ..-Eupomotis gibbosus. 
Sand perch... -.-Pomoxis sparoides. 
OL. sssevesesenn ce --Pomoxis annularis. 
Shell-cracker—Florida ........0.+.sssecseessees Eupomotis holbrooki. 
Shining bass...... > Centrarchus macropterus. 


Silver bass—Illinois.. 
Silver perch—Ohio Val 


gees -Pomoxis sparoides. 
ley . 
rch—North Carctins 


-Pomoxis annularis. 




















Silver -.-Pomoxis sparoides. 
Slough bass....... subeues Micronterus salmoides. 
Si GLOT SHR. ccccvcicssciccces . -Lepomis megalotis. 


Small-mouthed black bass—General. 
Small-mouthed black bass—General. 
Southern chub..... 
Southern crappie .. 
Speckled bass—Michigan 


-Micropterus dolomieu. 
-Micropterus salmoides. 
-Micropterus salmoides. 
-.-Pomoxis amnularis. 
-Pomoxis sparoides. 





















Speckled hen—Canada ..... ..-Micropterus sp. 
Speckled perch—N. C.; Fla.; Ark. Pomoxis sparoides. 
BPOMNE PPR secsovesseccs. ccossecccesees -Pomoxis annularis. 
St Pi tpnccrsenpensecesveetewss oetconcesenbaeell Micropterus sp. 
Spotted bream . : Lepomis punctuatus. 
Spotted perch—Florida....../........seeeeeeeees Pomoxis sparoides. 
Spotted river bass.......:..+... Micropterus dolomieu. 
Spotted trout—Georgia............cseeeeeceeeees Pomoxis sparoides. 
Straw bass—Michigan; Indiana..... obese nue Micropterus salmoides. 
Straw bass—Ohio.............cese000 Soescceboces Pomoxis sparoides. 
Strawberry bass—General................ssse00s Pomoxis sparoides. 
Strawberry perch.....sccscccccceses Pomoxis sparoides et annularis. 
Streaked cheeks river bass......... speeonens icropterus dolomieu. 
Streaked head—Ohio Valley................++ Micropterus dolomieu. 
Striped bass—Chautauqua Lake, N. Y...... Micropterus salmoides. 
*Suckley perch—Louisiana.......... Sonnrseronnl Pomoxis annularis. 
SS > CS Eupomotis gibbosus. 
ED Suvewwoenses0sgnssss00snehssecovecscsed Ambloplites rupestris. 
Sunfish—North Carolina; So. States...... Centrarchus macropterus. 
EL ccnbpensnioens esvercosennocyec baeebenanel Chzenobryttus gulosus. 
Sunfish—General .....cccccccccccses -.Lepomis, Eupomotis, etc. 
Sunfish bass—Kentucky River..............++- Ambloplites rupestris. 
SED SOUR” WROD io secvcsctecniscesssicvens Ambloplites rupestris. 
Sunny—New_ York; New England............ Eupomotis gibbosus. 
Sun perch—Mississippi..................+..++.%.Lepomis megalotis. 
Sun perch—Tennessee............ssseeeeeeeeee Ambloplites rupestris. 
Sun perch—Pennsylvania.............eseeeeeeeerees Lepomis -auritus. 
Sun perch—Georgia..........sssseeseeeeeeeeeeese Pomoxis sparoides. 
is CCEA, cn hoskeopsessnsneccceseesd Chenobryttus gulosus. 
®Swago—New_ York; Vermont............... Micropterus dolomieu. 
Swago bass—New York; WOT. i vessssvie Micropterus dolomieu. 
Swego—New York; Vermont............... Micropterus dolomieu. 
Swego bass—New York; Vermont........... Micropterus dolomieu. 
ET NEED cs cusiuseiesncboensscosessnsent Pomoxis annularis. 
Tin-mouth—IIlinois............ssececcccecscceces Pomoxis sparoides. 
Tin-mouth—Ohio Valley; Indiana............... Pomoxis annularis. 
RE EEE Snedacendgscheeg es cinsecbasevseeeséesul Pomoxis annularis. 
Tobacco box—Md.; Va.; D. C..........seceeees Eupomotis gibbosus, 
Trout—Southern States........ Micropterus salmoides et dolomieu. 
Trout bass—Ohio Valley..............sseees- Micropterus dolomieu. 
Trout perch—Ohio Valley; So. States...... Micropterus dolomieu. 
BEE CE RUE ccunce skbecbetchbcacbedeseser Micropterus dolomieu. 
*Warm-mouth perch—Georgia............++++ Chenobryttus gulosus. 
SORCREEEERROTEL neo sesesesovensnssocsied Chenobryttus gulosus. 
Warmouth bream—Florida................0+- Chenobryttus gulosus. 
Warmouth perch—S. C.; Ga.; Fla........... Chenobryttus gulosus. 
Welshman—North Carolina; Virginia....... Micropterus salmoides. 
SN CE cacknssanivarnien bu ten cesebencetl Micropterus salmoides. 
White bass—Ohio Valley.............seese0- Ambloplites rupestris. 
ED MEEED cn cscusenessacceseecuneeesenessoee Pomoxis annularis. 
White perch—Ohio River...........scssecsceees Pomoxis annularis. 
White perch—Georgia............sseccsceccsees Pomoxis_ sparoides. 


‘White salmon—Virginia 


n ( .-.Micropterus salmoides. 
White —— 
alley. 


..-Micropterus salmoides. 


White trout—Ohio V: Micropterus dolomieu. 


White-mouth sunfish...... Chenobryttus gulosus. 
Yaw-mouth perch—Georgia............sseee0- aneeneyties gulosus. 
Yellow bass—Ohio Valley; Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., 


Micropterus dolomieu. 











Yellow bass—Ohio Valley............ Micropterus salmoides. 
Yellow-belly—Virginia; North Caroli: ....Lepomis auritus. 
Yellow-belly—North Carolina.......... Eupomotis gibbosus. 
OE IIR. vn snncsonnee sens -Lepomis holbrooki. 
Yellow perch—Maine; Georgia. ....Lepomis auritus. 
Yellow perch—Maire.......... ..Eupomotis gibbosus. 
Yellow perch—Ohio Valley............ ...Micropterus dolomieu. 
WENO: GORR: DORs concvesecsvccecsssccnces Micropterus salmoides. 


Systematic List of the Bames aod Sunfishes with the 
Common Names to Each Spectes 
ee es 


1. Pomoxis sparoides (Lacépéde). Strawberry Bass; 
Calico Bass: 


Bachelor, bank-lick bass, bar-fish, bitter-head, black crappie, 
calico bass, calico bream, campbellite (?), chinquapin perch, 
crapet, crapet calicot, crappie, crappy, Dolly Varden, goggle-eye, 
goggle-eyed perch, grass bass, lake bass, lake crappie, Lake Erie 
bass, lamplighter, mill-pond flier, new light (?), Northern crappie, 
razor-back, roach, rock-fish, sac-a-lait, sand perch, silver bass, 
silver perch, speckled bass. speckled perch, spotted perch, spotted 
trout, straw bass, strawberry bass, sttawberry perch, sun perch, 
tin-mouth, white perch. 


2. Pomoxis annularis Rafinesque. Crappie: 

Bachelor, bachelor perch, bridge perch, calico bass (?), camp- 
bellite, — perch, crapet, crappie, crappy, goggle-eye, 
gold-ring, gold-ring pomoxis, John Demon, new light, pale crap- 
ie, paper-mouth, river crappie, sac-a-lait, shad, silver perch, 
Southern crappie, speckled perch, strawberry perch, suckley perch, 
timber croppie, tin-mouth, tin perch, white crappie, white perch. 


3. Centrarchus macropterus (Lacépéde). Flier; Round 
Sunfish : 


Flier (or flyer), flying perch, large-finned bass, long-finned sun- 
fish, many-spined sunfish, mill-pond perch, perch, round bass, 
round sunfish, sac-a-lait, shining bass, sunfish. 

4. Acantharchus pomotis (Baird). Mud Sunfish: 


Bass sunfish, mud bass, mud perch, mud sunfish. 


5. Ambloplites rupestris (Rafinesque). Rock Bass: 

Black sunfish, bream (brim), bréme, bronzed _centrarchus, 
crapet mondoux, crapet noir, cra vert, croppie, fresh-water bass, 
sogsle-cye, epasic-eyed bass, lake bass, red-eye, red-eyed bream, 

-eyed perch, red-eyed sunfish, rock bass, sunfish, sunfish bass, 
sunfish river bass, sun perch, white bass. 


6. Archoplites interruptus (Girard). Sacramento 
Perch : 


Perch, Sacramento perch. 


7. Chenobryttus gulosus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 
Warmouth : 
Big-mouth, big-mouthed sun-fish, black sfinfish, black warmouth, 


brea: lo bass, chub, goggle-eye, jug-mouth, more-mouth 
Sonny mud chub, perch, perch-mouth Ram red-eye, red-eyed 


ream, 

brea: sac-a-lait, sunfish, trout, = th . war- 
oom Saat bream, warmeath puch, wihoenael sunfish, 
yaw-mouth perch. - 

8 Enneacanthus obesus (Baird). 

Banded sunfish, little bream, little sunfish. 


“There are eight or ten other species of sunfishes.to which no 
common names been given. 
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9. Enneacanthus gloriosus (Holbrook). 
Blue-spotted sunfish, little sunfish. 


10. Mesogonistius chetodon (Baird). Banded Sunfish: 
Banded sunfish, black-banded sunfish. 


11. Apomotis -.punctatus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 
Chinquapin Perch: 
Bream (brim), chinquapin perch, spotted bream. 


12. Apomotis cyanellus (Rafinesque). Green Sunfish: 


Black-eyes, black-eye sunfish, blue-and-green sunfish, blue bass, 
bluefish, blue sunfish, blue-spotted sunfish, bream (brim), buffalo 
sunfish, a sunfish, little red-eye, perch, pearch or peerch, red- 
eye, sunfish. 


13. Apomotis ischyrus (Jordan & Nelson) : 
Big-nosed sunfish. 


14. Lepomis auritus (Linnzus) : 

Black-eared pond fish, bream (brim), flat fish, flounder, fresh- 
water sunfish, a perch (?), kiver, leather-ear, leather- 
wing, long-ear sunfish, ch, pearch or peerch, quiver, red- 
belly, red-bellied bream, red-bellied perch, red-bellied robin perch, 
soliwennt, red-headed bream, red perch, red sunfish, red-tailed 
bream, red-tailed pomotis, roach, robin, robin perch, sunfish, 
sun perch, yellow-belly, yellow perch. 


15. Lepomis miniatus Jordan: 
Red perch. 


; “ Lepomis megalotis (Rafinesque). Long-eared Sun- 
sh: 


Big-ear sunfish, black-ears, black-tailed sunfish, bloody sunfish, 
bream (brim), brilliant sunfish, common sunfish, eared sunfish, 
large-scaled sunfish, long-eared sunfish, perch, pearch, or peerch, 
red-bellied bream, red-belly, red-eyed sunfish, small green sunfish, 
sunfish, sun perch. 


17. Lepomis humilis (Girard). Red-spotted Sunfish: 


Bream (brim) ptemagees sunfish, perch, pearch or peerch, 
red-spotted sunfish, sunfish. 


18. Lepomis macrocheirus Rafinesque: 


Bream (brim), chain-sided sunfish, chain-side, gilded sunfish, 
goldfish, perch, pearch or peerch, sunfish. 


‘ = Lepomis pallidus (Mitchell). Blue-gill; Blue Sun- 
sh: 


Black-eared pond-fish, blue bream, blue-gill (or blue-gills), blue- 
gilled bream, blue joe, blue-mouthed sunfish, blue perch, blue 
sunfish, bream (brim), copper-headed bream, copper-nosed bream, 
dollardee, perch, pearch, peerch, sunfish. 


20. Eupomotis gibbosus (Linnzus). 
Tobacco-box : 

Bream (brim), chub robin (?), common sunfish, crapet jaune, 
female pre. flatfish, flounder, fresh-water perch, harlequin roach, 
kiver, orthern motis, perch, pearch, peerch, pond perch, 
pumpkin-seed, quiver, red-belly, roach robin, robin-perch, ruff, 
sand perch, sun bass, sunfish, sunny, tobacco-box, .yellow-belly, 
yellow perch. 


Pumpkin-seed ; 


21. Eupomotis holbrooki (Cuvier & Valenciennes) : 
Yellow bream, shell-cracker. 


22. Micropterus salmoides (Lacépéde). Large-mouthed 
Black Bass: 

Achigan, Achigan grande bouche, Achigan noir, bass, bayou 
bass, big-mouthed bass, big-mouthed black bass, big-mouthed 
trout, black bass of the Huron, black-Huron, bride perch, chub, 
common bass, cow bass, dotted painted-tail, fresh-water trout, 
grass bass, gray bass, green bass, green Berch, green trout, 
rowler, Huron, jumper, lake bass, Lake Huron black bass, 
arge-mouthed bass, large-mouthed black bass, marsh bass, mill- 
pond chub, moss bass, mud bass, Oswego bass, painted-tail, pale 
river-bass, perch, pond perch, river bass, rock bass, salmon-formed 
growler, slough bass, uthern chub, speckled hen, spotted bass, 
straw bass, striped bass, trout, Welshman, white bass, white 
salmon, white trout, yellow bass, yellow pond perch. 


23. Micropterus dolomieu Lacépéde. Small-mouthed 
Black Bass: 

Achigan, Achigan noir, Achigan petite bouche, bass, bass hog- 
fish, black bass, black fresh-water bass, black perch, bronze-backer, 
brown bass, brown river bass, brown trout, dwarf bass, gold bass, 
green bass, green perch, green trout, hog bass, jumper, little bass, 
minny bass, mountain trout, obscure fresh-water bass, perch, red- 
eye, river bass, rock bass, small-mouthed bass, small-mouthed 
black bass, speckled hen, spotted bass, spotted river bass, 
streaked-cheeks river bass, streaked-head, Swago, Swago bass, 
Swego, Swego bass, trout, trout bass, trout perch, trout river- 
bass, white trout, yellow bass, yellow perch. 


The Lobster Situation. 


Boston, Sept. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
convention of commissioners called in accordance with 
a resolve passed last winter by the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature with a view to securing uniform laws for pro- 
tection of lobsters, convened at the State House on 
Wednesday last, and the attendance must have been 
very gratifying to Captain Collins, who was chosen to 
preside. Dr. George W. Field was chosen secretary. 
Maine was represented by A. R. Nickerson, commis- 
sioner of sea and shore fisheries; New Hampshire by 
Commissioners Wentworth and Clark; Massachusetts 
by the three commissioners; Rhode Island by President 
Henry T. Root, Vice-President J. M. K. Southwick, 
Secretary W. P. Morton and Messrs. C. W. Willard, 
W. H. Boardman and Deputy E. W. Kelly. Connecti- 
cut sent Chairman G. T. Mathewson and E. H. Greer, 
of the commission, also Messrs. F. W. Morgan and E. 
H. Potter, representing the “Fishermen’s Association” 
of the State. From the Provinces came Mr. R. N. 
Venning, assistant commissioner of fisheries at Ottawa, 
and Mr. A. C. Bertram, inspector of fisheries for the 
Island of Cape Breton, N. S. New York sent Fish 
Commissioner B. Frank Woods, and the Massachus- 
etts Fish and Game Protective Association was repre- 
sented by President Reed and the secretary. 

In opening the meeting Chairman Collins, on behalf 
of the State, extended a cordial welcome to all those 
in attendance and expressed profound satisfaction with 
the spirit which had prompted the delegates to attend. 

He said: “All that has been done so far by legal en- 
actment or otherwise has failed to stay the decadence 
in the supply of lobsters. We must decide whether to 
let present conditions continue or take such action as 
will perpetuate the industry by insuring proper pro- 
tection of the lobster.” 

During the forenoon session of Wednesday Commis- 
sioner Root, of Rhode Island, spoke at length of the 
work of propagation in his State, and was accorded the 
closest attention by those present. 

Egg-bearing lobsters had been purchased and im- 
pounded until ready to deposit their eggs. He an- 
nounced the opinion that their plan had solved the 
problem of the artificial propagation of lobsters. An 
essential part of the plan, he said, was to keep the 
young ones in constant motion to prevent them from 
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fighting among themselves, as even the very small 
ones are exceedingly pugnacious. They: had used a 
fan, propelled by an electric motor. This year 1,000,000 
lobsters have been liberated by his commission. This 
work has greatly interested the fishermen and helped 
to win them over to an observance of the laws. 

Deputy Kelly said that thousands and thousands of 
short lobsters had been brought over from Massa- 
chusetts to Rhode Island, 90 per cent. of them still 
alive, and when seized had been thrown overboard. 
He wants egg-bearing lobsters held over through the 
winter until they are ready to deposit their eggs. Two 
sessions were held on Wednesday and two on Thurs- 
day, and I think every man present had something in- 
teresting to say. Messrs. Venning and Bertram gave 
a very full and clear account of the work done in 
Provincial waters in the line of propagation as well as 
in restricting the catch, the most important feature be- 
ing the close time, which varies in its period in differ- 
ent sections. A fuller account of their reports and ob- 
servations may be the subject of another letter. Great 
stress was laid by several speakers upon the protection 
of the egg-bearing lobster, and Dr. Field spoke in 
favor of allowing 8% and 9-inch lobsters to be caught 
and the prohibiting of the catch of the 10 and 11-inch 
ones. 

President Reed spoke of the difficulty in enforcing 
the present law, speaking from the standpoint of 
prosecuting attorney. The shorts could be easily pur- 
chased and consumed by shore houses and cheap hotels 
by men who were willing to break the law. He recom- 
mended a close time during two of the summer months. 

Mr. Nickerson said the shore people in Maine would 
oppose such a law and would surely cause its defeat if 
an attempt were made to pass it. 

Those who spoke for Rhode Island and Connecticut 
expressed the opinion that their fisheries were holding 
their own at present, but Connecticut had no sta- 
tistics whatever as to the catch, number of fishermen 
or of pots in use. Statistics presented from Rhode 
Island showed nothing as to the catch in Rhode 
Island waters. A committee of these gentlemen ap- 
pointed on Thursday made these recommendations: 

1. A law limiting thé catching to men having per- 
mits from the State—penalty $100 and revocation of 
permit for a year if found violating the laws. 

2. Recommending, if possible, a uniform legalized 
length in the New England States and New York. 

3. The adoption of law now in force in Maine as to 
sale of lobstér meat not contained in the shell. 

Some propositions made by Dr. Field and a report 
of discussions at the dinner on Thursday evening must 
be deferred to another time. 


The Hennel. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper 
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Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Oct. 6-9.—Danbury, Conn., Agricultural Society’s show. 

Oct. 20-23.—Frederick County, Md., Agricultural Society show. 
J._ Roger McSherry, Sec’y. 7 

Nov. 17-19.—Boston, Mass., Terrier Club show. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Oct. 26.—Clare, Mich.—Sportsman’s Field Trial Association 
trials. E. C. Smith, Sec’y, Midland, Mich. 
Oct. 26.—Washington Court House, O,—Monongahela Field 
Trial Association trials. A. C. Peterson, Sec’y, Homestead, Pa. 
Oct. 27.—Paradise Valley, Nev.—Nevada Field Trial Association 
trials. Dr. C. E. Wilso: Sec’y, Elko, Nev. : : 
Nov. 2.—Washi m Court House, O.—Ohio Field Trial Asso- 
ciation trials. G. Haswell, Sec’y, Circleville, O. ss 
Nov. 3-6.—New York.—Annual show of Ladies’ Kennel Associa- 
tion of America. 7 
Nov. 9.—Fourteenth annual beagle trials of the National Beagle 
Club of America. Charles R. Stevenson, Se iy ; 2 
Nov. 9.—Howardsville, Va.—Missouri Field Trial Association 
trials. L. S. Eddins, Sec’y, Sedalia, Mo. 
Lege 9.—St. Joachi t.—International Field Trial Associa- 


tion W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y, Chatham, Ont. 
Nov. 9.—Hutsonville, Til.—Independent Field Trial Club trials. 
H. S. Humphrey, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind 


Nov. 9.—Western Irish Setter Club trials. Dr. T. L. Fenn, 


Sec’y, Cio. il. i 5 : F 
Nov. 10.—Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut Field Trial Club trials. 
F. W. Smith, Sec’y, New Haven, Conn. _ ae } 
Nov. 16.—Robinson, [1l.—Illinois Field Trial Association trials. 
. R. Green, Sec’y, Marshall, Ill. . iis . 
Nov. 23.—Robinson, Ill.—American Championship Field Trial 
Association trials. H. S. Humphrey Sosy Indianapolis, Ind. 
yo 1.—Clay City, Ind.—Indiana Field Trial Club trials. C. F. 
oung, Sec’y. F 
Dec. 5 —Thomasville, Ga.—Continental ‘Field Trial Club trials. 
John White, See’y, Pompetend, N. Y. . ; 
Nov. 16.—Holmdel, N. wo Club of America’s trials. 
. F. Lewis, Sec’y, New York city. _ : ; oe 
Nov. 30.—Chase, City, Va.—Virginia Field Trial Association 
trials. Charles B. Cooke, Sec’y, Richmond, Va. 


National Beagle Club. 


Campen, N. J.—At a recent meeting of the National 
Beagle Club of America, it was decided that the Four- 
teenth Annual Trials of the club, which will commence 
on November 9, 1903, be held at Howardsville, Albe- 
marle county, Virginia. 

Howardsville is between Richmond and Lynchburg, dis- 
tant from. Richmond about ninety miles. Full details and 
information concerning these trials will be given through 
the sporting papers from time to time, or upon application 
to the secretary of the club. 

Cuas. R. Stevenson, Secretary. 


DON’T SHOOT 


Until you see your game, and 
see that it is game and 
not a man. 






Canoeing 
—~@—— 
Prizes for Canoeists. 


In order to encourage canoeists and small boat sailors, who do 
their knocking about on inland waters, to keep a record of their 
trips and experiences, the publishers of Forest anp STREAM 
offer cash prices for the best accounts of cruises taken during the 
season of 1903. As few restrictions as possibie wi!l be imposed, 


and those given are made only with the view of securing some- 


uniformity among the competitors’ stories, so that the judges will 
be able to make a fair award. 

The prizes will be as follows: 

First prize, $50.00. 

Second prize, $25.00. 

Third prize, $15.00. 

Fourth and fifth, $10.00 each. 

Sixth to eighth, $6.00 each, 

I. The cruise must be actually taken between May 1 and 
November 1, 1903. 

II. The cruise must be made on the (fresh 
streams and lakes of the United States or Canada. 

III. The canoe or boat in which the cruise is made must not 
be more than 18ft. long over all. 

IV. An accurate log of the trip must be kept, and all incidents 
and information that would be of value to other canoeists covering 
the same route should be carefully recorded. 

V. A description of the boat in which the cruise is made 
should preface the story, and a list of outfit and supplies. 

VI. Photographs of the boat and of the country passed through, 
not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, accompany each story, 
and they will be considered in making the awards. 

VII. Stories should contain not less than five thousand words, 
written on one side of the paper only. 

VIII. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white paper in 
black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) should also be 
sent in. 

IX. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or incorrect 
nautical expressions in their stories, as it will count against them 
in awarding the prizes. 

Each manuscript to which a prize is awarded shall become the 
property of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. All 
manuscript should reach the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York., on or before De- 
cember 1, 1903. 


water) inland 


The Camp at Sugar Island. 


THE twenty-fourth annual camp of the American 
Canoe Association was held this year, for the first 
time in its history, upon its own property—Sugar 
Island, in the St. Lawrence, nearly midway between 
Clayton, N. Y., and Gananoque, Can., and just over the 
Canadian border line, from Aug. 7 to 21. 

It was the generally expressed opinion at the close 
of camp that it was, if not the best, one of the very 
best in the history of the A. C. A. Several factors 
contributed to this decision: In the first place, while 
the camp entailed much hard work on the part of the 
officers, committees, and members at large, it was felt 
that all work done in the way of clearing camp sites, 
underbrushing, cutting trails through the “forest 
primeval,” etc., was in the nature of a betterment to 
the Island, and not work done for merely one camp 
of two weeks. In the second place, the camp awak- 
ened a decided interest in a number of the older 
members of the Association, who have seen, for years, 
the folly of going from one new place to another, con- 
stantly involving new expenses and trouble, only to be 
followed by similar experiences the next summer. Now 
that Sugar Island has been made a permanent home 
for the A. C. A., the members can rest a spell and 
enjoy the natural advantages of their own possession 
before beginning new ventures after untried camp sites. 

The island is the most picturesque anywhere in the 
St. Lawrence River, for its size; it abounds in white 
birch and endless varieties of evergreens, firs, balsams, 
and cedars, and plenty of clumps of ash and hickory 
trees; it is so diversified that members can camp ab- 
solutely out of hearing of any other camp, and enjoy 
as much privacy as though they were the sole tenants. 
The shore is beautifully indented with numberless little 
bays and coves, not only adding to the appearance of 
the island, but furnishing any number of ideal camps, 
where small docks can be built, and above which tents 
can be pitched. There are two or more fine sand 
beaches, and very few spots where the ground is at 
all low or oozy. The constant sight of loons, owls, 
and other wild birds of the smaller varieties; of squir- 
rels and woodchucks, not to mention other furry deni- 
zens, proves the island to be in a virginal state, and 
adds much to its charm as a camp. The water is ad- 
mirably adapted for paddling and sailing courses; it is 
very deep in many places close to shore, giving fine 
chances for diving, as well. as enabling boats of deep 
draft to come up to the dock at headquarters. 

The camp was not large, but it was most homo- 
geneous, and enthusiastic. Every one who attended, 
from the oldtimers of the early "80s, to the novices of 
’o3. left with the resulution to return next year, each 
cone with more of his club mates and friends. 

Sugar Island is bound to make canoe paddling the 
principal feature of its camps. The wilderness of the 
island, and the facility for getting lost on some of the 
rocky trails at night, rendered the use of canoes abso- 
lutely necessary. Many “campers”—tor the first time— 
were obliged to enlist the services of a canoe, and the 
result was that the shore, and surrounding bays and 
inlets were dotted with canoes and skiffs at all hours. 
Far around on the south shore, and away from head- 
quarters were the sailors from Winchester, with Her- 
man Dudley Murphy’s latest novice, a paddler, for a 
change. Still further were the Duquesnes from Pitts- 
burg. ever hospitable, and beyond them the Grand 
Trunk men from Montreal, with a fleet of a dozen or 
more canoes and big tents. Nearer by were the East- 
ern men from Innitou and Medford; the Knickerbock- 
ers from New York, as usual, following the traditions 
of their ancestors. in ’84, ’85 and ’86, secured the most 


picturesque camp in the island, and kept up their, repy- 


tation for entertaining, as well as racing. Nearer still 
to headquarters was New York Bay, with that club on 
one side and Irondequoit Park on the other—the lair 
of the Rochester and Irondequoit men, with Deo- 
wainsta’s sole representative perched on top of the 
hill back of camp; but even the hill was not snore- 
proof! To the western end of the island was the 
Mecca of all good boys, Squaw Point, where Mrs. 
Leigh, from Toronto, the “Doyenne”—if such a word 
may be coined—of the ladies; Mrs. Jack MacKendrick, 
Mrs. Quick from Yonkers, and other “squaws” pro- 
vided comfortable seats, and tea and other good things 
for the wearied canoeist, after a day’s racing or under- 
brushing or general work around the camp. 

The camp site committee was untiring in looking 
after new arrivals, pitching tents, handling baggage, 
cots, etc. No better committee has been in charge 
for years, and all credit is due to its chairman, J. S. 
Wright, of Rochester, N. Y. 

The mess was good; the location of the mess tent 
admirable—a permanent floor, with kitchen, etc., hav- 
ing been built well away from the main camp and 
Squaw Point. The camp store was the best that the 
members of the A. C. A. have ever had, although its 
location was a bit too obtrusive. And the ice-house 
gave unbounded satisfaction. These buildings are the 
only permanent structures to be erected on the island, 
the universal sentiment being in favor of leaving every- 
thing as natural and untouched as it is possible to do. 

Transportation was excellent—daily trips twice each 
way to and from Clayton and Gananoque, as well as a 
launch to the latter point. 

The weather was unsatisfactory, unseasonably cold 
and windy the first week, and hot, with calms and 
squalls the second week. The old reliable St. Lawrence 
seemed to have changed about this year, and no pre- 
dictions could be made of a day, an hour in advance. 
As a result, many of the races had to be postponed; 
one or two were not called at all, and the regatta as 
a whole was rather unsatisfactory. Six sailing canoes 
of the racing type were the turnout, in contrast to the 
fleets of thirty and forty in the old days; but it is hoped 
that the interest awakened this year will help to im- 
prove things. The sailing and paddling courses, directly 
in front of headquarters, left nothing to be desired, 
and met the approval of all the racing men. 

Great credit is due Com. Hyatt and Sec’y-Treas. 
Quick; the former, in spite of a long and serious illness, 
was at camp during several weeks prior to its open- 
ing, looking after things, and during camp, by his 
never-failing good spirits antl geniality made head- 
quarters row one of the most popular spots in camp. 
The latter, who took over the office on the death of 
Louis Simpson, in spite of many handicaps sufficient 
to discourage a less ardent member of the A. C. A., 
won the approval and thanks of all the camp, and 
deserves a heap of credit for his labors before and 
during camp. 

A pleasant feature of the camp was the presence of 
so many of the “old guard,” ex-Com. Edwards from 
Peterboro, Com. Gardner from Cleveland, Dr. Gers- 
ster from New York, Major and Mrs. Leigh from 
Toronto—these and many others proved by their pres- 
ence that the stamina of the A. C. A. is stronger than 
it ever was before, and only needed the judicial selec- 
tion cf a camp site to justify it. Next year will see a 
turnout to rival Jessup’s Neck in ’go! 

The choice of the general officers for 1904 will meet 
with universal approval from all sections of all divi- 
sions: C. Fred Wolters, A. C. A. No. 798, for Com- 
modore, and John S. Wright, A. C. A. No. 2779— 
newer, but no less popular—for Secretary-Treasurer, 
would be hard to equal and could not be beaten. With 
these men at the helm, with Sugar Island picked out 
for the camp in 1904, probably from Aug. 5 to 19, with 
a general realization on the part of the members of 
the A. C. A. of the treasure they possess in Sugar 
Island, and with an equal amount of energy and en- 
thusiasm, on the part of the committees and members, 
to that, of the camp just closed, the American Canoe 
Association—now in its twenty-fifth year—may rest 
secure in the unwaning popularity of the truest sport 
and recreation, canoeing. , 4064. 





A. C. A. Executive Committee Meeting. 


To the Members of the Executive Committee, Board of 
Governors and Racing Board: 
The annual executive meeting of the American Canoe 
Association will be held at Rochester, N. Y., October 24, 
1903. C. F. Wo ters, 


Commodore-Elect. 
Joun S. Wricut, Sec’y-Treas. 





Canoe Song. 


Silent we leave the island shore, 

To watch the dancing moonbeams gleam 
Upon the water’s polished floor; 

To sing, to drift, to dream. 


The moon is like a fairy ship 
That steers her course across the sky. 
’Twixt island clouds she seems to slip, 
Then softly passes by. 


The stars are lights to steer her by, 
Stationed on rock or hidden sand, 

Or placed perhaps on towers high 
That rise from unseen land. 


Then back we drift to camp and light; 
To merry friends and great good cheer; 

Yet we are loath to leave the night, ‘ 
And all its wonders here. 


JoserH Mason, Jr 





All communications intended for Forzst anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, apd not to any individual’ connected with the papér, 
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Brooklyn C. C. 
GRAVESEND BAY, LONG ISLAND, 
Saturday, Sept. 19. 

Tue annual fall regatta of the Brooklyn C. C. was 
held off the club house on Gravesend Bay on Saturday. 
afternoon, Sept. 19. The lack of wind prevented as 
exciting sailing races as would otherwise have been 
held. The Messrs. W. A. and F. G. Furman, of the 
P. I. C. A, Trenton, N. J., and J. K. Hand, of New 
York, were among the canoeists present. z ; 

Event No. 1, decked sailing canoe race, 5 miles, tri- 
angular course; tide flood; wind light from N.E.: First, 
M. M. Davis, canoe Clover; second, P. F. Hogan, 
Unqua; third Walter N. Stanley, Eclipse. ; 

Event No. 2, open canoe sailing race, 3 miles; also 
open canoe sailing race for the Pagan trophy, over the 
same course; conditions as above: H. A. Reitzenstein, 
Mushquash, first in open canoe race; A. W. Walter, 
Eonac, second in open canoe sailing race and first in 


Pagan trophy race; J. B. Taylor, Redskin, third in | 





open canoe sailing race; T. O. Brown, 
in Pagan trophy race. . 

Event No. 3, tandem, single-blade, paddling race, 
1-3 mile: First, W. A. and F. G. Furman; second, T. 
O. Brown and W. N. Stanley; third, H. A. Reitzenstein 
and A. W. Walter. Start, 5:55:38 P. M. Finish, 
5:58:09. Winners’ time, 2m. 31s. 

Event No. 4, one-man, single blade paddling race, 
1-3 mile: First, H. A. Reitzenstein, Mushquash; sec- 
ond, W. N. Stanley, ; third, W. A. Furman, 
Start, 6:15:20 P. M. Finish, 6:17:59. Win- 
ner’s time, 2m. 39s. 

The mileage record of the Brooklyn C. C. for 1903 
was awarded to W. N. Stanley, with a total of 362% 
miles to his credit, made principally on the Upper 
Passaic, Pompton Lakes, Hopatcong, the Delaware, 
etc. 


, second 











Yonkers C. C, 


GLENWOOD, HUDSON RIVER, 
Saturday, Sept. 26. 


The Yonkers C. C. held a most successful regatta 
on Saturday afternoon, Sept. 26, off the club house, at 
Glenwood, Yonkers. Results: 

Event No. 1—Tandem paddling open canoes, single 
blades, 3 P. M. First, E. Howe Stockwell and G. H. 
King, Knickerbocker C. C.; second, T. Hale, Jr., and 
A. Reese, Yonkers C. C.; third, J. E. Taylor and W. 
G. Harrison, Knickerbocker C. C.; fourth, H. Lansing 
Quick and R. Edgar, Yonkers C. C.; fifth, G. Reese and 
Norman Taylor, Yonkers C. C. 

Event No. 2—One-man, open canoe paddling, single 
blade, 3:30 P. M. First, G. H. King, Knickerbocker 
C. C.; second, H. L. Quick, Yonkers C. C.; third, 
Thomas Hale, Jr., Yonkers C. C. 

Event No. 3—Tail-end race. Won by G. H. King, 
the only one of the contestants who managed to re- 
main in his canoe right side up; all the others capsiz- 
ing before crossing the line. Strong S. wind against 
strong ebb tide. 

Event No. 4—Fours paddling, open canoe, single 
blades, 4:30 P. M. First, E. M. Underhill, W. Schulz, 
G. Reese, Norman Taylor, Yonkers C. C.; second, R. 
Edgar, A. Reese, T. Hale, Jr., H. L. Quick, Yonkers 
C. C.; third, Hinck, King, Barden, Lohr, scrub team, 
Hiawatha C. C. 

Event No. 5—Tilting tournament. First bout, H. 
L. Quick and R. Edgar beat G. Reese and N.-Taylor; 
second bout, G. H. King and W. G. Harrison, Knick- 
erbocker C. C., beat W. R. Schulz and E. M. Under- 
hill, Yonkers C. C.; third bout, King and Harrison 
beat Quick and Underhill. 

The regatta was held jointly with the races of the 
Palisade B. C.; after the races a smoker was given at 
the shore house of the Palisade B. C., where lunch was 
served, prizes presented, and a general good time en- 
joyed by the members of the two clubs and their 
friends from Yonkers and out of town. 


Knickerbocker C. C. 


ANNUAL CAMP AND REGATTA OF THE KNICKERBOCKER 
CANOE CLUB, HELD AT ARDSLEY-ON-HUDSON, N. Y., 
SEPT. 5, 6, AND 7, 1903. 

Sailing race, about 1 1-3 miles, from buoy off camp to and 
around yacht Aileen; beat to windward; twice around course. 
Wind N. by W. and puffy; tide strong ebb; weather clear: 

85 sq.ft. Sail Area or Under—Start, 4:55. 
Over the Line. First ee Finish 


Foggy Dew, R. H. Kretzmer..... 4 55 58 5 21 28 5 69 12 
Chiquita, M. Ohlmeyer, Jr........ 4 55 35 5 23 48 6 00 20 
Papoose, L. C. Kretzmer......... 4 55 47 5 20 28 6 02 06 
Canuck, W. G. Harrison.......... 4 56 07 52812 Withdrew 


Prize offered by Audubon Y. C., won by R. H. Kretzmer. 
65 sq.ft. Sail Area or Pepa. 4:55. 





Tot, Wilbur D. Andrews.......... 40 5 23 16 6 07 09 
Yankee, J. E. Taylor sod 5 28 41 Withdrew 
Mudjekeewis, C. Moore.. 5 30 35 Withdrew 
Hobo, J. T. Farrelly — 5 39 45 Withdrew 
Nymph, A. W. Scott 5 58 19 Withdrew 
Nahma, B. F. Cromwell, Jr....... 4 56 5S Withdrew. 


Prize offered by Audubon Y. C. Won by W. D. Andrews. 


Tandem paddling race, double blades. about % mile with turn. 
Weather conditions as above. Start, 6:31:00: 


G. L. Roberts, Jr., and W. G. Harrison................... 6 35 50 
ee ET 8 ee ree 
F. P. Keller and B. F. Cromwell, Jr 
BO. QAO, Give ok ccc ects sasecddcvcased 

Keller and Cromwell finished ahead of Feichert and Kretzmer, 
but second place was awarded the latter crew on account of foul 
at stakeboat. 

One-man, double-blade, decked canoes, paddlin 
mile straightaway, finishing off camp. Start, 10:43: 





race, about % 
50: 


Finish. 
G, Ti, Reese, ~ Been es cccccessoscvcecancccsscassepaccnctavese 10 48 
Ty Gin, SE Cosccnaccevcecnscavoosteconsusespeueteasent 10 48 47 
Bred BP. Roeldet...ccccccscccescccscscvccescctscocooncscsseses 10 48 57 


Weather clear; tide flood;_sea smooth. 
Tandem, ne blades, about % mile. Weather conditions as 
:12:50: 


above. Start, vat 
Finish. 

C. F. Boell and G. L. Roberts, Jr.............ceceeeeeeeeee 12 16 14 

W. G. Harrison and J. E. Taylor.............. ae ---12 16 17 






F. P. Keller and B. F. Cromwell, Jr..... 
R. H. Kretzmer and Louis Reichart..... corns * 
Hurry-scurry race, 300yds., about; run, swim and paddle: 
First, C. F. Boell; second . D. Andrews; third, M. Ohl- 
. © .; fourth, W. G. Harrison; fifth, W. .B. Jones; sixth, 

F. P. eller; seventh, L. Reichert; cigh 3 b 
Z ; eomreamnont, 18:00 Weather clear; tide strong ebb; 


First Bout.—F. P. and B. F. Cromwell, Jr., won from 


L._ Reichert ont 5 5 ae oad We x din 
C.F. Boell and M. Obimeyer, Je. note, 
Third Bout.—F. P. Keller and B. F. Cromwell, Jr., won from 
W. D. Andrews and W. G. Harrison. 
Time, 13m. 25s. 





Fours, paddling, open canoes, single blades. Weather condi- 
tions as Kove. tart, 1:40:30: + 
Finish. 
Boell, Jones, Andrews and Roberts............ccceceeseess 1417 
J. E. Taylor, Keller, Cromwell and Harrison... +1 44 22 
Ohlmeyer, Reichert, R. H. Kretzmer and Scott 144 4% 


Sailing race, triangular course, about mile to a leg; twice 
around, making three miles. Called at 2 P. M. Weather clear; 
wind W.N.W. strong and puffy to light and calm. Strong- ebb 





tide. 
85 sq.ft. Sail Area or Under—Start, 2:21. 
Over the Line. First Round. Finish 
Papoose, L. C. Kretzmer......... 2 21 22 2 40 42 2 59 56 
Chiquita, M. Ohlmeyer, Jr... 2 21 42 Withdrew 
Foggy Dew, R. H. Kretzmer......2 2125 24310 Withdrew 
nuck, G. TERISISOR..0. 00000 2 21 45 24315 Withdrew 
65 sq.ft. Sail Area or Under—Start, 2:31. 
7 fe ees: 2 31 41 25810  Withdrew 
Yankee, J. E. Taylor........ccc00» 2 31 30 25630 #Withdrew 
Mudjekeewis, C. ER 2 31 40 2 68 20 Withdrew 
Bs Me EM icsstveccncate 2 31 50 2 68 2 Withdrew 
Nahma, F. P. Keller..........0.++ 2 32 14 Withdrew 
The failure of the wind and the very strong tide prevented the 
finishing of the entire fleet of the 65ft. class, and the second man 


in the 85ft. class. 
Sept. 13.—Off the club house. 


Wind S.E., heavy; tide flood; 
sea rough: 
€5 sq.ft. sail area class, 


stponed from Ardsley-on-Hudson, on 





account of lack of wind. Start, 1:48 

Over the Line. First Round. Finish 
Tot, W. D. Amdsews.ccccccccccces 1 48 30 25 10 317 07 
Yankee, J. E. Taylor...... ---1 49 00 2 40 6 3 34 40 
Mudjekeewis, C. Moore...........1 48 40 2 42-15 3 2% 
Nahma, B. F. Cromwell, Jr....... 1 49 20 2 61 18 3 45 40 


. = sq.ft. sail area, second prize, postponed from Ardsley. Start, 


Chiquita, M. Ohlmeyer, Jr......... 2 24 10 3 02 28 3 41 30 
Foggy Dew, H. etzmer...... 2 25 20 3 04 03 3 45 20 
Canuck, W. G. Harrison......... 2 24 58 3 06 11 3 49 06 


Sailing, picking up passengers. Start, 4:49: 

In this race passenger at signal jumps overboard, the skip- 
per coming about immediately and rescuing him. Distance % 
mile to windward and return, going through the same maneuver 
on both beats te windward. 


Canuck, Taylor and Harrison.......... 44945 4655658 65 02 28 
Chiquita, Ohlmeyer, Jr., and Andrews..44910 45610 603 01 
Mudjekeewis, Jones and Moore........ 44915 45925 650640 
Nahma, Dempewolff and Cromwell....4 50 00 Withdrew. 


A. C. A. Officers—Eastern Division. 

The officers of the Eastern Division for 1904 are as 
follows: Vice-Com., Henri Schaeffer, Manchester, N. 
H.; Rear-Com., H. M. S. Aiken, 45 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Purser, Edw. B. Stearns, Manchester, N. 
H.; Executive Committee, B. F. Jacobs, prs West 
Medford, Mass.; D. S. Pratt, Jr., Wellesley Hills, 
Mass.; Marcus Butler, Lawrence, Mass.; W. W. Cros- 
by, Woburn, Mass. 


A. C. A. Membership. 


The following names have been proposed for mem- 
bership to the A. C. A: 

Robert Bonner, S. Willard Brigham, Providence, R. 
I.; B. E. Phillips, Boston, Mass. 


Bachting. 
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Yachting Fixtures for 1903. 


Members of race committee will confer a favor by sending notice 
of errors or omissions in the following list, and also changes which 
may be made in the future. 

OCTOBER. 
8. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
3. Columbia, special, Lake Michigan. 
6. Southern, fall, New Orleans. 
10. Columbia, special, Lake Michigan. 
17. Columbia, special, Lake Michigan. 


For Cruising Yachtsmen. 


Wirz the purpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detailed log cruising 
achtsmen during the season of 1903, the publishers of 

‘OREST AND STREAM Offer prizes for the best stories of 
cruises submitted to be published in Forest AND 
Stream. It is believed that these will form not only 
entertaining records of pleasant summer days spent 
afloat along our coasts and waterways, but will furnish 
information of practical value to other yachtsmen mak- 
ing subsequent cruises on the same waters. F 

"Sites will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
lows: 

First prize, $75.00. 

cond prize, $50.00. 

Third prize, $25.00. ; ’ 

Contributions are invited under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1903. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sai ing yacht, power 
to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. 

3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be 
of value to men going over the same route. A ee 
tion of the handling of the ship in all weathers will b 
regarded very favorably in making awards, and it is 
suggested to writers that an accurate account be kept 
of all incidents happening while under way. 

4. Photographs of the boat and of the count 
through, not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, ac- 
company each story, and they will be considered in 
making the awards. : . 

5. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white perer 
in black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) s' 
also be sent in. . : 

6. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or in- 
correct nautical expressions in their stories, as it will 
count against them in awarding the prizes. 

7. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Pub- 
lishing Company, 345 Broadway, New York City, on 
‘or Noy. 15, 1903. ¢ ge : SiS 








Barometer 20. t 2: 


_ PANHARD-Levassor have planned to establish a plant 
in the States for the building. of motor boats and en- 
eo. M. Andre Massenat, president, and M. André 
Magnin, vice-president of the American department of the 
great French automobile company, have recently arrived 
in New York, and they will arrange the details for the 
new enterprise. At first the company will turn out boats 
of from 30 to 40 feet in length, equipped with gasoline 
motors of about ten horse-power. As soon as-the plant is 


well under way, however, larger and more powerful boats 
will be built. 





Suamrock I., Sir Thomas Lipton’s first challenger for 
America’s Cup, was purchased fast week b ar tescnes 
de Pinna, who was acting for Messrs. M. Samuels & 
Sons, of Brooklyn, dealers in old metals. The price paid 
for the boat is not known. It is stated that she will be 
converted into a schooner and used in carrying scrap 
iron between New York and South American ports. 
This report can hardly be credited, as the yacht is quite 
unsuitable for any such purpose, and it is likely that if 
she is not sold to some yachtsman who wishes to con- 


vert her into a cruising schooner or yawl, she will be 
broken up. ; 





Tue Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., of Montreal, Canada, 
has received four challenges for the Seawanhaka cup. 
The challenging clubs are the White Bear Y. C., of St. 
Paul, Minn.; Manchester Y. C., of Manchester, Mass.; 
Minnetonka Y. C., Minneapolis, Minn., and the Royal 
Portsmouth Corinthian Y. C., of Portsmouth, England. 
At a meeting of the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. it was 
suggested that the boats representing the four challengin 
clubs hold races on Lake St. Louis and the winner o 
the series would meet the defender selected by the Royal 
St. Lawrence Y. C. This plan caused considerable feel- 
ing, and the commodore of the club, the Hon. Justice C. 
P. Davidson, vacated the chair, stating as he did so that 
such action was at variance with the conditions in the 
Seawanhaka cup deed of gift. The defense of the Sea- 
wanhaka cup has been such a sinecure for the Royal St. 
Lawrence men for years past that they would be sorry to 
see the cup lost, and the club’s recent action shows that 
they are anxious to have the fastest possible boat meet the 
defender. The races for the Seawanhaka cup have been 
without interest for several years, as they have all been 


too one sided for anyone to work up much enthusiasm 
over them. 





Greenport to the Virgin’s Breasts 


The Days of a Happy Monib, July 28 to Aug. 28, 1903. 
BY B. H. W. 


Tuis is the récord, as taken from the skipper’s note- 
book, of a cruise in Altair from Greenport, N. Y., 
a distance as sailed of 1,140 nautical miles. 

Altair is a keel yawl built strongly for outside work, 
32ft. gin. over all, 22ft. sin. on the waterline, 8ft. 4in. 
beam, and 4ft. draft. Her ballast is lead, cast and bolted 
on the keel. She carries 608 sq.ft. of sail, and can be 
easily managed by one man in all weather. Her skipper 
has taken her over six thousand miles along the coast, 
and has never had occasion to regret the confidence he 
has placed in her seaworthiness. 


“Now ho! for the joy of a moving ship! 
And ho! for the white sails blowing wide! 
And ho! for the salt wine on the lip, 
And the rush of the mellow tide! 
More faintly comes the breakers’ boom, 
And far arear the home lights slip, 
And fast the thundering jetty-side 
Runs back athwart the gloom.” 
—McNeal. 





We were alongside the dock at Greenport. Our third 
man had disappointed us. We, whom you will know as 
the Admiral and the Skipper, had determined to go it 
alone, and were busily engaged in stowing our last odds 
and ends, when a well-built young fellow loitered down to 
the pier and made himself unostentatiously useful. He 
was evidently a gentleman, and after sizing him up for a 
time, during which we learned his name, his business, 
and various other things, we ended by asking him to be 
our guest. 

5:20 P. M. found us in commission and sailing out 
by Greenport breakwater. All night we glided softly on, 
with a gently breathing air from starboard, a clear sky 
and gibbous moon. For hours Altair sailed her course 
with helm lashed. At dawn Point Jude and Block Island 
lights were broad off either bow, and we headed her E. 
YS. for the Vineyard. The wind grew gradually more 
fresh. The horizon thickened and clouded, with promise 
of a fresh gale; but we hung on to everything and ran on. 

From Gay Head to Succonnesset we had a strong head 
tide, but a rapidly increasing wind. Soon after passing 
the light vessel, although the breeze was a point aft the 
beam, we were obliged to shorten sail, and having a free 
wind and only a short distance to go, we avoided a reef 
by dropping the k of the mainsail, and at 4:30 ran 
behind Hyannis Breakwater out of a white and tumbling 
sea. 


It was so “swelly,” even behind the breakwater, that 
my crew could hardly manage a mouthful of dinner, so 
we got up jib and mizzen and moved up close behind the 
middle of the wall, where we could lie with less motion. 
Turned in at 8 P. M. and slept soundly, except for a 
time when a sharp thunder squall woke us up, until 
8 A. M. There was then heavy rain, with a sharp north- 
erly gale, and it looked very sloppy. We were all sore 
and stiff from our :maccustomed exertions in sailing the 
last thirty miles of our one hundred and five in a very 
fresh breeze and ugly chop, but after a swim and break- 
fast at 10 A. M., fel er. The Skipper stayed aboard and 
cleaned up some odds and ends of work while the others 
wert ashore. Barometer steady all day at 29.81, after a 
fall.of 4-10 of an inch yesterday. Night came in cloudy, 
with heavy -banks to westward, and strong N. E. -wind 
with rain and fog at intervals. . 

July 30 opened with rain, east wind and fog, but at _ 
2 P: M. it lightened abit, and wind went to S.W. fresh. - 

. P. M. sailed for Monomoy, 


70. A 
- passing, out-through the beach ‘channel, At. 7205" set-log - 
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off Chatham whistle. Wind W. fresh; heavy cloud bank 
in W. and N.W. Passed Nausett, distance 114 miles, at 
9:20. At 11:50 P. M. Highland light bore W. by S., 
distant 2 miles. Set course N.N.W.%W. Clear moon- 
light, smooth sea, moderate west wind. Soon after this 
the wind fell, and we drifted until 5 A. M., when we low- 
ered mainsail for a sharp squall. After this a calm 
continued until 12:35, when it breezed up a little and 
slipped us along at a 4-knot rate. Made a good landfall, 
and at 4:45 P. M. dropped our hook in Gloucester Har- 
bor. Distance 95 knots. 

As our tank water had a disagreeably foul odor and 
taste, we loosed the pipe coupling and let it out into the 
bilge; then cruised after the water boat, turned a strong 
stream into the tank and cleaned it thoroughly. Now we 
hope to have drinkable water. : ; 

At 9:15 A. M. of Aug. 1 we drifted lazily by Eastern 
Point, the rounded, woolly clouds over the land showing 
a strong N.W. wind, while over the sea was a gray veil 
and a light S.E. wind. Along the shore was a calm 
streak, and in this we were fated to stay for several 
hours until at noon the sea wind gained the ascendency 
and made itself felt strongly enough to float us the six 
miles to Cape Ann. After passing Straitsmouth, we 
made a course N. by E. % E., so as to pass outside the 
Isles of Shoals, and between the Nubble and Boon 
Island. 

At 4:30 were off White Island light. An hour later 
were drifting in a flat calm, 314 miles to the N.N.E. of 
it. During the run-up the wind held steady from S. by 
W., so that we set our “spinnaker.” We call it that 
when it is not doing-duty as a jib. Our new friend, who 
will hereafter be known as the Steward, turns out to be 
an expert handler of the frying-pan and stew kettle, as 
well as a very pleasant fellow. ; 

As there was considerable roll on and no wind to 
steady things, the Steward thought it best to stay on 
deck at 7:30 P. M., and the Skipper fed the crew on hot 
bouillon and bread, which they managed to stow away in 
great shape. At 8:30 P. M. the wind came out light 


from ahead, so that it was one the next afternoon before - 


we made Portland Harbor. Left Portland at 3:30 P. M. 
and sailed up between the ever beautiful islands of Casco 
Bay to Pott’s Harbor, where we spent the night. Passing 
Sand Island, we saw a large seal balanced ona pinnacle 
of rock, and passed him close aboard. He kept his 
weather eye on us, but did not seem at all alarmed. Dis- 
tance 90 knots. : : 
Early the next morning, with a str 

heavy rain, went out through the East 
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. CHART OF CRUISE MADE BY ALTAIR FROM GREENPORT TO THE VIRGIN’S BREASTS. 


appreciated. At 3 P. M. ran out from the harbor to the 
eastward. The wind failed and the fog shut in thickly. 
We crept along by the Thread of Life and Pemaquid, 
and fearing to run into New Harbor in the dark and fog, 
with an enormous swell running and hardly steerage 
way, turned our bow seaward and drifted. It was cold 
and wet, we rolled atrociously, so that we could not light 
a stove to make coffee, the Admiral and the Steward 
were seasick, and the Skipper even was cold and miser- 
able, in spite of sweater and overcoat. At 3 A. 
M. he came on deck, having been below for an hour 
trying to get a little sleep, and hearing surf apparently 
all about us, heaved the lead and found bottom at 17 
fathoms. We anchored with a s50-fathom cable, suppos- 
ing ourselves to be between Western Egg Rock and Had- 
dock Island, the tide having set us in among the reefs. 
This position was found correct when the fog cleared late 
the next afternoon. We were in a flat calm from 4 P. M. 
Aug. 3 to 5:30 P. M. Aug. 4; then a little ripple blew 
us over the two miles to New Harbor and stopped. 

5 A. M. the next morning found us under way, with 
a crisp breeze from the north, which ran us out by Mark 
Island, through Davis Strait, by Marshall Light to 
Whitehead. Here the wind failed and came out light 
irom ahead. We beat up through Muscle Ridge Chan- 
nel, across West Penobscot Bay and through Fox Island 
Thoroughfare to Carver’s Cove, where we lay over 
night. Stopped an hour at North Haven for provisions, 
and met the Gerfalcon, a beautiful little schooner, whose 
owner very kindly asked us aboard. The day was nearly 
perfect. The beauty of the little islands, their rugged 
granite dotted with pointed firs, the clearness and brill- 
iancy of the grays and soft greens of the land, the pur- 
plish azure of the sea and sky, the rounded outline of the 
Camden hills, the clear, bracing -coolness of the air, the 
grateful heat of the sun, our little boat crisping steadily 
onward, made a combination as rare as it was beautiful, 
and we forgot the misery of the darkness and fog. Dis- 
tance 40 knots. aoe 

Aug. 6—A flat calm, but the same wonderful air. If 
this could last all summer this coast would be almost 
Paradise. The water is like ice, and one takes his morn- 
ing plunge with trepidation, comes out with haste, and 
tingles with the afterglow. Light airs drifted us through 
Deer Island Thoroughfare, by Bass Head, and to an 
anchorage under the west end of Sutton’s Island, almost 
in the shadow of beautiful Mount Desert. Barometer 
8 A. M., 29.71; 8 P. M., 30.29. Distance, 28 knots. 

The next morning we got under way in a thick 


fog, but the wind failed, and the high, rolling 
swell driving us dangerously near the Cliffs of 
Otter, we hurriedly dropped over an anchor 
Jater had to abandon it, and some eight 


of cable, because of our failure to “muzzle it 
before trusting it on the rocky bottom. With a grow- 
ing wind we ran-in for Bar Harbor, the cliffs of Bald 
Porcupine coming out of the grayness only a scant 
hundred feet off the lee bow. The wind was freshen- 
ing rapidly, and by the time we were in among the 
anchored fleet it was blowing a summer gale. Our 
first anchor dragged on the kelp, so the forty-two 
pounder was hastily thrown over and checked us a few 
feet from a large yawl, the Hadassah, after we had 
drifted so close to Amorita that they had to raise their 
port boatboom, which they did with very ill grace. 
After going ashore for a ‘Khotal” and other neces- 
saries and having lunch the wind had increased to a 
stiff gale with drizzling rain. Amorita was now drag- 
ging down on us, and not trusting our holding ground, 
we got our anchors with some difficulty and cleared 
out under close reefed mainsail. We had hardly more 
than gotten clear and out in the open beyond Iron- 
bound when the wind and rain came in terrific gusts 
from off Green Mountain, the driven spray and rain 
stinging like whip lashes, so that we soon had enough 
and ran in behind Bar Island to a secure berth. 

During the night the gale blew itself out. The 
morning opened clear and fine. Ran over to Winter 
Harbor for letters and to pay our homage to the “Queen 
of Grindstone and Empress of Schoodic,” with whom we 
later had the pleasure of dining. At 4:30 ran out with 
the idea of making a little to the eastward, but found 
an ugly looking squall rapidly making up to the S. W., 
so ran back and dropped our hook just as the wind, 
with the great fog masses, swept over the harbor. 

The next morning opened beautiful and clear with 
a brisk north wind and crisp air. After our morning 
plunge and breakfast, got under way at 8:10 A : 
At 9:02 were off the north end of Schoodic Island, run- 
ning E. % N. for the striped buoy on Petit Manan bar. 
Passed this at 10:17 and Jordan’s Delight Spindle at 
11. The coast has become much more bleak and wind- 
swept. The ledges of the hills are bare except for a 
few stunted firs and tufts of sere brown grass. Moosa- 
beck Reach looks like the limit of civilization, and the 
houses of Jonesport are those of the Noah’s Ark 
of our childhood. We ran by Cape Split, up throug 
the Reach, between the Virgin’sBreasts and out into 
the open by Mark Island, then at 1:10 P. M. turned 
our prow homeward. Beating down through the Reach 
in a brisk wholesail breeze, and against a strong tide 
we made Nash’s Island Light again at 3 P. M., Jor- 
dan’s Delight at 3:42 and the buoy on Petit Manan at 
4:28. The wind had held steady, but the west and 
so’west had become gray and thick. One mile west 
from Petit Manan bar the wind suddenly shifted from 
N. N. W. to S. W., and then to W.'S. W., and blew 
so fresh that we had to reef. At 7:45 P. M. we were at 
our old anchorage in Winter Harbor, having logged 
74 knots in 1th. 35m., an average of over 6.4 nautical 
miles an hour, the best 12 hours’ run that Altair has 
ever made. Our compass, after having no deviation, 
showed this morning on easterly courses a deviation 
of one point easterly. In the afternoon, on westerly 
courses, it was again true to the magnetic north. We 
were unable to determine the cause of the trouble, 
having searched in vain for any stray bits of iron in 
the pockets of the Admiral or Steward, while all of 
our anchors, lamps, etc., were stowed in their accus- 
tomed places. 

Aug. 10 we passed at anchor at Winter Harbor in rain 
and fog waiting for letters. 

Drifted next day and finally crept in behind the island 
off the entrance to Some’s Sound, and anchored at 
6:30 P. M. In spite of the fact that we had almost no 
wind, we enjoyed the rugged beauty of Mt. Desert 
Island and the crisp, clear air of a beautiful day. 

Under way at 6:30 A. M., with a fresh easterly wind, 
which drove us through Casco Passage and Eggemog- 
gin Reach by Cape Rosier and up to Castine. Here we 
found a green, picturesque little town and went ashore 
for provisions and a run on the grass. Later a 
zephyr from the north carried us across the bay to 
Turtle Head and down the westerly side of Long 
Island to Seal Harbor. 

The dawn found us gliding softly out of the green 
circle of Seal Harbor and down by the shores of Long 
Island. The Penobscot is beautiful in its wide expanse, 
its purple distances and nestling villages. The waters 
reach up into little sandy or rocky coves, rimmed with 
green turf showing glimpses of cool darkness as it 
stretches away between the trunks of the balsam firs, 
or rocky wooded promontories alternate with cleared 
and fertile fields. As we ran down by Long Island 
behind and to the west were the green, softly rolling 
hills of the mainland and south the misty distances 
of the lower bay and ocean. Shortly after 8:30 A. M. 
the wind failed and left us close in toward the shore 
of a little rocky cove. The Steward tried to- lure 
the wily cod, but failed and did not even get a nibble. 
A breath came in from S. W. at about one, and grad- 
ually freshened for a time, so that we worked down by 
Owl’s Head and Ash Island to Whitehead, and across 
to Tennant’s Harbor. 

Fog came in during the night, but by 10 A. M., when 
we had finished breakfast, there was a nice S. E. breeze, 
and we sailed away for Mosquito Island and the west- 
ward. The wind failed to keep its promise, and we 
finally drifted in by Ram Island Light with the off- 


shore fog signals booming dismally, and anchored near 
Booth Bay at 9:30 P. M. 


Aue. 15, 16, 17. 


After going ashore for letters sailed off into the 
fog, through Townsend Gut into the Sheepscot, and 
up toward Wiscasset. The run through the Gut is 
along narrow, wooded, picturesque reaches. Going 
up the river we had a — head tide and but little 
wind, so that to keep out of the strength of the ebb 
we ran close along the bold, rocky shore. We joked 
of our “local knowledge” and incidentally kept a look- 
out for snags. We sailed along this way for several 
miles, and all went well until off Captain Huff’s at 
Edgecombe, when we slid — but effectually on to 
a point of rgck-and stuck. Sail was dropped-as if we © 
were a great bird folding its’wings, and a kedge was 
run out into the river, but: we were immovable, th 
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ahead, on either side, and astern the lead showed from 
7 to 12 feet. The tide falling rapidly had still 8 feet to 
drop. We hastily carried out our heavy anchor as far 
as poorer off shore, and the second in weight to a 
rocky spur on the beach. Then using the throat hal- 
liards on the off-shore cable, and the jib halliards on 
the one toward shore, we purchased the cables to the 
masthead with an equal strain on each, so that as the 
tide left us high and dry on the two feet wide, flat- 
topped pinnace of rock, which, fortunately, was just 
under our center of weight, Altair was kept on an 
even keel and as secure as if she were docked, even 
though her position looked extremely precarious. As 
soon as things were secure we went ashore, not caring 
to stay aboard and run the risk of having the whole 
outfit tumble off its perch if we moved about. While 
waiting we had calls and offers of assistance from sev- 
eral passing boats, one party, including a bright and 
attractive young woman, coming ashore to us, think- 
ing that they knew the yawl. They were living at a 
cottage a mile above and their private cry, we were 
informed in the course of an invitation to dine with 
them, was “Yip-Yip.” However, we stayed near Altair 
and spun yarns, especially with one ancient mariner, 
who told us in graphic way of “Semmes d—n him” 
and of three times that his ship escaped from the 
guns of the Alabama. The first time was off the coast 
of Nova Scotia, and the escape was made by running 
inside the islands and reefs, where the warship dared 
not follow. On the other two occasions a clean pair 
of heels gave the cruiser the slip. At 5:30 the Admiral 
opened negotiations with Captain Huff’s wife for sup- 
per for three, and when this business was disposed of 
we had more yarns. Altair floated off about 9 P. M., 
and we had a half hour’s disagreeable and wet work 
in black darkness and rain, getting our tackle aboard. 
Rode to the heavy anchor all night and cleared out 
early the next morning for Wiscasset. Went ashore on 
a crumbly wharf and looked the old town over. In 
its early years a place of brilliant promise, it is now 
in its second childhood, but still bears traces of beauty. 
At 10:30 A. M. started to beat down the river, saluted 
and were saluted by the Yip-Yips. Had a beautiful 
sail down against wind and tide, and in an air warm 
with the scent of pine. At 2 P. M., off Middle Mark 
Island, in the river mouth, we got the cold wind from 
the ocean, and there was an instant demand for sweat- 
ers. At 3:25 P. M. were off Griffith Head, wind S. W., 
moderate, considerable swell and sea. Outside the 
wind seemed stronger off shore, so we ran out by 
Seguin, expecting to make Small Point and Horse 
Harbor on the port tack. The wind headed us, how- 
ever, and dropped, so, rather than run inshore among 
the reefs in the dark, we kept on for Cape Elizabeth, 
which we passed at 3 A. M. The night was extremely 
clear and cloudless, but with only light and fickle airs. 
At 10 A. M. were off Kennebunkport, wind light. Ran 
in close under Point Arundel and exchanged salutes 
with friends. At 3 P. M., off White Island (Isles of 
Shoals), the wind fell very light, and we came about 
for Portsmouth. Inside the river the swift ebb, strong 
enough to pull under the can buoy at Pull-and-be- 
damned Point, made it impossible for us to go up to 
the city, and we anchored of Kittery, on the Maine 
side of the river. After supper the Admiral and Stew- 
ard went ashore for some provisions and to find where 
we could get some water. They returned at 9:30 P. 
M., and we all turned in for a well-earned sleep. 

The water boat came out early and woke us at 6:40 
by bumping alongside. At 7 we were trying to make 
out of the river against the baffling currents. 

Steered south for Thatcher’s Island and passed it in 
a very light air at 5 P. M., having to beat the last 
fifteen miles with a light air against a head tide. Did 
not reach our anchorage in Gloucester inner harbor 
until 9:30. 

Aue. 19. 


Went ashore and said good-by to the Steward, who 
had been called home, had a leaky valve in our khotal 
repaired and nearly blew up the plumber, and then went 
on the trolley to Long Beach for luncheon. In the 
afternoon wrote letters and loafed. 


AUG. 20, 21. 


Morning opened foggy, but by 9:30 it showed signs 
of clearing, and we got under way with a light north 
wind, which carried us only a mile beyond the harbor 
mouth. The wind came in light from E. S. E. at 2:45, 
drove us slowly along for a time and then again failed. 
At 8 P. M. were able to get a “fix” by a sextant angle 
and range on Minots and the Gurnet a few minutes 
before we were shut in by fog. Drifted in the fog all 
night with light airs from S. to E. At about 2 A. M. 
we began to hear fog horns, and soon the whole 
eastern quadrant seemed filled with the sounds. We 
were on the starboard tack, and so had the right of 
way through a fleet of mackerel schooners. Time after 
time a voice would come through the mist: “Hello! 
How are you heading?” “Southeast by East,” would 
echo back, and then we would hear the quick-spoken 
command, “Luff!” of “Keep her away!” “Steady!” 
and we would perhaps for an instant make out a green 
or red radiance in a halo of mist. At dawn we sup- 
posed ourselves about three miles west from Wood 
End. Like Noah, we wanted to bé sure and so sent 
out that trusty bird the “blue pigeon,” which, after 
several flights, so as to get a line of soundings, showed 
that we were a mile south of our calculated position. 
Made the requisite change of course, and in due time 
ran up the harbor with a spanking breeze from N. E. 
Shortly after we reached our anchorage the fog lifted. 


AUG. 22, 23. 

Last evening, after a swim, turned in at 9:30, and 
were asleep before we had time to more than pull the 
blankets over ourselves; 11:20 the next morning found 
us off Wood End with a bright, clear sky and light 
S. E. wind that showed a tendency to go around to 
S. and W., but it backed again to S. Bucking against 
a strong head tide, we finally worked around to the 
Highland Light, distant one-half mile W. at 6:15 P. M. 
Soon after this the wind freshened to.a reefing breeze, 
dark, heavy cloud masses piled up in the S. E. while 


swiltly-scudding wisps of vapor flew past the young 
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moon. A schooner beating down near us gave up and 
ran back under the cape. An hour later (8:30), when 
in sight of Nausett, we had the alternative of setting 
a storm trysail and spending the night in a foggy gale 
or of returning to Provincetown, so for the first time 
in Altair’s history we turned tail and ran. Fog soon 
shut down thick, but the fresh wind held. We ha 
trouble in picking up the whistle off Peaked Hill Bar, 
for the rising swell made it moan dismally. Race Point 
was given a wide berth, and we stood in for Wood End, 
keeping the lead going as we neared the beach. We 
had gotten into only 18 feet of water and Skipper was 
giving the order to go about, when the red glow of the 
light flashed into view dead over the bowsprit end. 

It was a fine sail in spite of the fog, the water fire 
leaping in broad sheets as we smashed into the seas 
and trailing in our wake like a million fireflies. Turned 
in at 3 A. M., at our former anchorage, west of the 
steamboat wharf, and slept to make up for lost time. 
In the afternoon, as there was a strong S. E. wind, 
sailed about the harbor just to keep in practice. 

Aug. 24 was rainy and thick with strong S. E. wind. 
Early in the evening the mackerel fleet of over thirty sail 
came in, as there was a heavy breaking swell outside. 
Blew very fresh during the night. 


Aus. 25, 26. 


The early morning was most gloomy, with heavy 
clouds covering the sky and a light gale from the 
north. Determined to have a look at the sea, we ran 
out. Had to reef mainsail and shift jibs. After a hard 
beat to Race Point the wind moderated and the sky 
gave promise of clearing. Shook out reef, set jib and 
at 2 P. M. passed the Highland. Wind north. Heavy 
swell from east and from northeast. Wind moderated 
but held a fair breeze, so that Nausett was abreast of 
us at 3:30. Shortly after this the wind fell to a light 
air, and after drifting us beyond the Pollock Rip Light 
vessel, failed entirely, so that, as the tide was begin- 
ning to run against us, we were obliged to anchor, 
choosing a position well to the south of the steamer 
line and a little behind a big four-poster, where we 
would be less likely to be run into in case of fog. There 
was a heavy, short, confused swell running, so that 
the motion was most unpleasant. At midnight fog, cold 
and wet had shut us in, so one of us had to keep 
anchor watch and ring our “bell,” a most efficient com- 
bination of the chafing dish cover and a big iron spoon. 
It seemed that there was no end to the tugs with tows 
that came our way. At daylight there were many 
sharks swimming leisurely about, several coming quite 
near. As soon as the run of the tide favored us, we 
got up sail and anchor, and though there was no wind, 
managed to drift in by the Handkerchief. A light air 
from N. E. finally enabled us to make Hyannisport, 
where from our anchorage we watched the finish of a re- 
gatta, and turned in at 7 P. M. 

When we awoke at 5:43, it was a most perfect morn- 
ing. There was a light N. E. breeze blowing. Swam 
around the boat to wake ourselves up, dressed, got up 
sail and at one minute before six were under way. The 
wind continued fair to Nobska, died away to a zephyr 
for a while, and then came back true and brisk from 
east, driving us steadily along with jib set as spin- 
naker. We went through Quick’s Hole, by Penikese, 
with its solitary scrub-embowered house, memorable 
as the summer home of Agassiz, and straight away 
across the blue and shining sea for Jude, which we 
passed at sunset in a failing wind. As the Admiral 
was worried about his wife and anxious to get home, 
we kept on for Watch Hill and New London, if pos- 
sible. The wind soon freshened again and held true 
and steady all night. The run from Penikese to Watch 
Hill was made without touching a sheet. From Watch 
Hill through Fisher’s Island Sound to Plum Gut was 
against a strong adverse tide. At 5 A. M. Altair folded 
her wings by the basin at Greenport. The skipper 
took the Admiral ashore in time for the early train 
to New York, breakfasted in solitary state, hauled into 
the basin and at 11 A. M. Altair was stripped and out 
of commission. 





Riverside Y. C. 
GREENWICH, LONG ISLAND SOUND, 
Saturday, September 26. 


The fall regatta of the Riverside Y. C. was sailed on 
Saturday, September 26. There were only thirteen 
starters, but all the boats that came to the line finished. 
Mimosa had no competitor in the 3oft. class, and she 
sailed against Anoatok and Spasm in the class above. 
The course for the boats in the 36ft. class was from the 
gas buoy off Greenwich Point to a mark off Matinicock 
Point, thence to and around a mark off Eaton’s Point, and 
back to the starting line, a distance of eighteen miles. 
The breeze was S. W., making the first leg a beat, the 
second a reach, and the third a reach. The raceabouts 
and 25ft. sloops covered a 14%-mile triangle, while the 
18ft. sloops and the Manhasset Bay one-design boat went 
over a 10-mile triangle. 

The preparatory signal was given at noon, and five 
minutes later the 36-footers were sent away. Mimosa 
got the start, leading both her competitors over the line. 
They soon passed her, however, and she was the last of 
the trio to finish. Anoatok finished 25s. ahéad of Spasm, 
but it is very likely she will lose the race to Mimosa on 
corrected time. 

The raceabouts started at 12:10. Jolly Roger led over 
the line, followed by Galatea, Rogue and Hobo, in the 
order named. Galatea worked into the lead and won 
the race. Jolly Roger finished second and Hobo third. 

Firefly got the start in the 25ft. class, but she was 
beaten out by Robin Hood. Houri, one of the Larch- 
mont one-design 21-footers, took a sailover. 

In the 18ft. class Cricket gave Ity Bity a good beating, 
and Lambkin took a sailover in the Manhasset Bay one- 
-design class. ; 

The Regatta Committee, made up of Messrs. Charles 
P. Tower, George T. Higgins and Edwin Binney, were 
on Commodore Tyson’s schooner Nirvana. The sum- 
mary: 

Sloops—Séft. Class—Start, 12:06—-C 


Miles. 
Anogtok, W G. Brokawrrrrrrrprsverevreerr eed OF 2B $0 3 


‘ 


d no ~ 





Spasm, E. D. King nob bdnocovesseuecsvessegsia 3 07 48 3 02 48 
sell Wy AEs Res veins cna sndnecstevbanucnse 3 15 06 3 10 06 
Raceabout Class—Start, 12:10—Course 14% Miles. 
toy Roger, T. B. Bleecker 3 05 08 2 55 08 
See, TT. FUER ic cccccete pes 05 36 2 55 36 
Galatea, A. P. Stokes........... 2 2 53 52 
BOD, <0 a Eo 0 6p cBkGSsoccdwccsidcnnvesied 3 00 58 
Sloops—25ft. Class—Start, 12:15—Course 14% Miles. 

Robin H George Gartland............0.+++ 3 19 06 3 04 06 


Firefly, G. P. Granberry 


Larchmont Y. C, Spe Desigg Cinn—-Giart, 12:15—Course 14% 
iles. 


Benet, J. Th, Tetiscestvcccccce-cccsoccoosevess 3 16 40 3 01 40 
Sloops—18ft. Class—Start, 12:20—Course 10 Miles. 

Cricket, F. E Ee. MINI: Se siieccanienssneseed 3 36 27 3 16 27 

Ity Bity, William Douglas..................0+ 3 46 05 3 26 05 

+ Bon Bay Y. C. One-Design Class—Start, 12:25—Course, 10 

Miles. 

ee OE A era 3 24 49 2 59 49 

The winners were: Galatea, Robin Hood, Houri, 


Cricket and Lambkin. 


Williamsburg Y. C. 
FLUSHING BAY, LONG ISLAND SOUND, 
Sunday, Sept. 28. 

Thirty-three boats of the Williamsburg Y. C. sailed 
in the Fall Regatta, held by that club on Sunday, Sept. 
28. At the start the wind was moderate from the S. 
W., but it increased during the race, and at the time 
of the finish it was blowing quite fresh. A heavy thun- 
der storm broke shortly after the boats reached their 
moorings. 

The boats covered a triangular course. The first 
leg was from a starting line off the club house to a 
mark off College Point, thence to and around a mark 
off Hunt’s Point and back to the starting line. The 
first two legs were reaches and the third was a beat. 
The boats sailed twice over the triangular course, mak- 
ing a distance of about twelve miles. 

The preparatory signal was given at 2 o'clock, and 
the 30ft. sloops were sent away ten minutes later. The 
summary: 


Class A—Cabin Sloops 30ft. and Over—Start, 2:10. 





Finish. Elapsed. 

Cornelia, Com. James Lalor.............ss000s 4 00 00 1 50 CO 
Class B—Cabin Sloops 25 to 30ft.—Start, 2:10. 

Amy, William McDonnell................ss0+ 4 08 00 1 58 00 

Caracen, Muro & Klopper.........cccccccccces 4 06 40 153 40 

Ingomar, Silk & Olllejo..........ccsesseseceeees 41714 207 14 

PUROEER, WORSE Be FRO. ccc csccvcncccccccoess 3 58 00 1 48 (0 

BR cosenncessapncncvoccapecccuseccdewesesvocoad 4 11 30 2 01 Se 

Class C—Cabin Sloops 25ft. and Under—Start, 2:20. 
Pearl, W. E. Lo 4 08 40 1 48 40 
= Rabbit, C. » 415 00 1 55 (0 
Mein, Ths WEB. ew cesevecenevenvedecsocsscenss Did not fin’ :h. 

Class D—Cabin Yawls over 25ft.—Start, 2:20. 

Pastime, James Schuessle.............seescees 4 26 30 2 05 30 

SPR, By. Mike: MU vancnveesscescscesesess 4 25 10 25 10 


Class E—Open Sloops Under 25ft.—Start, 2:25. 
Imp, Daniel Reynolds 4 29 00 

Eleanor, McGregor.. 
Viola, J. Keppler .. . 
Phidias, C. Kirchlof ... : 


Class F—Cabin Cats over 25ft.—Start, 2 225. 







Whileaway, M. Cartwright................ss00 416 00 15° 0 
OE > Deeg Me Rn a Fa vou nevesesceceevevenerse 4 08 30 143.0 
Class G—Cabin Cats 25ft. and Under—Start, 2:25. 
Yankee Girl, Chapman Brothers............... 4 28 00 2 03 (0 
Elftwa, W. Ebmeyer ....ccccccccsescccccccscses 4 35 30 2 10 30 

cane, SN Se SE, vivcpssackssobsveeeete Did not finish. 
Jagabond, Bell & Dickerson..................+. Did not fin -h 
eee re 4 25 00 2010 
i, Ta tals Matas 650 Gipenvabensssocneseen Did not finish. 
RE end wench esate betavin 4 32 00 2 07 00 
SG SPE "NS  onecsesh bcbsccncencsnusse Did not fini.h. 
Class H—Open Cats Under 25ft.—Start, 2:25. 
Mongett, W. A... Boberta®. .......cesscceceees Did not finish. 
2; Cs. ccccensescasnensuseeel 20 00 1 55 C0 
I NE ii kn ks cnn pashan ncnbn 4 40 00 2 16 60 
Class I—Open Cats Under 20ft.—Start, 2:25. 
Oe re Did not finish. 
Sh. Si MUM chiubsccgucobebcdsessechivessabi 5 06 00 24 
Chip, RD ME cabcepccntcsnsenesuvescess Did not finish. 
i, i Di, sssecccssccevasecnees Did not finish. 


SE, EEE, aad cincpavihsnscenctseesccess act Did not finish. 


The winners were: Cornelia, Pinochle, Pearl, Dig- 
nus, Imp, Teddy, Jr., Spray, Colleen and Demon. 


The Speed of Racing Yachts. 


In a recent article in the Scientific American it is 
stated that Reliance was particularly intended to be fast 
when reaching and running, the designer taking some 
chances on other points of sailing in order to secure these 
advantages. The boat did not fulfil these expectations, 
being unable to beat Columbia on a reach, but curiously 
enough she excelled in windward work, even under the 
trying conditions of a light head wind with a heavy roll 
of sea. Her best observed speed on a 10-mile reach was 
12.6 knots per hour. 

Few yachtsmen trouble themselves about “best ob- 
served speeds.” Many have but a vague idea of what 
their vessels can really do. Racing records accurately 
timed over measured courses prove nothing unless the 
conditions of wind and water are entirely favorable. A 
record run between two boats is seldom timed to the min- 
ute. Even if it is, the distance is often overestimated. 
land miles are confused with nautical miles, and liberal 
allowances made for time consumed in setting sails. 
When an owner has once figured out a satisfactory record 
he is wise to stick to it, particularly as he may never have 
a chance to do it again. 

Many years ago Dixon Kemp published some best ob- 
served speeds of yachts of various lengths. As might 
have been expected, they varied pretty much as the square 
root of the respective lengths. In fact, they suggested 
the following rough and ready formula: 


VTL (in feet) 1.25 = miles per hour. 

Thus a yacht of 36ft. should be capable of 7.5 nautical 
miles per hour, and one of tooft. 12.5 miles. This, is very 
near to Reliance’s best speed, and she probably sails on an 
inclined waterline of about tooft. any older boats of 
the size will sail as fast. The tendency of modern design 
has not been to improve reaching, and any slight gains 
on this pojnt of sailing are go due to better sails 
rather ‘than to the form of the hull. A long lean craft 
like the old America will reach fast, but will be inferior 
in turning to windward, and almost the whole result of 
modern methods has be to Sere? quaepttonet weather- 
going quatiee, especially in t winds. For reaching 
and Funning the aboye suggested formula will apply to 
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EFFORT. 
Owned by F. M. Smith. Designed and built by the Herreshoff Mfg. Co., 1901. 
Photo by N. L. Stebbins, Boston. 


most yachts of the ballasted type, but small craft of the 
sail boat type will require a much larger co-efficient, espe- 
cially if they are sailed with live ballast. A case in point 
is the work of Thorella and Kolutoo in the recent Sea- 
wanhaka cup races. A full reach of a mile and a third 
was covered by Thorella in 8m. 17s., and by Kolutoo in 
7m. 59s. This latter speed is plump ten knots, but both 
these records were beaten on the next leg, also a full 
reach of 1 1-3 miles, the times being Thorella 6m. 34s. and 
Kolutoo 7m. 1s. Thorella therefore covered a leg at the 
remarkable speed of 12.2 knots. The times were official 
and carefully taken, and the course was accurately logged 
—on several occasions—the marks being set permanently. 
The second and third rounds showed performances almost 
as good, but after Kolutoo withdrew Thorella was 
naturally not pushed. It is really astonishing that two 
small boats that might be carried on the deck of Reliance 
or Shamrock have actually come within a fraction of the 
highest recorded speed of Reliance herself. 

Even the most unimaginative man will naturally inquire 
what might be expected of a goft. Thorella. This is a 
fascinating theme for the speculative writer. Thorella’s 
measured waterline is 25ft. 4in., but when heeled she has 
an increased sailing length; call it 3oft., as the boat is 
only some 37ft. over all. The square root of 30 is say 
5.5, so that a coefficient of 2.2 would be required to ac- 
count for a speed of 12.2 knots. Applying this to a sail- 
ing length of 1ooft. we have a suggestion (I do not like 
to use a stronger term) of 22 knots! To accomplish this 
it would be necessary to reproduce all the conditions on 
the larger scale, and this would include a crew for live 
ballast. The exact number required could be settled by 
experiment; but assuming that it would be in proportion 
to the third powers of the respective lengths, we have the 


following: 


100° 





<4 (Thorella’s crew)= 148 


3 


30 


Such a boat would easily pick up all the active members 
of a yacht club, but this would be an advantage, and the 
sailing would be grand. There would be no special 
danger; the rig would be small, say five or six thousand 
square feet. One of the remarkable things about 
Thorella’s reaching record is that it was made under 
500 square feet of sail. 

All sorts of reasons may be urged against the introduc- 
tion of live ballast boats into the goft. class, but they 
would scarcely be more pronounced racing machines than 
Reliance and Shamrock. They would cost less to build, 
and incidentally afford some active sport for the Corin- 
thian element. A boat with a working crew of fifty men 
and a hundred club members on the weather rail would 
really be a representative club boat. 


W. Q. PHILLIPS. 
Cuinton, Ont., Sept. 94. 


Death of Mr. Arthur E. Payne, M. I. N. A. 


From The Yachtsman. 


YACHTSMEN everywhere will learn with regret of the 
death of Mr. Arthur E. Payne, the well-known yacht 
designer, of Southampton, which occurred at his resi- 
dence, Hope Villa, Portswood, early on Wednesday 
morning, Sept. 9, after a prolonged illness, which, dur- 
ing its later stages, brought him much suffering. Mr. 
Payne, who has always been a delicate man, was about 
two years ago warned by his medical attendant, Dr. 
Keele, that he was affected with heart disease, and 
since that time he has taken a mere passive interest in 
the everyday life around him, and has done little active 
work in the profession to which hitherto he had been 
so greatly devoted. He was one of several sons of 


the late Mr. Alfred Payne, who founded the business 
carried on so many years at Belvidere, and which in 
its extension has absorbed the yard in which Dan 
Hatcher built so many of his famous flyers. Mr. 
Payne was apprenticed to his father, and gained in 
the several shops a practical experience which was of 


.the greatest value to ‘im in the subsequent exercise of 


his profession as a naval architect. Very early in his 
working career he evinced talent which demonstrated 
his abilities as a designer, and he felt his way to suc- 
cess by turning out many small boats which gained 
him fame in the local regattas; and when the Solent 
Classes were formed he received many commissions, 
and the successes which attended some of his creations 


= 
ee 


brought him more than local fame as a designer. He 
was responsible for the desigris of 175 yachts of various 
classes and sizes, ti.e largest being Sir Henry S. King’s 
fine yawl Glory, 205 tons. Nan, Humming Bird, Lolly- 
pop, Mliss, Maharanee, Decima and some others, were 
among his earliest successes. His latest was the Duet, 
24ft. Solent rater, built early in 1902, for Mrs. Schen- 
ley and Miss Cox, as the successor of the Speedwell, 
which was built for Miss Cox in 1896 and held top 
rank in her class for five successive seasons, and was 
then only put out of it by the new rule. Other great 
successes were the Babe and Garreth 2% raters. Mr. 
Payne was architect of three Royal Cup winners—Cor- 
sair, 40-tonner, which, under Admiral Montagu’s flag, 
won the Queen’s Cup at the R. Y. S. regatta at Cowes 
in 1892, by time, against the German Emperor’s Meteor 
I.; Caprice, 20-tonner, which gained the Royal trophy 
for Sir Henry S. King on the Thames in 1899, and 
was a very successful racing boat; and Leander, the 
Hon. Rupert Guinness’s 98-ton yawl, which won the 
first cup given to the Royal Yacht Squadron by King 
Edward after his accession. His largest racing ven- 
ture was the Tutty, 65-footer, built in 1898; and other 
vessels which brought him fame were the Penitent, 52- 
footer; Gloria, 20-tonner (now in Toronto), which 
brought the Coupe de France from the Mediterranean; 
and Laurea, which successfully defended that trophy 


~in the two following seasons, under the flag of the 


Royal Temple Y. C.; Baleena, Gauntlet, and Camellia, 
52-footers; the fine, bold cruiser Betty, built for Mr. 
John Gretton, M. P.; L’Esperance, yawl, built for the 
Earl of Dunraven, and afterwards owned by Prince 
Henry of Prussia; Vendetta, 40-rater, built for Ad- 
miral Montagu; Emerald and Girleen, 36-footers; May- 
fly, 2%-rater; Palmosa, a handsome cruiser, turned 
out last year; and many others which illustrated his 
genius. Among the numerous other vessels he de- 
signed may be named: Artemis, g1-ton yawl; Bertha, 
gi-ton yawl; The Earl of Dunraven’s two Cariads; 
Heartsease, yawl; Javelin, ketch; L’Allegra, Endrick, 
Flavia and Polynia, 36-footers; Hyacinth, Isola, Sea- 
bird and Siesta, yawls; Chimera and Eleanor, s.ys.; 
Lady Nan, Vanda, Nan, Nepenthe, Papoose, the two 
3anbas, Bandicoots I. and II.; Wayward, Valeria, Chi- 
quita, Chough, Guenora and Alwida. Mr. Payne was 
only forty-five years of age. He was twice married, 
and leaves a widow, a son (who is following the same 
profession), and three daughters. The funeral took 
place on Saturday afternoon in Southampton Ceme- 
tery, the remains being followed to the grave by de- 
ceased’s son, his two brothers, Messrs. J. and S. Payne, 
his partner, Mr. W. Summers, and about sixty em- 
ployees of the firm of which he was a director. Mr. 
J. G. Fay, several yacht captains and others identified 
with yachting joined in the cortege and assembled at 
the graveside. 


At the annual meeting of the Keystone Y. C., of 
Woodmere, L. I., the following officers were elected: 
Com., John J. Wood; Vice-Com., Frank K. Walsh; 
Sec., Charles S. Wright; Treas., William H. E. Jay; 
Governors, John J. Wells, John J. Wood, Charles S. 
bse ng and William H. E. Jay; Treas., Dr. E. C. 
mith, 





ELECTRA. 
Owned by George H. Frazier. Designed and built by the Herreshoff Mig. Co., 190, 
Photo by N. L. Stebbins, Boston, 
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Damage Done by the Recent Gale. 


THE recent heavy southeast gale that visited the 
vicinity of New York on Wednesday, Sept. 16, did 
great damage to the yacht fleet. 

The Gravesend beach shows working schooners and 





THE WRECK OF THE STEAM YACHT FULCONIS AND THE SLOOP 
CORLETTA. 


yachts piled promiscuously along the shore. One large 
schooner capsized lies off the beach with one side and 
her topmasts partly above water. 

Some yachts, sank at their moorings, others came 
almost unharmed, high and dry on the sand—others, 
and there were only too many so—came in against 
the piers and walks and ground themselves all to 
splinters. 

Upon Long Island Sound, Echo Bay, at New Ro- 
chelle, shows every one of the three floats smashed 
to bits. 

Adelaide, owned by J. Dwyer; Sneaker, F. W. Vulte; 
Kazabo, N. Vulte, and several rowboats ground to- 





PYXIE ON THE ROCKS WITH HER STARBOARD SIDE TORN OUT. 


gether on the beach. Gossip dragged in on the -rocks 
and sank in deep water. Others ashore were the Car- 
rie, Sasqua, Katrina, Nonie, Abeona and Edna. 

Off Larchmont things were just as lively as our 
illustration will show. Pyxie, 23ft. waterline, 36ft. 
over all, designed by Mr. Wm. Gardner for Mr. Oswald 
Sanderson and built by Wood, of City Island, in 1892, 
came ashore and pounded all her starboard side in on 
the rocks at Umbrella Point. 

The sloop yacht Corletta went high and dry among 
the rocks farther around the point in a little cove, with 
the exception of a chewed up keel, a bent rudder and 
broken bowsprit, she was not much damaged, but the 
steam yacht Fulconis, launched from City, Island about 
a month ago for Mr. C. W. Holtz; came ashore at the 
same place and broke all to~pieces, blockading the 
Corletta. The steamer’s bow: was chewed all to 
splinters, her decks broken up, making a total wreck 
of her. C. G. Davis. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising seatingto tie daparpent soe pages tt ond Uh 


Mr. Charies’ Barton Keen, a-Philadelphia architect, 
has prepared’ plans for. two bail s for the Corinthian 
Y. C. of Phiiadelphia, : at-.Essi They will con- 
sist of a two-story: stone ahd @rame storehouse, 96 
by 44ft., and a one-story: stotiefjand. frame. sparhaouse¢ 
41 by 26ft. Il be $000. 


eB 















The cast of the ‘two 
m Ree: 
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The: New York Nautical: Gollegesraf New York: Crs, 


has established a- department for -insfruction in ‘yacht 
design. The course ‘will be conducted by: Mr. George 
Crouse Cook. Three genera] courses have been ar- 
ranged to meet the requirements for the design and 
¢onstruction of both steam and sail yachts. The train- 
ing to be given in the courses will be very practical, 
and each student will be thoroughly grounded in the 
knowledge of elemental and advanced yacht calcula- 


tions relating to displacements, centers, stability, 
strength and propulsion; the types and methods of 
huii construction in wood and steel, and the theoretical 
principles of design. Between two and three months 
are required to complete each course, and day and 


evening classes can be arranged to suit the stuaents. 








Gifle Suge ok Ge: 


Rifle and Revolver Matches at the Old Guard Fair. 


Tue shooting committee appointed by Major S. Ellis Briggs, 
chairman of the executive fair committee of the Old Guard, to 
build galleries for rifle and revolver shooting in the basement of 
the Madison Square Garden and plan matches to be shot during 
the Old Guard fair, which will occupy Madison Square Garden 
throughout the week opening Monday, Oct. 5, has almost perfected 
ite plans. The shooting committee is presided over by Col. Leslie 
C. Bruce, of the Old Guard, who recently led the American Rifle 
team to its great international triumph at Bisley, England. Capt. 
Thomas W. Timpson is vice-chairman, and Lieut. Lee R. Towns- 
end, secretary-treasurer. The other committeemen are: Capt. 
George E, Libbey, Capt. James C. Summers, Lieut. Fred C. 
Seybel, Lieut. C. H. Rockwell, Lieut. Thomas H. Keller, Lieut. 
J. W. Miller, Sergt. Fred T. Adler and Sergt. James McNevin. 

The committee has contracted for the building in the Garden of 
the most complete outfit of ranges and accessories for rifle and 
revolver shooting ever erected for an indoor temporary occasion. 
The ranges will be in charge of the Zettler Brothers, and will be 
opened at 1 o’clock and until 11 o’clock P. M. each day of the fair. 

The committee has already secured cash and merchandise prizes, 
the latter chiefly guns, revolvers and shooting equipments, amount- 
ing in value to over $1,000, 

The events—details and prizes to be published later—already 
arranged are: Rifles—Continuous match, open to all; 


souvenir 
point target match, open to all; 50-shot interscholastic match, 
open to pupils of any school, for special prizes. Revolvers—Re- 


entry continuous match, for any revolver, to be shot on Standard 
American target. Rapid-fire match. It is probable that the com- 
mittee will add to this list and that the additions may include 
both rifles and revolver competitions for the members of the 
press visiting the fair. 


Mr. E. I. Kennedy won the gold medal, Mr. W. W. Wobbert 
the silver medal, and Mr. James Porter the bronze medal at the 


regular monthly shoot of the Cumberland Valley Rifle Association, 
Sept. 26. 








Grapshooting. 


ememenfffoms 
If you Om tae 
notice like the followings 

eC 

Fixtures. 


Oct. 1-2.—Jersey Shore, Pa., Gun Club shoot. 

Oct. 1-2.—Austerlitz, Ky. —Two-da: We Clan See pigeon tournament of 
the Hill i” Gun Club. Geo. W. 

Oct. 3. arrisburg, Pa.—Team race, 7, Sec. vs. Harrisburg. 
Py 6-7.—Des Moines, Ia.—Two-day shoot of Messrs. Whitney 

iln 

*Oct. ri —Allegheny, Pa.—North Side Gun Club’s 
L. B. Fleming, >ec'y 

Oct. 6-7.—Kansas City, Mo. —First Grand Afro-American Handi- 
se of the Afro-American Trapshooters’ League. T. H. Cohron, 
ec” 


Oct. 7. —Sheepshead Bay, L. I.—Three-man team race for target 
championship; three-man teams of the East. 

Oct. 89.—Dalton, Ohio, Gun Club’s 
Il. a ae Mer. 

Oct. 9.—Clinton, Ont., Gun Club’s aie live-bird and 
target scone $300 guaranteed. a Cantelon, Sec’y. 

Oct. 8-10.—St. Joseph, Mo. ecuk annual tournament of 
the Missouri State Amateur Shooting Association. F. B. Cun- 
ningham, ae 

Oct. 9-10. arrisburg, Pa., Shooting Association’s seventeenth 
arnual tournament. A, oberts, Sec’y. 

Oct. 9-10.—Tournament of the Olne Iil., Gun Club; prizes 
and added money. J. W. Marks, Jr., "y. 

ni 9-10.—Sixteenth annual fall tournament of — Harrisburg, 

Shooting Association. A. H. Roberts, Sec 
Oct, di Brooklya, L. 1—Opening all-day sheet of the Fulton 
un Clu 

Oct. 13.—Muncie, Ind.—Fall tournament of the Magic City Gun 


Cla 
Oct. 13-14. —Olean, N. Y., Gun Club fall tournament. B. D. 
ences, seer: 


ay Neb., Gun Club’s twelfth annual tourna- 
A W. D. Townsend, Sec’y. 


Oct. 1415.—Baltimore, Md.—Ninth annual tournament of the 


tournament. 


fifth annual tournament. 


Baltimore, Md., . Shootin aoa, targets and live birds; 

00 add open to all. Malone, 3671 Penn Ave. 

Oct. aed — est eden, “ea! Gun Club tournament; $500 added. 
John L. Winston, oe. 

Oct. 15.—Batavia, Y.—Holland Gun Club annual fall tourna- 
ment. 


Oct. Bp-sesemh. Ky., Gun Club tournament. W. A. 
Davis, Sec 


no Ot New London, Ia., Gun Club tournament. Dr. C. 


Oct. Soo %, Louis, Mo. —Combination live-bird and target 
shoot at Du Pont Shooti: i. Se all. Special event, 50 
live-bird a a in 


ch Lick Ind Kirst grand tournament 
of the Notional "Gun Club; Sprinas, i John M. Lilly, Pres. 





*Members of Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League. 
Chas. G. Grubb, Sec’y, 507 Wood eee. 

* Members Southern E Fish Protective 
Association. J. J. Sec’y, Vicksburg, Miss. 


Jan. 12-15.—Hamilton, Ont., Gun Club tournament. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores 

in these columns, also news notes 
oo coe 00 have Pe _ gg to 
ore. tream Publishing Broadway, 
New. York. Foust axp Stamaa goes to press om TUES: 
DAY OF EACH WERK. 


The Carlisle, Pa., Gun Club, contemplates holding a tourna- 
ment on Oct, 13, e 


Mr, Elmer E. Shaner, secretary-manager of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation, was @ visitor in New York on Friday of last week, 


‘ 


The Homer. Gun Club, of Metsfantville, Pa., began its fall 
series with a live-bird and target shoot at Maple Shade on Sept. 


26. 
* 
At Mahanoy City, Pa., Sept. 26, John Kates defeated John Bet- 
tiner, in a 7-bird match, scoring 6 to 3, and is reported to have 
won $75. - a 


Mr. B. D. Nobles, secretary of the Olean, N. Y., Gun Club, 
informs us that Oct. 13 and 14 are the dates for his club’s forth- 
coming tournament. 

* 

Mr. W. P. Thomson advises us that the Hamilton, Ont., Gun 
Club will hold its shoot for 1904 on Jan. 1216. The competition 
includes both live birds and targets. 

co 

Mr. J. S. Fanning, of the Laflin & Rand Powder Co., after a 
tour of many months, which comprised nearly all the States in the 
Union, has returned to New York. 

oe 

The Independent Gun Club, of Easton, Pa., and the Lehigh 
Rod and Gun Ciub, of Bethichem, Pa., will engage in a ten-man 
team contest at Easton, on the aiternoon of Oct. 3. 


- 
The Holland Gun Club, Batavia; N, Y., has fixed upon Oct. 15 
for ho.ding their annuai fall tournament. .‘ihe mempers of the 


* tournament committee are Messrs. J. B. Knickerbocker, Jay L. 


Kobvson and Harry Ames. 
R. 

The cups offered by the Sheepshead Bay, L. 1., Rod and Gun 
Club, tor competition in the three-man team race of Oct. 7, will 
be on dispiay in the windows of Messrs. yon Lengerke & Det- 
mold, 318 broadway, in the near tuture. ‘There is one for each 
member, of the winning teani. 


The Harrisburg, Pa., Shooting Association are energetically 
preparing for their seventeenth annual tournament, Oct. 9 and 
10. The hustling and skillful trade representative, Mr. Frank 
Lawrence, will act as tournament manager. 


e 
Mr. W. L. Alexander won the individual championship trophy 
emblematic of the championship of Perry county, at Duncanon, 
Pa., Sept. 26. Messrs. R. Owens and F. Diebold tied with him 
on 22 out of 25; in the shoot-off Mr. Alexander won, 


Mr. E. Hough has severed his business relations with Forest 
AND STREAM, hence mail addressed to us at Chicago is subject to 
delay. We suggest to our correspondents that their letters to us be 
addressed direct to New York to insure prompt delivery. 


Eight men strong, Sept. 26, of Poughkeepsie invaded Ossining 
with a purpose, one ‘of a series, to collogate the cup. A mere 
matter of ten targets’ difference in the team race was the ob- 
stacle which postponed the collogation. Ossining, 163; Pough- 
keepsie, 153. 

- 


Mr. J. R. Malone, 2671 Pennsylvania avenue, Baltimore, Md., 
informs us that Oct. 14-15 have been fixed upon as the dates 
for the ninth annual tournament of the Baltimore Shooting As- 
sociation. The competition will be at both targets and live birds; 
open to all. Added money, $100. 


co 
Mr. George R. Haswell, Mayor of Circleville, O., was in New 
York several days of last week attending to official business. He 
left for his home last Friday. Mr. Haswell is eminent in the 
world of spurtsmanship, he being secretary of the Ohio Field 
Trial Association and eminent as a skillful trapshooter. 


* 

The Magic City Gun Club, of Muncie, Ind., has issued the 
programme for its fall tournament, Oct. 13. There are twelve 
events, each at 15 targets, entrance $1.50; purses divided 35, 30, 20 
and 15 per cent. Shooting commences at 9 o’clock. Shells 
shipped to Mr. Claude Stephens will be delivered on the club 
grounds. 

a 

Mr. Carl Bittiner, recently of the firm of Bittiner & Jaeger, 
will leave for Suhl IV. 137, Germany, in the near future, where 
he will join Mr. Jaeger in business under the firm title of F. 
Jaeger & Co. Mr. Jaeger left New York recently, after com- 
pleting all the preliminary arrangements for the manufacture of 
the single trigger in Germany. 


* 

At the Interstate Association shoot at Scranton, Pa., Sept. 23 
and 2%, Mr. J. A. R. Elliott won “high average for the two days, 
163 out of 175, on each day, 326 out of 350, an average of over 93 
per cent. in most unfavorable weather conditions. Mr. L. J. 
Squier was second each day, 161 the first day, 157 the second 
day, an average of about 91 per cent. 


The Chicago Gun Club weekly shoot last Saturday was marked 
by some good shooting. W-. P. Stannard won first prize in the 
club shoot, making the only straight score. M. Parker took the 
second prize, and M. Zacker third. In a 15-target handicap Weart 
divided the first money with Parker and Stannard. - Lem 
Willard won second money, and Dr. Morton won third. 


we 

The following, taken from a local paper, was inclosed to us 
under date of Sept. 25, and will be a source of genuine pleasure 
to the many friends of Mr. Lockwood, who is famous as a skillful 
and true sportsman. The clipping recounts that “Mr. C. A. Lock- 
wood, president of the Jamaica Water Company, Jamaica, L. L., 
who is staying at the Kolaneka Hotel, and Charlies Fuller, of this 
city, have returned after a short hunting trip in the Adirondacks. 
The gentlemen brought back two deer, which are now on exhibi- 
tion at John P. O’Neil & Son’s meat market, Johnston, N. Y.” 


Secretary F. McHolloway writes us as follows: “The pro- 
gramme for the first tournament of the National Gun Club, of 
Indianapolis, to be held at French Lick Springs, Ind., Oct. 2631, 
promises to be varied and interesting, and Mr. Taggart is said to 
have ‘something up his sleeve’ for the last day which he does 
not betray. The sterling silver sparrow and target trophies have. 
been received and are now on exhibition in Indianapolis. Pro- 
grammes will be mailed early in October, and will give time 
tables of trains between French Lick and Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Louisville and Indianapolis,” 
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The target tournament to be held at West Baden Springs, Ind., 
Oct. 14-17, unde: the management of the renowned trapshooting 
expert, Mr. J. L. Winston, has an attractive programme, fiot the 
least attractive part being $500 added money. There are ten 
events each day, aggregating 175 targets and $17.50 entrance. In 
the 100-target handicap, $5 entrance, $250 will be added. The 
meneys will be divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 


A correspondent writes us that “the Mountain Brook Gun Club, 
of Lykens, Pa. under the leadership of ex-Senator F. A. 
Thompson, have accepted an invitation from:the trapshooters of 
Harrisburg to shoot a team race in Harrisburg, Oct. 3. In ac- 
cepting the invitation, Mr. Thompson writes ‘he will bring thirty 
shooters, who will shoot on the Lykens team. They will be met 
at the depot by the Harrisburg shooters and escorted to the 
hotel, where dinner will be served, after which they will be taken 
to the grounds of the East Side Shooting Association in a 
special car. It ig the intention of the trapshooters of Harrisburg 
to do everything possible to make their visit a pleasant one.” 

; * 

In the great tournament of the Indianapolis, Ind., Gun Club, 
held last week, the admirable trapshdoter, Mr. W. R. Crosby, of 
O’Fallon, Ill., won high average at targets with a 97 per cent. 
performance, and the sparrow championship after a shoot-off 
with three others who were in the tie with him, namely, Snyder, 
Stilwell and Snipe. Mr. Geo. Roll, of Blue Island, Ill., won the 
English Hotel cup. He and Mr. A. C. Connor, of Pekin, Lil., 
tied on 98. Two shoot-offs were necessary to determine the win- 
ner. In the first shoot-off each scored 24 out of 25; second shoot- 
off, Roll 24, Connor 23. Mr. Chan M. Powers, of Decatur, IIl., 
won first highest amateur average by breaking 380 out of 400, a 
9 per cent. performance. The professionals close up to Crosby 
were: Hirschy, 96% per cent.; Heer, 95 per cent.; Budd, 94 per 
cent.; Heikes and Gilbert, 94% per cent. The amateurs close up 
to Powers were: Connor, 93% per cent.; Le Compte, 93 per 
cent.; Roll, 92% per cent. 

*- , fie 

The joe tournament of the Western Pennsylvania Trap- 
shooters’~League, at Allegheny, Pa., Oct. 6 and 7, has a pro- 
gramme alike fur each day, alternately 15 and 20 targets; entrance 
$1.50 and $2; targets, 2 cents, included in entrance. From each 
target trapped, one-half cent will be deducted in each event and 
added to the purse in that event. Paid representatives may 
shoot for targets only. Events 5 and 7, 50 targets, constitute 
the event for the W. P. T. L. trophy, a four-man team race. 
“$125 added money. The North Side Gun Club will add $6 
to each event both days, and $5 will be given to each of the five 
high guns shooting through the entire programme. Average 
money; open to all. Shells shipped prepaid, care of Chas. G. 
Grubb, No. 507 Wood street, Pittsburg, Pa., will be delivered to 
shooting grounds free of charge. ‘To reach shooting grounds 
take Brighton road car, corner of Liberty avenue and Seventh 
street; get off at Davis avenue, and walk to the right.” 


The programme of the Missouri State Amateur Shooting As- 
sociation’s thirteenth annual tournament and convention will be 
sent to applicants by the secretary-treasurer, Mr. F, B, Cunning- 
ham, St. Joseph, Mo. The dates are Oct. 810. The first two days 
will be devoted to targets, twelve events each day, eight at 15 and 
four at 20 targets; entrance $1.50 and $2, and added money, $6 
and $7. On the first day the two-man team contest for the L. C. 
Smith trophy will be the special feature. It is open to amateurs 
of the Association; 25 targets and $2.50 entrance per man. On the 
second day the special event will be for a ttophy, 100 targets, open 
to amateurs of Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and Nebraska State or- 
ganizations. The third day is for live-bird competition. Event A 
is for the amateur State trophy, 15 birds, $10 entrance; bird in- 
cluded, 30yds. rise. Event B, sweepstake, open to all, 25 birds, 
$20 entrance, birds included; handicaps 26 to 32yds. Shooting 
commences at 9 o’clock. Targets 2 cents. Live birds, 26 cents. 
Rose system, targets and live birds, 7, 5, 3 and 2. “Guns, ammuni- 
tion, etc., forwarded by express or freight, must be prepaid and 
billed to F. B. Cunningham, and shipped in care of the Brown 
Transfer and Storage Company. Duplicate bills of lading should 
be sent him, and all shipments will be delivered to grounds free 


of charge.” 
- Brrwarp WATERS. 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club, 

Poucuxeepsiz, N. Y., Sept. 23.—The wind, blowing a gale from 
the north, raising the targets straight up in the air, it seemed, for 
half a mile, made hard shooting, and good scores were scarce 
to-day. 

The event for the Marshall cup was well contested, three men. 
Traver, Perkins and Roberts, tying on 22 for first place. 

In the next event Traver and Perkins each broke 23, but Perkins, 
having the advantage of a handicap of 2, scored 25, which made 
him the winner. 

Scores follow; handicaps follow names: 








Events: 12346678 9101117 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 16 26 2% 
SD on o8s chienninenkehbonbanense SS TD BIO vo 22 ce UE ce 
Gs disethscdks edbecehesteocesce ise om at ate -Ghel nade 
TEE cla nclbacUbordbocstececcosece DD Bc Wie Fee Sco con 
xe, 3 Ce aE alter iene ae oa ig % i} ge % sa 
ec eorrrreens = ES rie Fe 
Winans ...... sehuee decias 3 6 s Sian: an, Beaeee be 
EL. ecrocedadecserapecbesnppercese 66 46) «0. oe eek Sieicot eaeeaee 
Du Bois so.0eeccseecccseecssscnes ae oe oe a 877 w.. 
eg cereeoreen= ircomurerbe 39 6 0. ov oe. FE Bauae as 
ER Be Ray at CNA pO . © a e.. 
Klein, 6 ......----+++- eonsntenae ee $6 as. ce ou 26 de ap. ue pe EM ce 

NANIWEH. 
Topeka Gun Club, 


Torgexa, Kans., Sept. 26.—Yesterday on the grounds of the 
Topeka Gun Club a live-bird shoot was programmed, in which 
six members participated. The afternoon was cloudy, and a stiff 
wind blew from the shooters to the traps, helping the birds 
wonderfully in their get-away. The pigeons deserve mention, in- 
asmuch as they were a wonderfully tough, strong lot. They kept 
the shooters guessing, and J. Hill deserves great credit for his 
performance, as he shot a 20-gauge with but 2 drams of smokeless 
powder. The star performer was Mr. L. Biscoe, who struck his 
gait early, and kept his wonderful form throughout the shoot. 
He shot a 12-bore and ammunition of his own loading, with 3 
drams of smokeless powder and No. 8 chilled shot. He drew 
his share of more than difficult shots, but it made no difference 


as infallible, had the worst streak of missing ever witnessed on 
the grounds. He came without his gun, and shot every gun he 
could borrow, trying to find a happy medium. Also, his loads 
were defective, and unsatisfactory. They were factory loads of a 
popular brand, but evidently were aged and were undeniably 
slow. Gorman is standing a large amount of “joshing” just now 
with great fortitude. Hungate drew some corking birds, and his 
score of 19 out of 25 means some pretty good, hard shooting. 
Only a man in perfect form could have won out with those 
pigeons, and the hard conditions. Five traps were used, the rise 
was 30yds., with 80yds. boundary. Biscoe’s lost bird was dead 


out of bounds, hit hard with both loads. It spoiled a perfect 
The scores: 


score; but it wasn’t his fault. 


L “i 220021110011001*001101121—15 
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Cuas. H. Morton. 


Pawtuxet Gun Club, 


Pawrtuxet, R. I.—The main contest was for the State champion- 
ship cup, in the challenge shoot, held on the grounds of the 
Pawtuxet Gun Club, Sept. 19. Mr. Joseph Armstrong was the 
preceding holder. There were fifteen contestants. Mr. Hugh B. 
Bain, of the Pawtuxet Gun Club, is now the State champion of 
Rhode Island and holder of the championship cup. He tied with 
Eugene C. Griffith, of the Pascoag Gun Club. Griffith did not 
‘care to shoot off the tie, and surrendered his claim and the title 


that accompanies the possession of the eup. Bain had challenged - 


Joseph Armstrong, of the Pawtuxet club, the former holder of 
the trophy, and this shoot was the result. 

The ‘match began at 2 o’clock, and consisted of five races of 20 
targets each. There was no limit to the number of shooters al- 
lowed in the event, so it was made the afternoon’s shoot of the 
club’s programme. There were several practice events. 

Griffith opened with a clean score. Bain missed one in his first 
string, two in the second, three in the third, two again in the 
fourth, and finished ‘strongly with 19 for his fifth string, a total of 
91.. Armstrong, who held the trophy, was sixth in the list, break- 
ing 16 in each of his first three strings, missing but two in the 
fourth string, and breaking but 11 in the last string, for a total of 
79. He was beaten by W. H. Sheldon, who also fell on his last 
string, making but 14 for a total of 82, and by H. Barstow, with 
83, and Sherman with 84. The scores follow: 








PE 19 18 17 18 19-91 Winsor 
Griffith --. 20 19 18 18 16—91 Montieth 
Sherman . - 17 16 18 18 15—84 Scott .... 
H_ Barstow.... 15 17 18 18 15—83 Lambert 
Sheldon ...... - 16 18 18 15 14—82 Ray ...... 

Armstrong.. 16 16 16 18 11—79 Johnston 

BE Setucvecd 14 1218 1717—78 Morris 

W Barstow ... 15 15 19 15 14—78 


The. shooting was all at lé6yds. Some of the runs made were 


unusually good. 





Harrisburg Shooting Association, 

Tue Harrisburg, Pa., Shooting Association, one of the oldest 
shooting organizations in the State, if not the oldest, will hold 
their seventeenth annual tournament on Oct. 9-10. They are 
making unusual preparation this year, and expect to have the 
largest shoot in the State this year, excepting the State shoot. 
The different events will be shot from two magautraps. Special 
arrangements have been made to transfer the shooters from the 
trolley line to the shooting park by stages that will run every 
half hour. A caterer has been engaged to attend to the wants 
of the shooters. A very attractive programme has been ar- 
ranged. One of the special features is a team race for $85 in 
cash, open to teams of four men from any gun club in the State. 
Men shooting on teams must reside in the county that their club 
is located in. Any club can have two or more teams if they wish, 
but no member can shoot on more than one team. The $85 will 
be divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. among the four highest 
teams. 

There will also be a cash prize of $10 to high gun shooting 
through the programme the two days, open to amateurs only, and 
$5 to next to low gun. 

The shoot will be under the management of Mr. Frank 
Lawrence. The programme, which is a very neat little booklet, 
has embodied in it the game and fish laws of the State, and will 
be sent to shooters who intend attending the shoot. Address Mr. 
A. H. Roberts, secretary, corner Fifth and Camp streets, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 





Winchester Gun Club, 


Wincuester, N. H., Sept. 26.—At the Winchester, N. H., Gun 
Club tournament, held Sept. 24, the fine cup that the Peters 
Cartridge Company gave to the State of New Hampshire as a 
championship trophy at 100 targets, was the principal race of the 
day. This was a hot race from start to finish. The competition 
was under the worst of conditions of shooting; the day was dark 
and very cold, with a fierce wind, and the speediest of targets 
trapped. 

The trophy was won by L. R. Nelson, Winchester, with a score 
of 84. J. W. Dickerson, Ashuelot, was a close second with a 
score of 83. Mr. Dickerson put up a gamy fight to the finish, 
the scores being tied at 97 shots. 

Winning this trophy gives Mr. Nelson the State championship, 
and he also holds the State record at 100 targets, 9%, made last 
season. This trophy is subject to challenge any time by any 
man in New Hampshire. The price of targets is the only fee 
charged for shooting for it. F. D. Lesurg, Sec’y. 





Girard Point Rod and Gun Club, 


Puitapetpuia, Sept. 26—On the grounds near Point Breeze 
two events were shot. One at pigeons and one at crows. In the 
pigeon shoot, Mr. Edward Kelly killed 9 out of 10. The crows 
seemed to be a more difficult proposition, if one is to judge of it 
by the scores: 

First event, 10 pigeons, 28yds. rise: 


Willig pcasersevouned 2112111110— 9 Emmons .......... 1110221022— 8 
SE cpescceccsase tguoouizi2— 8 Goddard «0.0.0.2. wezalozao1— 7 
1AM scree eeeee 021201112— WORT vccccccccctbos 2022020202— 
Soictler A cae’ 2012012212— 8 Hubley ........2257. 222002202— 6 
Second event, 10 crows, 28yds. rise: 
Roletter ...--+++++- 2220121022— 8 Goddard ...,....,.-1220020220— 6 
Emmons ......---- 0222221028 Kelly ......... +5 -O220211002— 6 
Willis .....---- «++ +-2202102120— 7 Hubley ceoseseeess AAO 6 
Corrigan ...--- . 22+ -0222012021— 7 Avery ...... covcnee 5 


The old farmer and his wife had agreed to separate, They had 
only one child. “Everything friendly?” inquired a neighbor. 
“Oh, yes,” replied the old man, carelessly. “No trouble about 
making a fair division of the property?” “Oh, no. She gits the 
kid an’ the canned fruit, an’ I git the pig an’ the apples. That’s 
even enough, sin’t it?”—Chicago Post, 


Indianapolis Gun Club Tournament. 


InpIANAPOLIS, Ind.—The dedication tournament of the Indian- 
apolis Gun Club was an unqualified success. There were mani- 
fested a most friendly feeling for it and for its entire success from 
its inception. All speak in high praise of the club as an organiza: 
tion and of the tournament as a good and interesting competition, 
Of the famous American team which defeated the Englishmen and 
Scotchmen in Great Britain not long since, seven were present, 
and Mr. Ernest Tripp, who was a member of the team, gave a 
banquet in honor of his fellow members on Monday evening. 

The new club house and grounds were much admired for their 
completeness, and the general equipment for competition was 
perfect. 

The moneys were divided as follows: 20-target events, 30, 26, 
20, 15 and 10 per cent.; 15-target events, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 


Sept. 22, First Day. 

The famous expert, Mr. W. R. Crosby, was first average in the 
day’s programme with 195 out of 200. The professionals had a 
purse of $50 hung up for them, but they were debarred from the 
sweepstake moneys. 

For the English Hotel cup three events, Nos. 4, 8 and 12, cach 
target day, were shot. They aggregated 100 targets. Messrs. 
Heer, Hirschy, Spencer and Le Compte scored 192, a percentage 
of 96. Peck, Powers, Sunderbruch, Budd and Hughes scored 190, 
a percentage of %. Crosby, Heer, Hirschy, Budd, Hughes and 
Spencer ‘shot from the l6yd. mark. Le Compte from the 18, 
Peck 17, Powers 19, Sunderbruch 17. 

C. O. Le Compte, of Eminence, Ky., led in the contest for the 
English Hotel cup. He broke 50 straight. George Roll, of 
Chicago, scored 49; C. H. Peck, Remington, Ind., 48; Ed Voris, 
Crawfordsville 47, 

There was a large attendance of spectators, many ladies gracing 
the shoot by their presence and interest. The scores: 

























Events: 12345678 910n12 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 16 15 20 15 15 20 
Rike ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccccee ID ML 17 13 18:18 13 18 16 13 18 17 
Le Compte ....... seecceccecoecees 15 11 19 16 14 20 15 16 19 15 14 20 
Willard ..... Heneeet Aeuanes seeeeee 15 12 20 15 13 18 14 13 20 15 15 19 
Ryan ....... pneddigoedneanrdoheas «+» 15 15 18 14 14 26 16 13 19 165 13 18 
Pee pispeuddedes seecceeee 1412 20 9141712121413 919 
RL coanewdsnaecaas apinédanennie 14 15 18 15 15 18 14 14 19 14 165 19 
EE, Kasecouss eedeecns - 14 14 18 11 15 18 14 15 20 13 14:19 
MN Gciseendsdcdasdaucacedseee 14 14 17 14 12 18 13 13-13 12 13 13 
TOME ccccece phanendadicas - 14 11 16 14 15 19 13 13 16 13 12 15 
SHIMMEY cocccccccccccscece -- 14 13 16 13 13 19 12 14 18 14 16 16 
ae -- 14 11 20 16 12 18 14 13 17 11 13 18 
14 13 19 14 14 16 12 14 19 12 15 19 

k 14 15 19 15 15 19 14 13 12 15 14 20 

14 14 20 14 16 18 19 14 16 15 14 16 

-- 14 16 20 15 15 19 11 13 16 13 1414 

<4 Se ae a ag, de du) ed a0 <0 

oe Ee Pe Sk OF aa: oe da ee be <0 

-- 13 14 19 16 13 20 15 15 20 14 14 18 

131316 915 15 13121713 614 

waned 13 13 18 16 14 20 12 16 18 16 13 19 

pee - 13 14 20 13 14 19 16 1417 12 12:18 

, eee vaasansaeboauh -- 13 12 18 14 15 19 10 12 16 14 16 19 
Bush ....... Jedesenaadeeen +» 13 13 19 11 16 19 12 16 20 1213... 
Williamson .......... wate 1311161414414144 91UL.. 
PEE ddhendsnccokudiuaes +» 13 14 19 15 16 18 12 13 19 14 13 17 
OE eoncascnsdasdaxaas -- 13 12 16 12 15 15 13 14 16 10 13 16 
COE acesecnedsesects - 13 15 17 16 13 19 18 16 17 12 13 19 
ME ieancancdesdudnenceaiesaanddd 13 13 16 13 13 18 14 13 17 16 16 19 
MOD Tad dactwdendacadadiecendeda 13 13 17 111217111218 ...... 
EOGME. cocccccscscce Ndessediedanken - 13 13 19 14 15 19 15 14 20 13 13 17 
MEE cindadenedcadneaduade - 13121712 11 2013 13 18 138 LL... 
ES Rn -- 13 15 17 15 14 19 13 16 17 14 13 14 
Pe OS ee -- 32:13 18 141017 1014151216 .. 
IED Gncdedeastadanacésee - 12 19 18 11 14 18 12 13 16 10 13 14 
rb - 12 12 19 13 13 18 12 14 20 13 14 16 
MN cusintececedsacdinnderecdéca 12 14 17 11 13 19 14 11 18 14 13 18 
Rupel . - 12 16 18 14 16 19 12 14 18 15:13 17 
Bailey . -12111413 14 913 13 16 13:13 15 
ZEB oesccece - 12 14 14 16 14 16 13 16 16 14 13 16 
McGibben . - 12 12 16 14 12 15 13 13 14 10 14 19 
Greenleaf « 33 BM cg WIT Oe hai wa oe ce 
ES - 12 16 19 12 14 19 12 12 19 15 13 .. 
Moller - 11 11 14 10 12 18 13 13 15 13 13 16 
R O Allen . - 11 13 16 14 15 19 15 12 16 12 13 17 
Faran ..... - 11 14:18 10 14 18 14 11 15 13 11 12 
Burmeister - 11 14 18 10 14 19 16 13 18 14 13 17 
ROM ccccece - 11 13 16 14 13 20 12 16 20 14 14 20 
Tripp .. - 11 13 16 13 14 18 15 10 15 11 13 19 
Cooper - 11 12 18 16 13 18 13 14 17 13 15 17 
Partington - 11 14:19 14 11 15 13 14 18 11 13:17 
Farrell ..... - 11 1417 14 16 17 15 10 18 11 16 16 
Gerlaugh .......... -» 111419 12 13 16 13 11 156 11 11:18 
SR ddccnedtevétasececcaessccetad 11 12 16 11 14 16 13 13 17 12 13 16 
Miranadcsvdeccdiacesicaxenseatts 11 .14-18-16.12.18... 13 2. 0 s0' 0 
GF EE sboveccasanceacanansodsas 11 14 18 12 15 18 13 1418 11 .. 17 
GE chaccddcsecacceckeaiasesdake 10 11 18 14 15 18 13 13 16 14 14 18 
Mi itisdaaucatvaseeavaccnidenchiik 10 13 18 13 13 19 12 12 15 12 814 
Bic ddececcontcsceneveccdeds 10 917 13 14 18 12 14 20 12 11 16 
© FG dceccccescecsnseccssecoses gh 8 pd Ferree 
GN cisddecssadcencceagedcdaessies 10 1117 1411 15 1412.. .. .. 16 
SE ge acndcaccaysacaddddcetaee 10 1411 10121610 9........ 
GREE cncccccvonccosecccscovcessse Be sa St ae ae ow ok! én ad ob, ae 
EN cinedashcoccecersaseksennadies 1041611121811 41114 
ME ccénaccusocenecssadqegastaie 10 12 1713 1516 10 12 18 11 1... 
GOMER ..cccccccsccccccccccccesees 9 13 18 12 13 19 16 15 18 14 1416 
WEG cccccccccccccccccccccccccece 91414121317 81418 11 11 16 
ai ncabcacenevadendsesaades 9 11 16 13 16 13 13 12 16 11 14 16 
SEMEL Giptdennearnaaeewaetasekae 711 1411 10 16 13 91712 913 
BEE detkecnecdeeessccensecesss<s 7 12 20 10 15 13 11 13 18 10 14 12 
Pl dindaccpncusage conte pennes if 2 Ri > Pepper 
CIOSBY cc cccccceseere 15 15 20 15 14 20 13 14 20 15 15 19 
SEE tnnebsencce 14 15 20 13 14 20 14 14 19 11 16 18 
DE Sédduenecepens 13 15 17 10 14 18 14 14 15 15 10 19 
eer 13 16 20 14 15 20 14 14 20 15 14 18 
DE tevneeseasess 14 15 19 15 15 19 14 13 17 15 14 20 
Budd ..ccccccecee -- 15 14 20 13 13 18 14 15 20 18 16 20 
PE a<ccctuders< - 14 14 20 13 13 19 15 15 19 14 12 19 
Waters ....... - 11 14 18 14 12 18 15 13 19 165 16 19 
Lord ..cccecee - 14 14 18 13 14 20 15 16 17 13 12 18 
Michaelis ....,... 15 14 20 12 14 17 15 12 18 13 14 18 
eikes ..... 14 14 20 15 14 19 13 14 19 16 14 18 
Hughes ........ 14 14 20 14 14 20 13 13 19 15 15 19 
Dreihs ’ - 13 13 18 13 15 18 12 14 18 14 14 19 
Phellis ..,.,... -» 15 13 18 15 15 20 15 15 17 13 14 19 
Trimble ..sssecccsserrrecereererere 43 12 20 13 14 17 15 14 18 14 16 19 
EES Devadusancemewaecaeuateite® uubuuou 15 19 15 15 18 
nee srrevsccecersevevesevereses 14 12 19 15 15 20 16 15 20 14 15 18 
GEE cccccece seceveeeevereveees 18 1} 16 14 14 18 14 14 19 16 16 17 
FED wecccccacecncecececensstees. Se an GP ie Sze 15 11 16 16 
MOMNEE cen cocccccocccoccceveccecsoes SERS OME S19 Th 24 o 
McDonnnel ....cccccccsercssccceees ov oo ov 24 12 19 14 15 16131) .. 
Verbarg ... oe ce co MIB MA 6. ve ve 
SNE cameessece ve oe ce oe ov ve Se Oe OF ce e6' ce 
DEE Seseeubacvcdeenadsecdsiaciddds <é ou da i ? 2S > ewe 
PEO acadaccacencecctqocdeededis 06.40: oe ae TT OUD oe ks ce 00 
Wands . 4 a pe ee 
Wilson ..... td SP G6 44 Kt. ob, 00 “00 





Interest in the English Hotel cup increased as the competition 
for it progressed, and approached a conclusion: .It narrowed down 
to a contest between Mr. Geo. Roll, of Blue, Island, Ill, and 
Mr. A. C. Connor, of Pekin, Ill, who tied in the main event on 
98, and shot off ties twice at 25 targets, Of the first tie, each 
broke 24; of the second, Roll scored 24, Connor 23. 

Of the professionals, first highest average went to Croshy, who 
scored 388 out of 400, 07 per cent. Hirschy, 878, 96% per cent. 
Heer, 380, 8% per cent. Budd, 370, 04 per cent. Heikes and Gil- 
bert respectively 378, 044% per cent. 

In the amateur division, Chan M. Powers, of Decatur, Ill., was 
first with 280 out of 400, 05 per cent. A. C. Connor, 373, 93% 
aus Le Compte, 878, 93 per cent. George Roll, 870, 9% 
per 
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There was quite a readjustment of handicaps on the second day. 
The scores: 
Events: 















12345678 9101112 

Targets: 15 15 20 16 15 20 15 15 20 16 15 20 
Gambell, 17........ oes .. 12 12 18 16 14 17 15 14.17 12 14 18 
Sunderbruch, 18. . 12 13 18 13 12 1412 1418 81219 
Waters, 16 ........0.0e008 - 15 15 18 15 16 19 14 14 20 14 13 20 
Dreihs, 16 .........+++0 .-- 13 16 18 12 14 19 14 13 16 14 13 18 
Faran, 16 ........0+00¢ ..- 11 12 17 13 13 13 13 13 19 12 13 17 
Marshall, 16 ........ceeeecseeesenes 13 12 18 15 15 18 15 14 20 13 15 13 
Budd, 16 ........ceeeeeececececseees 14 15 18 13 15 20 15 15 19 12 14.19 
ee WG .nccccccccvcccvsccers 10 14 17 12 13 18 14 12 17 13 14 16 
Riehl, 16 .......cccccccccccvcccsoecs 14 13 18 14 16 20 15 14 18 14 13 20 
Stipp, 16 cvccescccevceccoccococccess 16 16 15 12 13 19°15 15 20 13 15 18 
Parry, 18 ........ccccscccecesceccess 212 19 11 12 17 15 1417 141217 
DRM SE 6h SS nibebhapenbbans 10 10 18 12 10 15 13 12 17 14 15 18 
Bush, 17 .....--.seeeeereccesccscoes 10 13 16 13 13 17 0 28 20 0 
C R Stephens, 17.........seeeees 14 13 18 15 15 19 15 14 18 13 14 15 
Partington, 17 ........0.seeeeeeeeee 14 14 17 10 14 18 12 13 18 15 13 18 
Heikes, 16 .......cecececsecreeeeees 15 14 20 14 14 20 13 13 20 14 14 18 
Anthony, 16 ........eeeeeeeeeeeeees 13 14 16 14 13 18 14 14 18 13 14 17 
Hughes, 16 .......cceeeceeecesceees 15 15 18 13 11 17 15 13 18 13 14 20 
MHeer, 16 ....ccccecccccccccccesccees 16 14 20 12 15 19 14 15 18 15 15 20 
(Crosby, 16 .......cecececesesenseees 14 15 20 15 15 20 16 15 18 13 14 19 
Hirechy, 16 .. . 16 15 20 16 14 18 16 15 20 15 13 20 
Gilbert, 16 .......... 15 15 18 15 15 20 15 13 17 14 15 19 
BBoa, 16 .......ccccccvccescecces .. 10 15 18 15 13 20 13 11 20 10 12 19 
Shepardson, 19............+- ... 13 11 19 12 11 18 15 12 18 14 11 18 
Le Compte, 19 ........ceeeeeeeeees 10 15 20 15 13 19 15 14 17 11 14:17 


Willard, 19 .....ccccccccccecs 
Powers, 19 


ROU, TB .nccccccscvcccsens .. 15 15 18 15 14 20 13 14 16 14 14 20 
Voris, 17 ..ccccccccccccees ... 13 14 18 12 13 19 15 14 19 13 14 17 
Head, 16 ....cccccccsccces ..-» 15 14 16 11 13 16 13 12 20 14 13 15 
ET ES Sho cnashieaghahiiab hie 12 13 17 11 13 19 15 10 19 12 12 19 
Trimble, 16: ...2.0.000% .--- 15 13 17 15 14 18 12 15 20 15 13 19 
Raven, 17 ...cccsccccccccceccssccece . 16 11 12 19 14 12 17 14 13 15 
Tripp, 16 ....cccceceeeeeeecseeseees 14 8 16 10 15 18 11 13 16 12 14 18 
Wiggins, 18 ......cccccepeccccececs 15 15 19 12 14 16 10 15 15 12 12 18 
Faggott, 16 -.....c.cccccccccerccece 1312141111... .. ve 
Gus, 16 ....cccccccccccccccccsscrecs 10 12 18 11 12 ib i i3 12 12 11 13 i6 


J Taylor, 17 
Spinney, 16 
Wilcox, 16 
Warrell, 16 
*ohler, 16 
MeGibben, 16 


A Ne ee eta ee 11 14 18 14 ii 16 14 11 14 11 15 17 


a 5 ccccesccccncceccoses 14 11 1413 10 16 8 13 17 13 11 18 
oe... eveccccccesecescseccese 21218121316 71113 9 9 7 
Faust, 18 .......cccsccsececcseccces 13 14 18 15 13 17 15 14 19 15 15 20 
Ryan, 18 ......ccccccccccccesesccens 10 12 17 14 13 19 10 12 17 13 14 19 
UE, DB actdsposssckdcexsencecovons 12 13 15 15 15 17 13 13 18 14 11 19 


Connor, 


18 13 14 19 
Kirby, 1 


3 18 14 15 17 








Pike, .17 os 6 217 15 14 17 
BebemaehS, TT cccece svcvcccessocces 9 13 1 3 1: 18 13 14 18 
Fleming, 17 .........++. oe 7 2 ‘ 17 12 14 19 
Butler o jupbgodpeneeeee .. 14 11 17 14 12 19 13 14 19 14 14 18 
Ruple, 17 x ... 14 12 16 13 15 18 13 15 17 13 15 17 
Gerlaugh, MS iss .. 121419 13 13 19 141416 911 19 
SERED, EB scncesncss . 14 13 18 14 12 20 13 14 18 12 15 16 
OE re 12 14 14 15 12 18 15 15 17 11 12 16 


Veetmeyer, 
Verbarg, 16 .... 
Tippy, 17 .... 

Smiley, 16 . 
Willie, 16 .. 


abvcbecbondincwen 11 1117 15 111913 .. 17 91419 
onenbbebs sbdcsves 14 10 15 11 141414 912 81317 
coescesscsssessosce 12 13 17 15 14 17 13 14 16 11 14 20 


A or eh ee este ee 11 13 11 1411 12 13 813 8 10 14 


Zitak, 16 ..cccccccccccceccccccccsces 13 1518 .. .. 14 12 13 

Blammittom, 1 ..csccscccccccsccccecs Dae: @ ap. Ue ee sb Sbae ae oe 
ee Pee 14 14 18 14 14 19 15 15 18 14 14 19 
BE. TEE. cesouscconsdonnebeonencess 8 918101419 11 918 13 15 16 
Sherwood, 16 ......c.cccccccececees 11 1816111417 ..14..12.. 
Gregory, 16 .......cccccecssccceces 13 1015 91013 .. by oe 
GEE, BB ccc cccccccvdcssccscncccoes 14 10 17 14 12 17 

Carmel, 16 ...0....cccccccccccvesees 10 11 17 141417 i3 13 i4. a 
Brown, 16 .......scscccccceces - LX. 14 11 18 12 ll i4 
McStilwell, 16 .........-++++- . : ii 12 17 12 12 15 15 12 13 


Griffith, 16 ...... .14.. 91019121217 


Sess “2 14:12 15 15 13 17 
Po, 16 oe ES i ck aca titre ses 
cain aces cecamnay RE te chee eceh beak ae 12 14 20 


The conditions governing the cup, won by Geo. Roll, are as 
follows: 

The English Hotel management has generously donated to the 
Indianapolis Gun Club, for competition by amateurs, from the 
States of Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois and Kentucky only, a 
beautiful sterling silver cup, tobe known as the English Hotel 
Cup, and under the following conditions: The cup to be first shot 
for at the dedication tournament of the Indianapolis Gun Club, 
Sept. 22, 23 and 24, 1903. The initial contest to be decided in 
events Nos. 4, 8 and 12 of the first-day, and events 4, 8 and 12 of 
the second day, a total of 100 targets. Interstate revised rules to 
govern. In case of a tie, contestants to shoot off tie at 25 targets. 
Each contestant in tie to pay for his own targets. The winner 
will be required to give approved bond for the safe custody of the 
cup. Any amateur residing in either of the five States named may 
challenge for the cup by sending $10 forfeit to the secretary of 
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the Indianapolis Gun Club, Indianapolis. 


returned. 


the targets will be arranged by the contestants. 


lenger. 


same plan as the initial contest. 


tournament. 


the grounds of the Indianapolis Gun Club. 


Sept. 24, Third Day. 


The third day was devoted to competition at sparrows. 


were cut out. 
Ill., won the sparrow championship. 


his final bird, and thus dropped back to 67. 


In the shoot-off Crosby’s opponents each killed 14. 
most stubbornly fought contest at sparrows that has been wit- 


nessed in years. 


Crosby was greeted with a cheer from the shooters present 


when the race was decided. 


The Indianapolis Gun Club officers and members were roundly 
All agreed the 
ground is an ideal one for the Grand American, and every visit- 
ing shooter who faced the traps is an ardent supporter of the 
The scores follow: 


congratulated by all of the shooters present. 


movement to bring this event here. 


Events: 


3 4 5 Shot 

Targets: at. 
Voris, 27 70 
Wig ins, 70 
Head, 70 
Le Compie, 27 70 
Michaelis, etn 40 
WVEROES, BE cocce 55 
Peet, BS. okcsccsevess 40 
Seeen, Db ishscckaslcvece 55 
DE TE ssceovengsonnrs 55 
ae ‘06 soeesesenneve 55 
BOGE, 2D. wcvtecceverscens 40 
NS SS eee 40 
Oe See 70 
FABGsOR, BW .ccccceee 55 
Nichols, 2% ....... 10 
Stevens, 70 
epee 70 
Rieple, 27 ...... 70 
Willard. «one 70 
‘ee = 70 
Moller, ~ s esese 70 
McIntosh, 70 
Rike, 26 ... 70 
Burmeister, 26. 40 
Snipe, 28 ..... 70 
ee ne 70 
DED. onc ccccesetssabosubetoshe 70 
BOE BB. 5000s ccvveccesveccosncces 70 
OE ae 55 
Cosby, BD occccccccccccesccccscccns 70 
eS 55 
Bleer, BB .nccccccccccccescocccvcese 55 
Marshall, 28 ........ssecseee 55 
Budd, 27 ......cccccccccccce 55 
Hirschy, 29 .........eeeeee 5 
Veetmeyer, 26 10 
Partington, 26 6 
Snyder, 70 
Washburn, 26 n 







It was the 


S HOUSE—LABOR DAY, 1903. 


If the directors of the 
club consider the challenger eligible, they will immediately notify 
the holder, who will accept within ten days of the receipt of the 
challenge, forward $10 to the secretary, and name a date for the 
match, within thirty days of the acceptance of the said challenge. 

“Should the decision be against the challenger, his money will be 

On the day of the match each party will put up an 

additional $10, the winner to take the trophy and the stake. 

all contests for the cup, at any but the annual Indianapolis Gun 

Club (cup contest) tournament the two contestants shoot from 

the 16yd. mark and at 100 targets, unknown angles, per man. 

case of a tie, contestants will shoot at 25 targets, unknown angles, 
each, and repeat until the match is decided. The settlement for 

Should the holder 

fail in any of the above conditions, the cup is forfeited to the chal- 

At the regular annual (cup contest) tournament of the 

Indianapolis Gun Ciub the holder of the cup must deliver same 

to the club officials for open amateur competition, and on the 

No challenge will be considered 

after the holder has been notified to return the cup for the annual 

Any question arising not clearly set forth in these 

conditions to be referred to the board of directors of the In- 

dianapolis Gun Club. All contests for this cup must be settled on 


To the 
shooter making the highest general average of the programme the 


Indianapolis Gun Club presented a beautiful trophy emblematic 
of the sparrow championship of the world. The list of entries 
was large, and in consequence, two of the programme events 
The great shot, Mr. W. R. Crosby, of O’Fallon, 
Snyder, Stilwell and Snipe 
were tied with Crosby after the regular programme had been fin- 
ished, each with a score of 67 out of 70. McStilwell, of Crawfords- 
ville, in the last round seemed to be a sure winner, but he missed 


BRVRSVRARaWAKESRSSRFLITS 


> 
Se 


SIVa.LHASSIASRIIE 


In° 


In 








Stilwell, 26 





Sosvesscvcdovrccocececese 10 15 14 14 14 70 07 
i Til cauuecdpbsabasitieeehiec ch 9 13 12 13 15 7 62 
Acthon. SU bana weet abenasoownse sun Ss .. 55 48 
DUD TE shenbenacstunsebéeeh ead oces 9 13 15 15 13 70 65 
Shepardson, TS  ccvdewacubavesouese as sel isle 26 21 
DURE Gbibsuddnakictehwendckbaaucs 71313 8 14 vil) 65 
DLE iteennbaneesrnnheenbscedoos Oe earcde an 2 16 
SL iE ssesbsesnseedeewssncsrerncee 8 15 15 14 12 70 64 
LIDDY, BE .ccccccveccescccccccce Dias os se! ss 2 21 
Kirby, 26 ...... 7 ‘. 10 7 
Taylor, 26 8 14 12 40 34 
McDaniels, 2 -10 18 .. 25 23 
Gerlaugh, 26 ... as cos SD BER .06: 40 35 
Be BEOTTR, BB occ qocccees ooo DMMB .. 55 61 
TET bcchesccesvaeee 6B LR 1B 1 70 57 
SS, See so. Pee ee be 16 8 
OO 8 15 8 
DICTED tchendeksehvestopeoeceses een 15 10 
Di. cievccscsbbntaaashentoe  BBHe.. 45 40 

DP icon ctauepheakandsatdceces os ae as xe’ ae 16 13 
CUED rch vchosenissuvectsatvads Sk Bee ce oe 
PATH 0h Gk ssbahucaecbesborsesee i660 deems 15 13 
DIET -chhecubehinbeenbeksephuweds oo of BOMB 45 39 
Holtman, DD) osaeetotuaeeshsdeosvacs oo (oe se EE es 15 ll 
eh ee ego je en! pee os 15 13 
Trout, Pts beeitatinedemsieeshebeoan ° 14 15 14 


In the event at 10 sparrows the enteones was ‘H. In the 165- 
sparrow events, the entrance was $6. Sparrows, 10 cents. Handi- 
caps, 25 to 29yds. Moneys divided 35, 30, 20 and 16 per cent. 





Ossining Gun Club, 


Osstninc, N. Y., Sept. 26.—“They came” (from Poughkeepsie). 
“They saw” (the cup). “They conquered” (their desire to take it 
home anyway). It was an eight-man team that tried to lift the 
cup; the chances are that if Messrs. G. G. and F. P. Stephenson 
had not been unavoidably detained, thereby necessitating shooting 
an eight-man team, the result might have been different. Ike 
Washburn, after shooting poorly in practice, loomed up in the 
match with 22. Clark did his usual good bit, while Tallman, 
Blandford, Bedell and Smith fell way down. 

O. W. Von der Bosch shot on the Ossining team for the first 
time, and made the excellent score of 22. Hans, shooting on the 
Poughkeepsie team, made high score, 23. 

Event No. 4, for a gold-mounted pipe, was won by W. H. 
Coleman, with 9 out of 10, Geo. Sutton and A. Betti, of Mount 
Kisco, were with us. They are always cordially welcome. Sutton 
was suffering from neuralgia, so did not shoot on the team. 

The next Saturday for prize shooting rifle and telescope event 
will be 10th prox. 

Ossining Team—O. W. Von der Bosch 22, I. Washburn 22, W. 
Clark 22, E. Ball 19, W. Coleman 18, Capt. C. Blandford 20, A. 
Betti 22, A. Bedell 18; total 163. 

Poughkeepsie Team—I. Tallman 18, F. Buckley 22, W. Perkins 
17, W. Adriance 19, R. Gorham 20, H. Bissing 23, P. Smith 13, 
Capt. A. Traver 21; total 153. 

Other events: 





Events: . & 2. 2° 6° SegNs 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 15 
PD: Ancevcdavibsbastcethoosacs os ae ae ares Se ce 
Von der Bosch , 2) ow eee 

C Blandford 2a . 13 
I Tallman O Bio0, Bie se 
J Hyland +8 'en 00 0g | Wb! oe 
ETE Cab bebabunssscessobeebhesess ss es Fo. 
PEE cnonscBeeb o0sbebiubents SB co” Bigs ee 
G Hubbell a . 12 
MEE 55560s0bb0080000000630050 7 wt os OS a 
it EE ccccernphiswhabestees SS.) SSK 
W Coleman . Dw fs 2 
G Sutton oe A ab oe 
_  e- So Ba = 
A Traver - 8 BSB 
W Adriance 99714 
PE een oo osa do sa 6 6&6 7 12 
W Perkins 7 6 6 10 
T Buckley 910 9 lt 
R Graham oe oe B 


Sparta Gun Club, 


Sparta, Mo., Sept. 24.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day. Our attendance is increasing as the season draws 


to a close, which will be Oct. 29. The competition is still very 
keen on medal. 


Rains ......... 001101010101010— 7 Wall .......... 
= - edvcccee 101110111011000— 9 Lee 
Bird . ..101111110101101—11_ Hiles 


ep eeabeee 000100111111010— 8 Turner 
Hornbeak ....110111111001111—-12 Morris 
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Interstate at Scranton. 


Sept. 25.—The closing tournament of the Interstate Association 
series for the season of 1903 was held at Scranton, Pa., Sept. 23 
and 24, under the auspices of the Scranton Rod and Gun Club, 
and it was even more successful than had been anticipated. There 
were forty-eight different entries the first day and thirty-two the 
second day, and over one thousand persons witnessed the shoot- 
ing the afternoon of the first day, the crowd being so large that 
it was difficult for the contestants to get to the firing points at 
times. The second day of the tournament was cold and dreary, 
with every indication of rain, and this kept down the attendance. 
One set of traps, Sergeant system, was used, and the targets were 
thrown 50yds. The background was very poor, and some of the 
scores made do not look well in print, especially when you gen- 
erally see straight scores recorded for these same eontestants. 

The first day, among the manufacturers’ agents, J. A. R. Elliott 
was high with 163 out of 175 shot at. L. J. Squier was second with 
161, and J. M. Hawkins and E. D. Fulford were third with 158. 
Fred Coleman was high amateur with 155. Harris was second with 
150, and Shoemaker third with 146. 

The second day Elliott was again high man of the manufacturers’ 
agents with 163, Squier second with 157, and Hawkins third with 
154, The high amateur was Harris with 140, Coleman second with 
137, and Fen Cooper third with 136, 

The trade was represented by Messrs. Frank Lawrence, J. M. 
Hawkins, Neaf. Apgar, E. D. Fulford, L. J. Squier, Sim Glover, 
H. H. Stevens, J. A. R. Elliott, J. R. Hull, Capt. A. W. Money, 
Edward Banks, T, H. Keller, Geo. Benjamin and O. Stull. 

The scores of both days follow: 


Sept. 21, First Day. 
















123 45 678 910 Shot 
15°15 20 15 20 15 15 20 15 25 at. Broke. 
aeaeeaauenradeeeee 11 111914161113151323 175 146 
wer easmenkeoonns 12 14 20 14 2013 13 1913 23 175 )~ = 161 
eropesgeveneéues 13 13 19 14171313 19.1423 175 1658 
abarespeasesesbies 1415 17141813121713 24 17% 157 
aemaeonae 10 1216 1519 1113151222 175 145 
wruecdensin 141519 151715141913 22 175 163 
eagongn cubns -- 121319 141712131913 21 17% 153 
seupentpnnanaede « 111113 813111212 817 1% 116 
ogeenenchscneneet 11 131813 181215181522 175 155 
waa eg oie 13 1419 131715131713 22 175 156 
eoeieoeceee 14 14.18 14161213 2012 25 17% 8 158 
Seeeidbeeeen 12 8161017131316 920 175 134 
wicca chudee 11 14131213 914171423 175 140 
ole etstuentd 10 9191214111011 9.. 150-105 
RUBY wccsvvsccsccesseccce 101215 15131110151116 175 128 
Bittenbender ............ 131117 9138 914141217 17% 129 
oS Saree 713191315121212 913 17% 125 
Shoemaker .............. 10 121712191313171221 17% 146 
Harris ... - 121518 12 161213181321 175 8 150 
Keller . -111213 9171210131420 1% 131 
Cooper - 12121713 161212151423 17% 146 
Cullen . - 11 91811151411151018 17% 132 
Wilnoski . - 1212 15 10161113191222 17% 8 142 
W_H Brown -10131912141411...... 115 93 
sreple ee% -111116 916 9 9 81017 1% 116 
McNulty - 9 7161217101314... .. 135 98 
Haight ... -- 1214111713 715 614 160 109 
Gorman (6 as Colca 20 8s. <4 EP os 30 22 
ipekene Faaas wee te at nl oe Sb ae ee 60 33 
EEL -wakcenece - oo 12 91312'°918 5612 16 85 
EE as caxghote sane od <e.0e ees oc SEE sc 65 51 
Se Das. ns ease 50 29 
MEE. weesdtuséscues -- 7610 716 90 45 
SNES seas ono paowns o En eae chs 50 35 
RCs css ecbCovastenal an tésrias tue .os 3 210 9.. 65 24 
DE iccesccRenvasdinbes 00 és ive sae IES... < <0 50 34 
Dr dc -etebmichatasunes 06 heeleeteh se. ae D ae.6e 26 15 8 
MP ie Troatcvdtwechesde ce oe 0+ ee ve a6 10 13 11 20 53 54 
MEN ‘canccbuscadedeeses co (4sc0e oe ss. 60 9 15 12 20 vt) 56 
DS coi ctbctanheWetehe xe 4s ob.e6 ae se 13 15 10 50 38 
SMD Ub Ladeueddudeas 06. oe. 46 60 su 00 121711... 50 40 
a tae 10 14 12 20 7 56 
— cncsRsaccesconesess ce: 06 60 00 be 00 be ey 15 8 
BEE ockddewacck secs cence 0s ° » aor 40 18 
BNON 5. a cakeveecadedehie onde ao. 06 ce ae be Se ae cs 15 12 
Snowden Giese 15 i 
EL skpicenepecadanecgarhn Be. DOLse 40.6900 46 os 15 4 
EE eh eakes Gina lk bi, on, dae wa nies he. oe 18 25 18 
Sept. 22, Second Day. 
45678 910 Shot 
15 20 15 15 20 15 25 at. Broke. 
141612 8151117 1 
15161213171425 17% 157 
14191313161423 175 154 
15171315161221 175 1651 
| 1 9111013 9 9151014 1% ill 
SE cr schbcopetnseaatne 31415 14 201515181524 175 163 
BEE Nevececcttdacccerces 111313 1415111115 919 17% 181 
Money 12 . an 57 
Coleman 1% = «137 
oes ie 12 
ulfor: 
Brown eo ee ee 50 39 
Dally as a” 6 30 18 
Spencer 1 13 10 1 1% 86131 
eller 13 13 10 15 1 17% )~=— 131 
Bittenbender .........+.+ 91017111611 4151020 175 123 
BE vadcdesescevcccces 189 71311124121 1% i117 
COOPE ccccccccccccccecce 12111611151014171119 17% 136 
Shoemaker 1B UB OTD .. 2 20 oe « 85 
ee rT 12 . 17 14 17 11 12 16 10 17 = a | 
Shotto ...... ° a: ae why da oe. Of wO-00 
foalane bees 10 17 12 171212181220 160 130 
Boothe ....... 912121310 913 718 160 103 
Von Storch ... ea SS es 35 26 
Padden ....... ees. 66 BBiacles So° 00 15 10 
Snowden ..... Be Ce Se Masse ‘ba bo 15 8 
Gemte ..s0ss- aad addeeenie uae oe xe 35 21 
Featherby .... ep eee, Ce 15 8 
BENS > reccceccoss s eapel. oe Bice ce os 15 4 
Langdon ....... Lie reek 7% 56 
Kelley ..ccccece ea halls ais atopic, OR. ee 25 15 
DQVIB- «cc cseccccvccveccces Ft AT GOES: 25 16 








Scranton, Pa.—Delightful weather and a large attendance of 
both shooters and spectators marked the opening day of the 
Interstate tournament held at Scranton, Pa., on Sept. 23 and 24, 
and the thousand people present enjoyed themselves from 
Manager Shaner’s “‘little speech” in the morning till Fulford’s 
hat disappeared in the dim distance in the evening. 

The trade representatives present were Messrs. Apgar, Squiers, 
Hawkins, Hull, Glover, Stevens, Elliott, Money, Fulford and 
Keller, with Frank Lawrence and Ed Banks on the side, the 
former to show the merits of the “patter gun.” 

The scores were good, but not phenomenal. High average was 
made by Elliott. The entry of amateurs in the money events was 
large, and it was 5 o’clock before the schedule was finished, Cole- 
man carrying off the honors with a score of 155 out of a possible 
ee the second day a gale of wind and a cold, raw temperature 
dampened the enthusiasm considerably, about half as many being 

_ present as on the first day; but those who did come saw some 
fine shooting by the professionals. No one could tell whether a 
target was going to skim along the grass or climb—the writer will 
make an affidavit that some of them did both—yet it made no 
perceptible difference in the scores of the visitors. Elliott again 
led with 163 out of a possible 175, the same score as he made on 
the preceding day, Squier and Hawkins, in the order named, 





being close behind. Among the amateurs the entry was lighter 
than on the first day, and a number did not finish the events. 

“They couldn’t hit em, and what’s the use.” Mr. Harris was 
high man with a score of 140. The regular schedule was finished 
at 3 o’clock, and the balance of the day devoted to practice 
shoots. 

This was the first Interstate shoot held in this section, and 
aroused a great deal of interest. Not a hitch or delay of any kind 
occurred—probably there could’nt under Mr. Shaner’s management 
—and yet we'll know how to run the next one better. 








Perry County Tournament. 


Sept. 26.—The Perry County Shooting Association held their 
regular monthly shoot at Duncanon, Pa., Sept. 26. About forty 
shooters participated in the different events. There were shooters 
present from Marysville, New Brunswick, Newport, Loysville, 
Landisburg, and Duncanon. About eight hundred spectators came 
out to see the shoot. The trade was represented by Mr. Frank 
Lawrence and Mr. J. M. Hawkins. : 

The individual championship trophy, emblematic of the cham- 
pionship of Perry county, was won by Mr. W. L. Alexander, who 
shot a tie off with Messrs. Owens and Diebold. 

Dr. Morris and Mr. McKling tied with 14 each for the Ithaca 
gen. In the shoot-off, miss-and-out, Dr. Morris won. The five- 
man team race scheduled to come off started so late but two 
teams could enter; other teams that expected to enter had to 
leave to catch their train. The two teams that shot were 
Duncanon and Marysville. . Teams of five men each, shot at 15 
targets per man, Marysville winning by a score of 63 to 49. The 
next shoot of the Association will be held at Marysville, Pa., 
date to be published later. 






Events: Sie 8 Se. ee ee 
‘Targets: 10 15 10 * 10 10 25 15 Broke. 
Na sdocesecccanes 13 £m. 3..3. 2-2 85 
BEL Code ies ccccetsdecés 610 8 1678 B 66 
BN So cb nceeesinsadcece 613363. 92 WB able 
Dy Rs paveccceetseeue . ae eS eon 2 ee ae 
J Me endas c+ ccathereke sus 10 11 8 15 8 8 18 13 91 
Sty ceccascgedeuntee 910 7 6 8 5& 13 10 68 
ENN 6 0c de ctcesscbeewes 4ll 56 0 56 6H 8 55 
i ioraccc cur esecsasi Re ee ae ae 
iit ta iscacoeacaptes 2 8 io £ 2" e" < 
, oy eee oe S60° FF Rs, 
C A McKling OY dae xd Cat chine tue 
R Owens .. 913 8 1 9 10 22 12 84 
F Diebold §10 8 06 7 2 13 71 
F Beck 3 82 © 232 a 69 
T Whitmire 611 71 6 8 16 ll 66 
J A. McGee i ea ee oes 
B F Kell 3 8 6 4 7 6 
F Wase ..... om & ¢€ 3° t-2 
R H Sherman. Oe. OB ive 8 O24 
eG FOR evccvcccccccescoccce o28- Cc. OS 
i ED nocevesaccnccsacee Tt 2 SS Se ey 2a oa 
EE Sconcka cavadsctosotecee 69 8h 96h 72 
Pe eeWabcdibisdcecceee 310 43 6116 8 51 
FE, Beverend ....0..00% s6be, Olas oe) 0p. 00,, 2 ae eee 
BES PME s oéestdeee ine con OOO 2.6.62 
MeKGivim 2 .cceccvces neue a oe a en eS 
CR FOROS. 0.08 coccsee oi Meee AB caused tac 
EEE nccvecccscvees ass ae 
EOE PONE Sovcceccececs ome 1.2 8 7 ee 
Pas. 3.24d oo0 v6 cavs oo aa «| ae 
J RMSE. coc ccccccces cee oe ee 
PEAS cbpbR Ros cddweeeecs ae 2 th 
BNE: c6ceeecksdbccncesseseee eo 2 8 Ot: F 
I  Coxkegsesécucesseces 4 a aoe 
SEA dthGaalbogtacvayecetcce as 2 2 2 eS we. jn 
DE, dracchtiestaapscneres 10 1410 8 9 10 24 14 99 
SE. 650 scccaddeashocnnce tonite Chintat Bee 8 © eee 
GHURTEEE Sc cccccccccevcccccccees ae ce wer ae’ ee be Se 
A Ey Sheer eP ice cscsccccccccocs eet wer ee, Se See 
PEE. cncvecceccccudvccece Si eh i, Re sae “eee 


No. 4 was a miss-and-out. 

Mr. Hawkins arrived late and was allowed to shoot up. 
No. 4 was a miss-and-out up to 15 birds. 
individual championship of Perry county. Event No. 8, mer- 
chandise event for Ithaca shotgun. Event No. 9, team race be- 
tween five-man team for Duncanon and five-man team from 
Marysville, Pa. 


Event 
Event No. 7 was for 








Milton Tournament. 


Mitton, Pa., Sept. 23.—The fall tournament of the Milton Rod 
and Gun Club closed with the live-bird events Tuesday afternoon. 
The weather was perfect and a large crowd attended the second 
day’s events. Saturday afternoon the club entertained the visit- 
ing experts, who came to Milton from Williamsport in a practice 
shoot, where L. M. Hawkins was high gun with 74 out of 75 tar- 
gets, and Neaf Apgar, Luther Squiers and H. H. Stevens each 
missed but two targets. Capt. F. A. Godcharles was high for 
amateurs, with 68. In the 25-target event, with these five shooting, 
they broke 124 out of 125, 103 were broken before Squiers missed 
a difficulc one. The trade was represented by seven of as fine 
gentlemen as we have ever met, and they did much missionary 
work for their firms among the spectators, as well as marksmen. 

Frank Lawrence was present for the fifth time at a Milton 
meet, and his popularity has made him many friends. 

The first day, Monday, Hawkins and Stevens were high guns, 
with 164 out of 170 targets. Tuesday, Elliott won out with 99 
out of 100; Fulford second with 97. For the two days Elliott 
leads with 262, Hawkins 260, Apgar and Fulford 257 out of 270. 

For the three days, Hawkins broke 334, Apgar 330, Squires and 
Stevens 328 and Godcharles 263 out of 345 targets. 










Events: S39 a4) O68 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 25 Broke. 
BEE cdc nsavtbeccccdetecoseccssavedas 10 10 10 10 8 2B 73 
Stevens .... 9 9 10 10 10 2% 73 
Godcharles 8 8 910 8 B&B 68 
Squiers ..ccccccccccccccescoecs 10 9 10 10 10 24 73 
DEEMED dhitedanwecsdesseke®<s 10 10 10 9 10 2 74 
Geo Strine Se oe: Beh. oe 
Rothe 5 Bitée. (ve 4 
De Haas eee & 
H Strine 9 6 8 3 : 
Koch $..¢.8° 6 ‘ 
Rangler th Spine . 
Pe 5 3 
Redcay _ © 
Smith or tdle 
Sticker y ee | 
Hornberger ..-- © oe 
Farris. .c-cccccocccccsccovcccaccevcssee wc’ 
, 12345678 9101 
ents: 
oes: 10 10 15 20 15 15 25 15 2010 15 Broke 
MRE onsar+<scoscco-annnaeel 10 915 191314 2115201015 161 
BRMEEED. \oocscsccoccdocensesop 9 815191215 2515191015 162 
Godchasies ...2..00sseecesers 5 6111811 8211114 712 124 
Hawkins .....-----ceeceeseeee 10 914201415 251419 915 164 
RIRMEE . .cc.cescccagenntetene 10 91419 14 15 2414201015 164 
Elliott .....----:eeeeeeeeeeere 10 914 20 14 15 241419 9 15 163 
Fulford .....---+-e+eseeeeeere 9 10 15 20 15 15 22 1418 913 160 
Whaehe  .cccccccccscccccotecces 6 911181515 221114 913 142 
): OO) eee 9 10 13 17 13 14 25 12 19 10 13 155 
SUR: « foccssdvee22ese<e ees 8 91215 15 15 2314201013 154 
Everett .....--eeeeeeeereereee 9 10 13 19 13 13 231318 814 153 
: . 8 915171415 221418 914 156 
Se ad, ee es as 
6939282 ..°8 Tn Ce na 
8 9115 8.68 9: - 


Rangler 
Strine 





Event 1, 10 live birds: 





Coleman Godcharles ........ 0012102211— 7 
ey eee obbins ..... «+. -1022022101— 7 
Beacham MGMEEE... vcccese . --1010121012— 7 
Longshore Harris ..... -- .0011121102— 7 
OVE a.c0r ackson --.1001111220— 7 
Tovey horkley . .0022202102— 6 
Hawley Gauger -1120100022— 6 
ones Richie . 0002201222— 6 
lock Clinger 0200201211— 6 
Herman Dougal 120100001— 5 
Rothe Lowe .. -0110201200— 5 
oa - MEE ccveteccsesace 102: 
H Strine 
Event 2, live birds, miss-and-out: 
Beacham ..... 121112111121112—15_ Strine ......... 220 —2 
Herman ...... 222122222112210—14 Charles ....... 20 —1 
BEEN, sccccass 2121211211120 —13 Flock ......... 0 —¢0 
NN a Siedcced ll —5 Hawley ....... 0 —o0 
Ce Batinsces’ 4 —4 Shorkley ..... 0 —0 
Godcharles_ ...220 —2 
Events: Bi a 
Targets: 10 15 20 15 25 15 Broke. 
Apgar -- 9 15°19 14 24 15 






Squiers .... 


14.19 12 24 15 93 
Godcharles 


_ 
So 
_ 
ro 
_ 
i 
= 
~ 
- 

9 


Hawkins 96 
Stevens 12 18 14 24 14 91 
NR iinet atbounpthiviasesensmags 10 15 20 14 2 16 99 
BEML io vavietesdigesdes coqennseaesiniggase 9 15 16 14 23 15 92 
EE cas svaudiedendetevdendentecassehe 7 11 14 12 «10 12 66 
WOOD: circ Abisdiske coeds ctincsceces 10 15 20 15 2% 12 97 
Es tec eaddies dere deutd ads 14 18 14 24 13 80 
DEE Gia dds chad b0dbiesequcnvedhaveuage 6 9 9 aad 
SEED ipocnbuacescutducccccudacsees oe 2 2 i 
NE hn dukaaeedecetbudsveceqetusisevey 8 i. 10 
G Strine Raenscqnvnes tasdcounsccdevense 9 @ 26 -« 
ARIE occccdcccecccencccescosecccoses D: ec. os 
ME dacdeadseusecdseVaguvencacatdedae 7 3 De 
CE irciGandedd issacvesielanadeeors 7 10 ll 
TEs lodedadicdpavedeuteutesesoqrenoased 7. 2 
I aos cost csncounvecstuducnresenanes Me ee ra 
ME Coa cncaddddddccasveneusaateaseals 9 ll 16 13 12 . 
ME ep Cekateddbedccdeudetdseyecnes ee 4%. ll 
PND dtnmanteesdsceccccossswenceges 71 17 12 12 
pe ee errr 10 13 19 13 14 
MEE. Caatkdccevclensncdguecsdcccsnaese 10 8 6 13 9 
——- Ninwesetedadnesheoneds 8 9 8 6 9 
GEE. cascecccecscaeeneces Sue nw Be 
Bee BI, wopeqecestccacosewes 9 “0 
Sedadigenndiddennvate Oe ee <43 
ao BR. 8 
i iW .. 12 
9 7 


Be ee oe ea ae 
Among the amateurs Coleman was high gun for the two days 
with 239, Flock 208, and Godcharles 195 out of 270 targets. 
F. A. Gopcnartes, Captain M. R & GC. 


West Branch Rod and Gun Club. 


WiuraMsport, Pa.—The summary of the scores made at the 
tournament of the West Branch Rod and Gun Club, Sept. 16-18: 
First Day. Second Day Third Day. Grand Tot’l. 
Shot Shot Shot Shot 





at. Broke. at. Broke. at. Broke. at. Broke. 
152 «160 8=142 450 





Saters 2. ccccccss 160 15% 160 486 

SAVER cccccsecs 160 156 160 157 160 150 480 463 
PO ee 160 155 160 152 160 155 480 462 
Hawkins ........ 160 153 xin ead aaa sae 160 153 
Fanning ........ 160 152 160 155 160 153 480 460 
EN ese acesees 160 149 160 136 160 139 480 424 
GE, avevetsess 160 149 160 150 160 140 480 439 
WONG ccccoves ----160 369147 «#39160 «8139 «8160 141 480 427 
NEE nec dccdeeness 169 14 160 138 #$+160 143 480 426 
Desh « c.cese wevoud 160 144 wae one 160 146 320 290 
Dimsieks <.cccccece 160 142 160 146 160 144 480 432 
COBDS. coccsveses 1 142 hee ate ee nee 160 86142 
FROME occ ccccces 160 140... see 160 140 
THOS Scicccceess 160 140 160 134 160 133 480 407 
Metzer ........ ---160 139 35 27. 160 12 415 290 
Schuck. ...ccsc0ee 160 §=6131 35 30 85 70 231 
R Johnston ...... 160 129 160 140 160 131 480 400 
Morley ......0+.- 60 114 es waa 160 «6114 
W Johnson..... 365 30 56 33 63 
WORE. sn écncncens 32 15 9 128 108 1% 149 
Wm Flock... 50 39 125 8% 1% 1% 
Meyers 5D 36 ane 90 64 140 10 
Smith ..... 26 ara aie ae Sat 35 26 
Guinzberg eee 160 132 160 138 320 270 
Quinn 160 #127 #160 148 320 2% 
Datesman 15 2 aie 16 12 
Conley .... jon en 160 148 160 148 
Burgeon .... 160 142 160 142 

Butterbaugh 160 133 «#4160)=« 1 
McCreight 160 130 160 8 130 

Woodward .. 160 13 160) «1 
OO" a 160 lll 160 = 
SM dacéacecaccsee 15 110 12% £110 
FT Wate esccccccccce ae Jae eae 12 1088 12% 108 
CONE os tesntecrcecss ene ane ade 125 90 125 98 
Spicer .occcccccccese ona aes wae 80 % 80 v3) 
Godcharles ......... dae wad is v {59 60 15 60 
TIED sedscccvcedvcce wail sea ase 70 59 70 59 
PEG esctvidcccwesee “na vas ian 70 56 70 56 
BAAR ccccccccccsces 70 55 70 65 
TIGEEED . cacoceccoccece 40 32 40 32 
WUGEEOS cascvcecase 40 32 40 32 
TBD sietacesccocce ‘ 30 2 30 27 
Hassle .ccocccccccece 35 27 365 27 
WUE Sasccesetaneccoas 35 23 35 23 
BE We cccocccccccccse . = s = = 

DEH Neo cccksis-oe 

Kock ae doling tatmein ‘ ° 20 16 20 16 
ME tesdacnenaianss e 20 14 20 14 
Rogers .....ccccccces . . 20 14 20 14 
Hagman 6ccccccccce ° 20 12 20 12 
TERS fcc ccvccccctecee 15 il 15 il 
GOERS. dvcccescccceses 15 10 15 10 
AQGEE occccccccceese 160 149 160 149 
Rud Peeese desdtioese » 70 50 70 50 


Team shoot for West Branch, $300 trophy, 30 targets per man, 
150 per team: 

Du Bois Team—Burgoon 28, Kelley 29, Quinn 26, Wolfe 28, 
Guinzberg 26; total 137. ‘ 

Williamsport Team—Everett 27, Dimick 29, Talley 25, Troutz 27, 
Johnston 23; total 131. 

Milton Team—Godcharles 27, Rothe 22, De Haas 22, Harris 24, 
Koch 17; total 112. H. A. Druck, Sec’y. 


Trap at Poiat Breeze. 


Puiravereata, Sept. 26.—At Point Breeze to-day two matches 
were shot. One was at 50 birds, reported to be for $100 a side, 
between Messrs. F. Miller and C. K. Knight. The match was 
quite close in the way of misses. The misses were: Diller 20; 
Knight 24. As the latter succeeded in missing the most birds, he 
lost. Another match, which surpassed the first, was between 
Messrs. J. Murphy and J. Johnson, at 25 sparrows, reported to 
be for $50 a side. At the end of the seventeenth round Murphy 
had scored 13 to Johnson’s 3, and as there was a fair working 
hypothesis that Johnson had Jost, Murphy was declared the 
winger, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





Recoil. 

It is questionable whether the sportsman who is not a mathe- 
matician or an engineer in his spare time is any the wiser when 
he is told that such and such a cartridge will give so many foot- 
pounds of recoil when fired from a certain gun. He finds it dif- 
ficult to appreciate as a concrete notion a S6lb. weight falling on 
his shoulder from a height of, say, a couple of feet. All he 
knows is that if he saw it coming he would get out of the way as 
quickly as possible. He is aware that something of the kind 
happens when he shoots his gun, but at the time his attention is 
taken up with the shot, so that he cares but little what particular 
decimal quantity represents the figure value of the blow he re- 
ceives. If he is of an experimental turn of mind, and fires a 
series of shots at a whitewashed plate in order to note the pat- 
terns given by his gun, he finds to his surprise that there is an 
unpleasant jar at the moment of discharge more serious than any- 
thing he had previously noticed. The interval of suspense before 
pulling the trigger puts him on the alert, and he notices, for the 
first time, mayhap, that recoil has something in it that reminds 
one of a friendly round with the gloves. 

Those scientists of the sporting press who delight in mathemati- 
cal gymnastics are at all times willing to tell us all about re- 
coil, but unfortunately more often than not it is a little dif- 
ficult to follow their abstruse arguments—at any rate, to 
get any tangible information therefrom. Taking recoil in its sim- 
plest aspect, it is greatest with a light gun firing a heavily 
charged cartridge that imparts a high velocity to a large charge 
of shot; conversely, it is least when the gun is heavy, the shot 
charge small, and the velocity moderate. Since there is a limit 
to the amount of recoil that can be taken with comfort time 
after time in the course of a day’s shooting, the sportsman, with- 
out being a student of applied mechanics, sets up a personal 
standard of recoil beyond which he does not care to go. Mean- 
time, he knows full well that a heavy gun is fatiguing to carry, 
and is not handy enough to enable him to do justice to the 
chances of distinguishing himself that are available in the course 
of a day at the covert side or among the roots. Whether aware 
of the fact or not, he is at one with the general body of sporting 
opinion which favors a light gun with a low recoil. 

These mutually contradictory conditions are very hard to trans- 
late into practice. To arrive at some method of computation, the 
recoil of various guns and cartridges has been systematically ex- 
amined, with the result that our technical information is well 
nigh complete. Hitherto it has been customary to measure recoil 
by its energy—that is, by its reduction to the gravity standard of 
a falling weight. Now, this assumes that recoils which have the 
same energy value affect the shooter equally. This is to say that 
the sheck would be alike from the blow of a 56lb. weight falling 
one foot as against a one-pound weight falling 56ft. Supposing 
the shoulder to be the buffer receiving these two blows, we feel 
sure that after a practical trial the person submitting himself to 
the test would prefer the heavy weight blow to that of the light 
weight striking at a high velocity. One should assume for the 
purpose of argument that in each case the person experimented 
upon reclines upon a spring mattress, so as to leave the body 
full liberty to give way to the impact of the blow. This very 
point has lately been emphasized in connection with an argument 
concerning guns of diverse weight. We all know that recoil is at a 
minimum with a heavy gun, but it has not been made clear 
hitherto that if a cartridge is so proportioned to a light gun as 
to give the same foot-pounds value of recoil as a more powerful 
cartridge fired from a heavier gun, the shooter will by no means 
experience an equality of sensation. 

This stands to common sense, because the light gun will recoil 
with a sharper movement than the heavier one, thus making up in 
velocity of recoil what is lacking in weight. In practice, this 
means that a given value of recoil in foot-pounds which would 
be tolerable in a heavy gun would be unpleasant in a light gun. 
Yet we find that a sportsman who shoots mostly at driven game 
prefers a light handling gun. As he fires a large number of shots 
in the course of a day, he asks for the lightest possible recoil. 
This is generally provided for by using a reduced charge of shot 
and one of the new light-weight powders, which give less recoil 
for the same result cn the shot as the older 42-grain charges. The 
slight deficiency of shot is not noticed, as game fired at under 
these conditions is generally fairly close to the gun. While most 
of us are willing to take these things for granted, there are others 
who have to go into details, so as to be able to define the most 
favorable combinations for giving a good practical result. Thus 
it happens that the problem arises as to how best to measure 
recoil. 

The accumulated experience of years goes to show that the best 
way of judging recoil is to hang up the gun, and measure the 
movement that results from the discharge. This gives us either 
the velocity of the recoil or by calculation its energy in foot- 
pounds. It is difficult to lay down how far the holding of the 
gun at the shoulder will affect the amount of recoil registered 
experimentally with a freely suspended weapon. If the weight of 
the body resists the recoil during the time that the movement is 
in process of development, that is for the first third of an inch 
of travel while the shot is passing along the barrel, then the bodv 
resistance must reduce recoil in just the same way that added 
weight in the gun tends to pull down recoil. Whatever mav be 
the precise .answer to this question, we know that the conditions 
are practically alike for all guns, and therefore that the combh'na- 
tion of gun and cartridge that registers a given recoil under 
experimental conditions will reproduce a proportionate amount of 
that recoil when fired from the shoulder. We can, therefore, 
safely assume that recoil measurements are sufficiently exact to 
give a reliable measure of the consequent effect on the shooter. 

One must, however, avoid taking too much for granted in deal- 
ing with scientific measurements of recoil, however carefully thev 
may be taken: A given energy of recoil cannot be pronounced 
excessive or the. reverse without bearing in mind the weight of 
the gun. Again, the distress arising from recoil is far greater with 
a badly fitting stock than with one that takes an easy bearing on 
the shoulder. With a cap that hangs fire ever so little. the bad 
timing of the shot finds the shooter slightly unprepared for the 
shock. In fact, the more we look into the question of recoil the 
clearer is it that if it takes an expert to expound its measurements, 
it requires a still higher grade of intelligence to translate those 
measurements into actual workaday practice.—County Gentleman. 





Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Cincinnati, ©., Sept. 26.—The cash prize shoot of the Cincin- 
nati Gun Club to-day had nineteen contestants. Mr. Ralph 
Tiimble, from the 22yd. mark, scored 41 out of a possible 50, 
tving with Maynard, I8yds., and Randall, 16yds. The scores: 
R.- Trimble (22) 41, Maynard (18) 41, Randall (16) 41, See (17) 38, 
Perker (18) 37, Falk (16) 37, Norris (16) 36, Gambell (20) 35, 
Medico (19) 35, Faran (18) 35, Harris (17) 34, Bunderbruch (20) 33, 
F Trimb'e (17) 38, Roanoke (17) 38, Williams (1%) 81, Ackley (16) 
a, Jack (17) 2, Herman (17) 27, Jay Bee G8) #, ; 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Rahway Gun Club, 


The Rahway, N. J., Gun Club held a very interesting handicap 
shoot on their grounds, Saturday, Sept. 19. In the first event 
Way and Browne tied for first and second. Way captured first, 
Crane winning third. 

In the second event Acker won first, Way second, and Slater 
third. 

There has been so much interest shown in these shoots that the 
club has decided to hold one each month. Following is the score: 

Event 1, 25 targets, allowance added: 

EE: 0. nstineters do 2iasnisieetennonevee 0111101111101111111111011—23 
2 . -1010111111111111110101011—22 
« -1411101011111111111011111—-25 


- 0010110100010111111011110—13 
- -1110011110111001101101000—13 








Way, 6 .... 
Mahnkin, 8 .. 
Housman, 8 ... 





CR iss ceteauesevses> . .1100111111011011101111111—25 
Se - chnastedeusvocosn » » -2000001111111111111101111—25 
Sn: cea ghvubponsesscete . » -1110111010110110011011111—22 
NE SD Novndastbcdskiaeseaoubetsenss . »-1111111101111111110111111—25 
NS © on ccbakesiyeasncusnséeeseeten . --1000111010110011111011100—24 
S TROMRRN, Bane iscscccccecnccccsseschetn 1111101111111110101011110—22 
ee er 0111010111011010101000101—23 
SIS © ingens 00Nevonessesyecenenkay 1100101100111101011111111—23 
A SEO, Bice vcecccsoncssvecesospesvan 0100010111011111111111011—22 
ata, © Socescsicsccccosccenisesseue 0001100000111110100010000—17 
Event 2, 25 targets: 
Gaskill, 2 ....... . ee lawsadaeh pus keen ieee 1111110111110111111111111—25 
SEES. -ciccuesheeewurehdvosscnubnbwasee 1111111111101111110011011—22 
et SS ee 1111111111011011110111111—24 
errr i 1111011101110111110110111—24 
SR. DB sesevcecvevnenecssesinccesuae 1110110111111110110111101—25 
DEED Wutcarveaccctesebndecessueseeuen 0110010110101111011101010—20 
OM cccccsvuvepisaesbhydsoussseves’l 1011101111111111111101111—25 
SE. © ciccsescvevesoneseutsevsseseren 1111001001000110111110110—23 
Si eee er 11.11111100111111111111111—25 
CT Seb sbiensnseseciweesente sons pen ne 1111010100111111001110111—25 
DT CR. B. cocencacscvcccssyocsnssvevey 1011111110010111010011001—18 
‘A Goodman, 4... 1011100111011111111111100—25 
SIE, Bicincceesvaccindvsdocsnecere 1110010000001111001010000—18 


Franklin Gun Club. 


Franklin Furnace, N. J., Sept. 26.—At the club shoot to-day the 
following scores were made. Shooting at 30 targets, Fred Suthern 
broke 16, Andrew Wright broke 21. John Williams broke 20 and 
Frank Kishpaugh broke 15; each shot at 29. Will Pope broke 
9 out of 12. Elmer Blake broke 6 out of 26. Harry Pope broke 
3 out of 25, and J. Hawkins broke 2 out of the same number. 


Pattenburg Gun Club, 


Pattenburg, N. J., Sept. 26.—The regular monthly shoot was held 
te-day. Three tied on 20 in the club event at 25 targets. In the 
shoot-off R. Stamets was first, N. Stamets was second. The 
scores: 


My. 5 cu cneviccdnsvesevsskectebnsneben 1111111111000111110011111—20 
BE ARES. occcccscccsccecesvecescovseesem 1011011011111110110111111—20 
EMRE concnensneescrsconsepasessebesen 1100110110010111110101010—15 
Be BEE» cvccvevscccsveccoscncscocesovernn 1111110110100100100010110—14 
Ro 0101011000010001011010001—10 
C. W Bowell... coccccccvcccscescccccveces 1111011101101101111101011—18 
ee  . cccpcebsewssnteveeueossocsape 1111111111100011100111111—20 
BE P Bibera,.....cccccsccccccvcccscsccess 0101111110111010011100110—16 
C Bhommerielt ...ccccccsccccccccsccccccsees 0101110010100000101111110—13 
Shoot-off : 

Seam B akebeeaeenned 0 —0 N Stamets «.........sc000- 11110—4 
R Stamets ........sc0eee 1111-5 


C. W. Bonnett, Sec’y. 


North River Gun Club, 


Edgewater, N. J., Sept. 26.—Event 5 was a shoot-off of ties for 
silver cup; Glover defeated Eickoff, Truax defeated Morrison. 
Event 9 was the silver cup shoot, and handicaps apply to that 





event only. sak aa tab ae hie 
J : : 2S 9 
Targets: 10 10 10 15 2 15 15 10 2 
Bite, B vccccccccccccvece eoneteee 72:72 Baws UB 
Richter, 5 ........cseccccceceeceece 836917 6 M4... 19 
Vosselman, 7 .......cseccceeeeerees - 12 ae os eee 15 
Harland, 6 ........sccccccsseescces 5 6 6 6 12 10 20 
Allison, 1 ....ccccccccccccccccsceces ze Fe... a 17 
Glover, © cccccccccscccccccccccccees 8 9 14 23 14 12 10 22 
MeMillan .....cccccscccccccsccccece 5 1 5 ee 
ee sd epbee 4 ‘’ : . = 
ns. Rois ae PS NS eee 
Trane, 2 ncccccccccseee ee 8 12 241515 .. 2B 
BE: ©. guns 0s00sc0cestouonaneoses 10 9 7 18 


“Jas. R. “Merritt, Sec’y. 





Troy Tournament. 


Troy, Pa.—The tournament of the Troy Gun Club, held Sept. 
16 and 17, had a programme whose total was 100 targets each day. 
Events 6 and 12 on the first day were extra. On the second day 
events 4, 12, 13, 14 and 15 were extra. 

This was their semi-annual shoot at Alparon Park, and held as 
an attraction to the Troy Fair Association. The trade was repre- 
sented by Neaf Apgar, E. B. Calkins and E. Stowell. 

Mr. Apgar gave a fine exhibition of shooting at singles and 
doubles, and made many friends among the boys, both by his 
clever work and his pleasant ways and cheerful manner at the 
traps. Mr. Apgar is a true sportsman and a gentleman, and it 
was a pleasure to the boys to meet him. We hope to have him 
with us again. 

There is a great deal of enthusiasm among the members of the 
club, but the large audience made some of the younger membere 
timid about shooting in public. 

Much credit reverts to the officers, C. B. Kimber, president; 
D. J. Fanning, secretary, and A. L. Budd, manager, for theit 
management of the shoot. 

One of the features was the shooting of Louden Budd, who, 
while the oldest member of the club, being sixty-five, is still 
young at the traps, and made the younger members “take to the 
tall timber” in a number of the events. 

The boys are now working to have an interstate shoot held 
here, and can guarantee a good time and good accommodations. 

The following scores were made: 


Sept. 16, First Day. 





Events: 12346678 9101113 
IGE ccncesdccccccccpcpcnsnetscnp 210099779697 913 
MEE ‘os cccasccetpevoesoes ys 8 810 8 719.... 8 91018 
DEORE EEE 250 seveteosncises 91010 9102410 9101010 24 
WEOED cwedkéouvescosasdsoecoesos 673 665.. 4 ae 
EE oniibocccpvebsabsebsossosess ees Oe wee oe 
MEER. ccccavchpcessedesroccce SB Bia we shss- o-ns 
| Rr 476 Te Oe pee 
EN Hina 0 escbtsddebscndensodeve Rae & eS, 
iy SEMEL, sc cncnksenGobbebdesece’'es co. 0s OT ee. UR ES i 
Se) MOOG bs ohecbhsbeeBiapsyenes bs oy os eee, ea ee 
EE “thc odde pseSbnktrhsdhOsab ose <0, vb 2s £ SS 
DEE, ndcBEnp4ohbstuaabunbalibebsasech <b as) $s Tics FT UM bs. cy 
NEF oes cebecdactanpahpoesedebite ob hse we ob be Bob se om. cis ts 
B- SGN “weno cbechsngbedbogdodess oc 0s 00 on ws. oo sete 09° AE 
ENR <haviosnps ons vibcRGakbabpeph eb <5 cc ve Se Sb weten Cw .. » 

. Sept. 17, Second Day. 

Events: 1234667 8 9101112131415 
ROMEP ©. 50055.siesseseesses 8.....8786696666 4 
TOOMBS vercccccsccccenccee G Boe oe oe oe ve ve we oe oe 8 4 TB 





[Oct. 3, 1903. 

BC O.429 B'S oe 65:60 00 00 
S 652 D de 60“ be. Bee 
869788100 5484 
Peach sonnei a wat Ee ae 
saa ee 01010789 
367510 687874 
eR aA NM S WEG. 
7 oe °S Oe De os a0. 90 0. 00 
oe i oe 9 eb, ce be os oc 
S OCS SS 6.8 oc ce 00 
We ED abc aciigtedces an ee 5 Se Boe a on oa 








Garlield Gun Club, 


Curicaco, Ill., Sept. 26.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the second trophy shoot of the 
fourth series. Dr. Meek carried off the honors in Class A on a 
score of 23, while Snyder captured the jewelry in Class B on 18, 
and Birkland did the trick for Class C on 16. 

The day was a fairly good one for trapshooting, and but for a 
rather strong head wind, which interfered with the flight of the 
targets, would have been all one could ask for. The attendance 
was good, considering that the duck season is on, about twenty 
shooters participating in the various events of the afternoon. 










PE Coda alccebacovssecauncodéue¥ippabe 1111111110101111001111111—21 
Thomas 0011 011111—19 
Dr Meek = 
x0 tcutuotnehasuuntesscusaker ieee 1011111111111001011111111—21 
Smedes 1111111101110111101100111—20 
BEET onc ckese 1011111111111001001111001—18 
A McGowan 1111110101100001100101011—15 
Eaton ... 1111001100111011111111111—20 
Birkland 0011 0011—16 
F Wolff 1101111011110111111111111—22 
I eo oda sao paeninae 0000000100000000110000000— 3 
Furgison pineeddsconcenavccenssecsoageests 111100110010011 

McKinnon . - -1011111001111101011011110—18 
TD accces . -0110011010101001111111011—16 
McDonald .. « -1001111011101111110111111—20 
W Jones .. . -1001010101001001101000010—11 
SE os ise . -0111100100001100111001100—12 
SEL ccccctsanndeschopsvesnbaarextere 1111010010111111110101111—19 


Dr. J. W. Meex, Sec’y. 





Fredericktown Tournament. 


Frepericktown, O., Sept. 24.—A copy of the scores made at the 
shoot, held here Sept. 22 follows. The club had an ideal day for 
holding the tournament, with light attendance. All parties were 


perfectly satisfied with everything, and everything passed off 
nicely: 








Events: 34567 8 9101112 
Targets: 10 15 20 15 10 15 10 20 15 15 ‘Broke. 
ENE sessbbsdavesovecans 10111813 715 9191513. I61 
Purbaugh .. 9151813 913 9181414 161 
Hulshizer 71515131014101814138 148 
SE Seccccecnn’ eee 9141514 61510161315 146 
UREN ccccccccccccccese 9141610 71110161515 144 
Singery .......... gnessasee 911 91219101012 8 15 13 15 143 
EEE Vacs Veankaneuneet - 812 91217138 814 7171218 14 
ENE . <i cscsencsccsite 814 8141612 8 9 9141313 138 
DD ccctbesceeceenccsesce 5 9 8121712 7101016 915 130 
Te MEINE. ccccccescesceas 712 8 61410 810 712 6 5 16 
EES. copesdscosscceceess 611... ..1915 9 810201413 12 
EE. sebneséeseesesennbe 815101217131011....1514 128 
Derry ae. ee ee Se eee 98 
EN . 9122 822..11 618 936.... 6 
A Rinehart ere ys bt ye eS ry 
Sy WEEE: sexckicacsceccses 7 SE cm Os. Wee cw 67 
A. D. Rinenart, Sec’y. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


We are informed that at the Williamsport, Pa., shoot, Sept. 
16, 17 and 18, all the high averages were made by shooters using 
Winchester factory loaded shells. Of the expert class, H. L. 
Stevens, J. A. R. Elliott and J. Fanning broke respectively 463, 
462, and 460 targets out of 480° shot at. At the practice shoot of 
the Charlotte Gun Club, held at Latta Park, Sept. 18, J. E. 
Crayton broke the amateur record of the South by breaking 96 
out of 100 targets from the 20yd. mark. At the Indianapolis, Ind., 
Gun Club shoot, Sept. 22 and 23, Chauncey M. Powers broke 100 
straight, a perfect score, in the pean match. Mr. W. R. 
Crosby missed only four out of 200 targets shot at, and Mr. 
Spencer missed only 6. All these gentlemen used Winchester 
factory loaded shells. 





New Advertisements. 


People who are interested in yachting know no seasons. If 
they are not getting their yachts in commission or racing or 
cruising, they are. considering models and plans, or are building 
their new yachts. That the season for this is at hand, is shown 
by the advertisement this week of Messrs. Burgess & Packard, 
Naval Architects and Engineers, who attend to the purchase, sale 
and alteration of old boats, as well as to the designing of new 
ones. i eos oe 

In our business columns the St. Paul Bread Company, St. 
Paul, Minn., call attention to their Champion Dog Biscuit, a food 
specially prepared and baked for kennel use. The manufacturers 
claim that, aside from its intrinsic excellence, it is crisp and 
tender, and ready to eat without any oe, They have many 
earnest testimonials of its sterling worth. Prices, samples and 
— pamphlet are obtainable on application to the manu- 
acturers. 


The W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., of Kansas City, Mo., give 
five good reasons why their targets, known as Dickey birds should 
be used. The vast amount of such targets consumed at the pres- 
ent day is strong testimony to the very great increase in the 
trapshooting interest. The distance between the old-fashioned 
potato thrown into the air by hand and the clay target of to-day 
is interesting to contemplate. 


To a very Jarge number of New York gunners Long Island is 
now and must always remain a sort of Mecca for duck shooters. 
There are many places where this can be had, and one of these, 
recently discovered, is the Canoe Place Inn, kept by E. A. Buck- 
muller at Good Ground, L. I. Besides the shooting to be had 
here, on Shinnecock and Tiana bays, the hotel is exceedingly 
comfortable and well kept, and the cooking beyond praise. 


The praises of the Barnegat Sneak Box have so often been sung 
that it is hardly worth while to repeat them. This is one of the 
most useful of all around craft, and fishing, gunning and sailing 
may all be practiced from it. As might be inferred from the 
name of the boat, Barnegat, N. J., is the birthplace of this boat, 
and J. H. Perrine is glad to estimate.on building them from 12 
feet up. Fe ete ae 

Buying and selling yachts has become, in these days, as legiti- 
mate an occupation as buying and selling stocks or cotton or 
produce. Messrs. Smal! Bros., of Boston, besides being de- 
signers of commercial and pleasure vessels, sail or power, buy 
and sell yachts on commission. Their advertisement is found on 
another page. > dale 
; The ideal —_ Peete has long pees ot ioe oa ooo 
ew gunners who have not given thou; 
different, and better, than the old wien decoys, to athe. 
ever, most of us still cling. The Acme Folding Canvas ° 
manufactured by the St. Louis Man arin ., seems to 
possess very useful qualities, and the description given of it ig 
very attractive, 








